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John  Clifford. 

1836—1923. 

WE  should  be  ungrateful  to  regret  the  passing  of  Dr. 

Clifford  after  so  long  a  life,  filled  with  such  worthy- 
service,  yet  his  home  call  brings  to  the  denomination  and  to  the 
whole  Christian  world  a  sense  of  heavy  loss.  His  greatness, 
acknowledged  even  by  those  who  differed  from  him,  made  him 
a  typical  figure  in  our  midst,  so  that  our  very  Gospel  seeme'd 
to  be  invested  with  charm  and  increased  persuasive  power  so 
long  as  we  could  point  to  him  and  say,  “  This  man  is  a  Chris¬ 
tian.”  To  those  who  loved  him,  that  is  his  greatest  distinction. 
He  was  a  follower  of  Christ,  and  in  that  difficult  task  of  fol¬ 
lowing,  John  Clifford  achieved. 

Others  have  spoken  of  his  winsome  personality,  his  rare 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  his  catholicity  of  spirit  and  his 
influence  on  almost  all  Christian  communities,  not  to  speak  of 
the  nation  at  large.  Here  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  somo 
estimate  of  his  service  to  our  own  denomination,  and  of  his 
position  as  a  Baptist.  Any  denomination  might  be  proud  to 
claim  him;  it  will  be  forgiven  us  if  we  boast  a  little  that  he 
was  one  of  us. 

Even  during  his  lifetime  he  was  frequently  numbered 
with  our  worthies.  Spurgeon  and  he  did  not  see  eye  to  eye 
on  matters  theological,  but  their  names  are  inseparably  linked. 
It  is  well.  Every  just  mind  in  the  future  will  think  of  them 
as  twin  stars  of  great  magnitude,  nor  will  men  when  they 
speak  of  Robert  Hall,  Fuller,  Carey,  Maclaren,  and  the  rest, 
hesitate  to  add  the  name  of  one  who  was  second  to  none  in  virile 
piety,  and  equal  to  any  on  the  devotion  with  which  he  served 
his  day  and  generation.  Too  early  it  is  to  measure  the  obliga¬ 
tion  under  which  he  has  laid  us,  but  a  place  for  him  in  our 
Baptist  history  is  assured.  His  name  liveth  for  evermore. 

Like  Carey  he  sprang  out  of  the  quiet  life  of  the  village 
community,  and  again  like  the  great  missionary  he  owed  much  to 
his  own  grit,  perseverance  and  patience.  His  life-story  is  one  of 
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the  romances  for  which  the  religious  life  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  famous.  He  was  a  strange  product  of  the  “  hungry 
forties,”  lived  through  the  blackest  time  that  the  Midland 
counties  have  seen,  claimed  life  and  found  it  through  Christ, 
and  in  his  prominence  at  the  capital  city  of  England,  he 
preserved  his  simplicity  and  sanity  of  his  early  days.  This 
accounts  to  some  extent  for  his  unfailing  optimism — he  had 
witnessed  so  much  progress  through  the  years.  This  accounts, 
too,  for  his  hatred  of  all  social  and  priestly  tyranny.  From' 
the  beginning  he  knew  life  as  it  is,  got  down,  so  to  speak,  to 
the  very  bone,  and  then  found  that  Christ,  and  Christ  alone,  is 
great  enough  to  meet  man’s  individual  and  corporate  need. 
Never  did  he  enjoy  himself  more  than  when  expounding  Baptist 
principles,  and  his  exposition  of  Baptist  principles  will  stand  | 
for  a  long  time.  If  we  have  any  distinctive  emphasis,  then  ‘ 
Clifford  surely  was  the  embodiment  of  it.  And  always  for  him 
the  centre  was  Christ.  Called  on  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Baptist  World  Alliance  to  welcome  the  delegates  from  all 
countries,  he  began  by  noting  “  the  place  which  Jesus  occupies 
in  the  Baptist  faith  and  in  Baptist  life.  ...  His  place  is 
supreme  in  the  life  of  the  individual,  supreme  in  the  life  of 
the  Christian-  church,  and  supreme  also  and  ultimately  in  the 
life  of  the  world.”  Those  who  knew  him,  recognize  here  the 
characteristic  note  of  his  personal  religion.  It  was  the  well- 
tune  note  also  of  his  public  ministry. 

We  venture  to  think  that  his  influence  will  live  in  the 
modern  movement  to  secure  the  reign  of  Jesus  in  every  de¬ 
partment  and  realm  of  life.  That  idea  is  one  of  the  deep  factors 
operating  to-day  in  Christendom,  and  John  Clifford  was  a 
pioneer  of  it.  His  social  sympathies  were  something  more  than 
the  result  of  early  memories  and  experiences;  they  sprang 
straight  out  of  his  apprehension  of  the  Gospel,  and  had  behind 
them  the  compulsion  of  clear  thinking  and  a  stern  logic.  He 
knew  that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  for  all  time,  the  final 
and  only  ethic,  because  he  discerned  that  Jesus  is  indeed  the 
Son  of  God;  and  if  he  had  any  intolerance  in  his  nature,  it 
was  for  systems  of  thinking  or  worshipping  which  tended  ta 
place  the  great  Master  in  the  background  and  obscure  His 
meanings  and  significance  for  the  whole  life  of  man.  It  was 
this  that  made  Dr.  Clifford  something  of  a  prophet,  whose 
word  will  live  on  in  this  new  age  which  happily  he  was  spared 
to  greet. 

The  high  Value  he  set  in  education  will  also  be  part  of 
his  legacy.  There  is  no  need  here  to  tell  how  he  struggled  in 
the  early  days  to  acquire  knowledge  or  to  enumerate  the  nurnber 
of  degrees  he  took  after  entering  on  his  first  and  only  pastorate. 
The  fact  of  significance  is  he  was  an  educated  man.  He  be- 
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lieved  in  education.  Believed  in  it  as  an  additional  equipment 
for  the  ministry,  and  in  his  own  ministry  proved  that  faith  has 
nothing  whatever  to  fear  from  enlightenment.  Indeed,  he 
stood  always  for  enquiry,  and  to  this  end  he  was  found  with 
open  and  alert  mind.  He  was  one  of  the  few  who  never  stoJ> 
thinking,  with  the  result  that  he  was  alive  in  old  age.  Many 
will  strive  to  emulate  him,  and  already  his  e.xample  has  coimted 
for  something  in  our  ideas  and  ideals.  As  a  denomination  we 
are  committed  now  to  an  informed  and  instructed  ministry, 
and  one  of  the  reasons  why  w^e  are  so  committed  is  John/ 
Clifford. 

Brought  up  a  General  Baptist,  Dr.  Clifford  always  had  a 
great  love  in  his  heart  for  the  old  body.  His  interest  in  Baptist 
History  was  Very  deep,  and  his  knowledge  wide.  He  was  from 
the  beginning  one  of  the  Vice-presidents  of  our  Historical 
Society,  recommending  its  work  on  many  occasions,  and  taking 
to  the  last  a  loving  interest  in  the  Quarterly.  He  recently 
recalled  with  great  pleasure  the  various  Baptist  publications 
with  which  he  had  been  connected.  Always  it  was  a  joy  to 
him  to  see  his  beloved  denomination  striking  out  on  new  lines, 
attempting  fresh  ventures,  and  visualizing  future  tasks.  His 
soul  had  its  windows  open  towards  the  East.  It  is  from  the 
dawn  he  beckons  us  to-day. 


Some  Thoughts  on  the  Psychology  of 
Revivals. 


I  BELIEVE  in  revivals  for  the  same  reason  that  John  Foster 
believed  in  Apostolic  miracles — they  are  bells  to  call 
people  to  church.  The  chasm  between  organized  religion  and 
the  democracy  is  deeper  trenched  than  ever^  and  a  new  genera¬ 
tion  is  growing  up  which,  in  the  words  of  one  of  their  number^ 
has  no  use  for  us.  The  problem  is  how  to  reach  these  aliens 
from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel.  By  love  and  devotion — the 
service  of  the  men  and  women  surrounding  us  whether  they 
attend  our  services  or  not.  That  is  the  normal  way.  By  making 
our  Sunday  schools  effective.  That  is  the  strategic  method. 
By  making  our’  rusty  bells  peal  forth  once  more,  and  manifesit 
the  unmistakable  acts  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  That  is  the  demon¬ 
strative  and  spectacular  way.  What  struck  me  most  about  the 
Welsh  revival  of  1904  was  the  irresistible  appeal  it  made  to 
the  confirmed  outsider.  He  is  not  without  his  religious  hunger, 
and  he  will  come  back  again  when  he  sees  that  the  church 
means  business  and  God  Himself  is  in  the  camp. 

Revivals  have  no  doubt  unpalatable  features.  I  cannot 
recall  a  single  mission  or  revival  which  has  not  .provoked  both 
the  angel  and  agnostic  in  my  nature.  The  sun  that  wooes  the 
flowers  multiplies  the  weeds — the  summer  that  shapes  and  hues 
the  roses  stiffens  and  sharpens  the  thorns.  But  .weeds  can  be 
eradicated^  and  thorns  can  be  avoided,  while  the  roses  can  be 
gathered  and  enjoyed.  It  is  not  difficult  to  disentangle  the 
true  from  the  false  in  any  of  these  great  movements,.  Take 
the  choicest  revival  in  history — the  Franciscan  upheaval.  There 
are  several  things  in  the  Umbrian  revival  to  which  all  the 
readers  will  take  exception.  But  no  one  can  object  to  the 
glorious  sense  of  God  which  filled  the  valleys,  awed  the  vil¬ 
lages  and  gladdened  the  hearts  of  ordinary  men  and  women. 
St.  Francis  went  about  telling  merchant  and  toiler,  peasant  and 
prince  that  the  great  God  loved  them,  that  all  men  were  to 
give  up  hatred  and  strife  and  to  love  and  help  one  another,- 
that  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the  brotherhood  of  the  Great  King, 
was  actually  come.  There  was  no  pressure  or  strain  or 
hysterics,  but  the  Umbrian  peasants  spontaneously  swayed  like 
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a  field  of  growing  corn  in  the  wfind  and  sunshine  of  divine 
grace.  And  this  is  the  one  common  characteristic  of  ail 
genuine  revivals — the  realization  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  as 
already  come — the  acceptance  of  the  rule  of  God  as  an  accom¬ 
plished  fact,  and  the  vivid  perception  of  His  Spirit  as  actually 
at  work  in  the  lives  of  men.  Just  as  at  a  general  election, 
politics  dominates  and  absorbs  the  thoughts  and  activities  of 
men,  so  during  a  revival  religion  becomes  the  be  all  and  end 
all  of  the  church  and  its  environment.  Men  seek  first  of  all 
the  Kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness,  and  religion  be¬ 
comes  enthroned  in  its  sovereign  place. 

I  readily  admit  that  there  is  one  thing  better  than  a 
revival,  and  that  is  a  church  that  needs  no  revival.  I  sym¬ 
pathize  with  the  men  that  are  distrustful  of  all  such  movements, 
and  some  of  them  are  the  best  spiritual  craftsmen  I  know. 

I  know  the  extravagances  that  are  bound  to  come.  Not  wiljl 
only  the  saints  be  glad,  but  the  cranks  will  be  boisterous.  Not 
only  will  there  be  ethical  but  magical  results.  But  the  winter  of  our 
discontent  is  so  bleak  that  I  would  welcome  the  summer,  and 
risk  its  weeds — ^welcome  Pentecost  and  risk  its  tongues. 

The  dangers  which  the  psychologists  indicate  are  common 
to  all  human  activities  and  enterprises — are  there  to  be  con¬ 
quered,  to  be  controlled  and  directed,  are  benefits  when  har¬ 
nessed,  and  are  only  perils  when  brooking  no  restraint. 

There  is  first  of  all  the  excess  of  emotionalism,  and  every 
wholesome  Christian  hates  the  strain  and  tension  of  many  of 
our  revival  meetings.  But  all  have  to  admit  that  emotion  is  the 
mill  stream  that  turns  the  wheel  which  grinds  the  corn.  It  is 
only  dangerous  wlien  it  inundates  the  valley  instead  of  concen¬ 
trating  on  the  wheel-clappers.  It  is  e-motion,  a  movement  from 
thought  to  action.  It  is  the  outcome  of  some  kind  of  an  idea, 
and  the  impulse  to  some  kind  of  activity.  The  important  thing 
is  that  the  producing  thought  should  be  true  and  not  false, 
wholesome,  and  not  unhealthy,  definite,  and  not  vague,  elevated 
and  not  grotesque,  cogent  and  not  intoxicating.  Provided  the 
generating  idea  is  divine,  the  danger  is  not  to  feel  too  much 
but  to  feel  too  little.,  What  preacher  is  there  who  has  no,t  felt 
if  he  could  only  do  justice  to  his  theme  he  would  stir  both 
himself  and  his  congregation  out  of  their  arid  placidity.  When 
some  Unitarian  ministers  ridiculed  the  Ulster  revival  in  the 
the  presence  of  Dr.  Martineau  because  strong  men  fell  down 
as  dead  in  the  services,  that  bold  spiritual  thinker  replied. 
“  Gentlemen,  if  we  were  to  realize  the  presence  and  majesty 
of  God  we  would  fall  prostrate,  too."  It  is  more  emotion  that 
we  want,  provided  it  is  of  the  right  sort.  Equally  important  is 
that  this  engendered  emotion  should  be  directed  into  ethical 
and  practical  channels.  On  no  aspect  of  revivals  are  certain 
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psychologists  more  withering  in  their  criticism  than  on  the 
artificial  methods  of  the  enquiry-room  of  urging  converts  to 
express  their  decisions  in  petty  and  artificial  actions  often  dis¬ 
sociated  from  the  ideal  and  the  spiritual.  The  answer  of 
course  is  that  a  genuine  revival  creates  life,  and  has  no  need  of 
enquiry  rooms.  These  latter  are  associated  with  missions  where 
forced  methods  are  accommodated  to  scant  and  reluctant  life. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  feared  from  spiritual  emotion,  howso¬ 
ever  intense  and  ecstatic.  Both  Poulain  and  Scaramelli,  the 
Catholic  experts,  acknowledge  its  prevalence,  pointing  out 
that  the  Roman  order  prevents  it  from  public  expression. 
If  it  is  obstructed  it  produces  morbidity.  If  it  is  allowed  to 
evaporate,  it  produces  reaction,  but  if  is  shunted  into  practical 
channels  it  fertilizes  life  and  beautifies  society.  The  showqrs 
of  blessing  fell  on  Wales  twenty  years  ago,  but  the  religious 
leaders  mismanaged  the  trenches.  There  is  need  to-day  of 
a  dynamic  potent  enough  to  change  the  world — and  this  is  the 
love  of  God  produced  by  the  preaching  of  the  sublimest  truths: 
of  the  evangel  and  skilfully  directed  to  the  most  practical  of 
uses.  The  second  objection  is  the  fear  of  hypnotism.  Granted 
that  almost  all  the  revivalists  would  have  made  good  mes¬ 
merists,  and  that  many  of  them  use  the  methods  of  the  craft 
without  knowing  it,  yet  there  is  nothing  wrong  about  suggestion. 
It  is  the  way  whereby  most  ideas  and  projects  come  into  the; 
minds  of  men.  It  is  the  mother’s  method — hence  her  love.  It 
is  the  author’s  method — hence  his  style;  it  is  the  politician’s 
method — hence  his  oratory;  it  is  the  salesman’s  method — hence 
his  persuasiveness  and  tact.  Suggestion  is  right,  it  is  weak  and 
passive  suggestibility  that  is  wrong.  It  is  the  preacher’s  duty 
to  tput  the  truth  as  persuasively  as  possible,  but  it  is  the 
hearer’s  duty  to  receive  it  with  all  his  mind  and  strength  as. 
well  as  with  all  his  heart  and  soul.  Take  heed  how  ye  hear,  is 
the  Master’s  warning.  The  Holy  Spirit  does  not  overwhelm, 
but  convinces,  and  says,  “  Son  of  man,  stand  on  thy  feet.”  Let 
us  admit  that  there  are  few  people  in  our  congregations  who 
have  a  firm  grip  on  their  own  personalities,  and  that  the  more 
suggestible  they  are  the  more  readily  do  they  troop  into  our 
enquiry  rooms.  Women  are  said  to  be  more  suggestible  than 
men,  and  it  is  certainly  true  that  women  find  it  easier  to 
become  Christians  in  public  meetings  and  men  through  “  a 
quiet  think”  away  from  the  crowds.  But  there  are  two  facts 
that  must  not  be  forgotten.  The  best  results  of  a  revival  are 
not  seen  in  the  enquiry  room.  The  best  type  of  convert  is  the 
one  who  goes  quietly  away  to  think  it  out.  Spurgeon’s  strong 
disinclination  for  an  after  meeting,  and  his  plan  of  inviting  the 
impressed  to  come  and  see  him  during  the  following  wceki 
proved  him  a  doctor  of  souls  as  well  as  a  winner  of  men.  He 
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had  great  powers  of  suggestion,  but  he  demanded  reflection 
from  his  hearers  as  well.  The  second  fact  is  decisive.  If  the 
majority  of  us,  as  it  is  alleged,  are  easily  suggestible,  it  is  better 
that  we  should  be  recipients  of  good  rather  than  bad  sugges¬ 
tions,  for  the  one  demoralizes  and  enslaves^  while  the  other 
liberates,  and  imparts  independence  and  virility.  By  giving  way 
to  temptation  we  grow  more  suggestible,  but  by  surrendering’ 
to  Christ  we  receive  the  truth  that  makes  us  free.  The  gospd. 
supplies  the  suggestion  that  cures  unbalanced  suggestibility. 

The  third  objection  is  the  riot  of  the  herd-instincts.  For 
a  few  years  group  psychology  has  been  the  fashion,  but  there 
are  already  signs  of  a  welcome  reaction.  Not  that  it  does  non 
contain  much  that  is  true,  but  that  it  does  not  contain  all  the 
truth.  A  man,  to  begin  with,  is  an  individual,  and  a  crowd! 
can  never  be  more  than  an  aggregate  of  individuals,  so  the; 
true  group  psychosis  is  that  which  enriches  the  individual  by 
giving  to  his  concrete  experience  a  universal  meaning  and 
purpose.  Personally  I  would  prefer  to  follow  the  example  of 
my  Lord,  and  convince  men  and  women  one  by  one,  and  it  is 
noteworthy  how  sparingly  He  used  group  psychology.  His 
disciples,  however,  profited  by  it  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and 
men  can  be  induced  to  do  in  a  crowd  what  they  are  reluctant 
to  do  in  individual  seclusion.  If  the  company  is  low,  they  will 
debase  and  demean  themselves,  but  if  the  company  is  choice 
they  will  outsoar  their  normal  selves.  They  cry  Hosanna 
among  the  followers  of  the  Lord,  and  Crucify  Him  among  the 
priests.  When  it  is  maintained  that  a  crowd  is  always  worse 
than  the  individuals  that  compose  it — that  it  is  destructive 
rather  than  constructive — that  it  can  say  “  No  ”  far  more 
effectively  than  it  can  cry  “  Yes,”  we  reply  that  a  revival 
surrounds  the  unconverted  with  praying  people,  and  places  him 
in  the  best  spiritual  atmosphere,  and  further  that  this  if  conclu¬ 
sive  tells  as  much  against  the  church  as  against  missions.  The 
herd  instinct  is  after  all  divinely  implanted,  and  is  intended 
to  help  and  not  to  hinder.  It  is  not  wrong  to  huddle  togetheir 
when  winter  winds  are  bitter,  or  to  use  sympathy  to  grow  char¬ 
acter,  or  to  use  the  crowd  to  help  the  individual.  Only  hijsi 
personality  must  not  be  outraged,  his  individuality  must  be 
enriched  rather  than  overborne,  and  his  j»urposes  must  be 
harmonized  rather  than  merged  or  swamped.  The  fear  is 
that  next  day  he  will  shiver  in  his  own  loneliness,  and  feel 
that  he  has  made  a  fool  of  himself.  If  there  has  been  anyi 
undue  pressure  exerted  he  will  revolt  against  the  outrage,  and 
recoil  into  unbelief.  If,  however,  the  gregarious  influence  has 
given  him  'vision  and  won  him  into  consenting  harmony,  he 
will  strive  to  maintain  normally  the  heights  he  has  reached' 
abnormally.  The  trellis  work  rears  the  rose,  increases  its 
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beauty,  and  spreads  its  fragrance,  and  the  herd  instinct,  which 
is  strong  and  vigorous,  can  be  rightly  used  to  train  the  spiritual 
instincts  which  are  comparatively  weak  and  ineffective. 

But  to  draw  this  article  to  a  close.  A  revival  is  a 
spiritual  summertide.  In  winter  we  have  light,  but  in  summer 
light  and  warmth.  It  is  light  and  love — light  first  and  fore¬ 
most,  and  the  light  distributing  and  controlling  the  warmth. 
If  we  could  do  the  barest  justice  to  the  everlasting  gospel 
emotion,  suggestibility  and  crowd  psychology  would  drop  into 
their  proper  places.  He  that  expresses  a  great  thought,  says, 
Emerson,  releases  an  earthquake.  And  our  problem  is  to  find 
the  liberating  and  energizing  thought.  Every  great  revival 
in  the  past  has  come  from  a  surprising  discovery  of  a  nerw 
or  a  vivid  realization  of  an  old  truth.  I  believe  the  present 
truth  to  be  the  Immanence  of  God — the  omnipresence  of  the 
Divine  Love — or  the  abiding  Presence  of  Jesus  Christ,  which 
I  'take  to  be  its  human  and  intelligible  expression.  This 
at  the  present  time  is  more  of  a  philosophy  than  a  theology,  and 
more  of  a  theology  than  a  religion.  The  prevalent  conception 
of  God  even  among  intelligent  Christians  is  a  supreme  Beinlg, 
enthroned  in  a  distant  heaven,  primarily  concerned  about  the 
world  to  come..  The  divine  omnipresence  has  to  be  Christianized, 
put  in  the  terms  and  the  Person  and  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus,  for 
I  am  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  human  mind  can  only 
give  its  devotion  to  a  human  personality.  Theories  and  at¬ 
tributes  are  poor  preaching  stuff.  “He  preached  unto  him 
Jesus.”  Closely  allied  to  this  is  the  doctrine  of  prayer  as  one 
of  the  aspects  of  the  divine  omnipresence.  God  answers 
the  prayers  which  He  Himself  has  inspired.  Intercession  is 
in  reality  the  divine  using  the  human — Calvary  reproducing 
its  spirit  in  the  solicitude  and  sacrifice  of  the  priest¬ 
hood  of  believers.  Two  years  ago  I  should  have  written 
revive  the  old  prayer-meetings,  to-day  I  write  change  them 
from  top  to  bottom  and  learn  the  tremendous  significance  of 
New  Testament  intercession.  Then  true  social  service  is  the 
divine  immanence  at  work,  shaping  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
Christians  are  now  awake  to  thisj  but  they  are  no  more  than 
decent  Jews  seeking  the  justification  and  rectification  of  the 
the  world  by  laws  and  schemes  and  organizations.  But 
salvation  comes  through  grace  by  faith.  What  is  needed  is  a 
new  spirit,  and  the  spirit  comes  not  by  Old  Testament  but  by 
New  Testament  methods.  Sir  John  Ervine  in  a  recent  lecture 
declared  there  was  no  modern  drama,  neither  could  there  be  any 
drama  worthy  of  the  name  until  we  regained  our  faith.  And 
this  applies  with  equal  pertinence  to  politics,  economics  and 
citizenship.  Just  as  we  claim  personal  salvation  by  faith  and 
work  it  out  in  fear  and  trembling,  so  also  must  we  claim: 
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social  redemption  by  grace  through  faith,  and  work  it  out  with 
reverence  and  courage.  We  have  to  use  the  poet’s  words  to 
hang  to  the  skirts  of  divine  immanence  and  thereby  outstrip 
Martin  Luther  by  making  social  salvation  by  faith  the  mark 
of  a  standing  or  falling  church.  Because  I  believe  the  good 
must  be  ultimately  the  rational,  my  only  hope  of  a  revival  is  in 
the  great  revolutionary  truth  of  the  Immanence  of  God  ex¬ 
pressing  itself  as  the  energy  of  love  and  intercession  in  the 
individual  Christian  and  as  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  in  all  the 
activities  and  relationships  of  society. 

THOMAS  PHILLIPS. 
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IN  the  new  preface  to  his  recently  re-issued  Mystical 
Element  of  Religion,  Baron  von  Hiigel  reaffirms  his 
characteristic  conviction  that  all  Valid  and  vital  religion  begins, 
proceeds,  and  ends  with  the  Given.  “The  Otherness,  the 
Prevenience  of  God,  the  one-sided  relation  between  God  and 
man,  these  constitute  the  deepest  measure  and  touchstone  of 
all  religion.”  The  words  may  stand  here  at  the  outset  as  in¬ 
dicating  the  thesis  of  this  condensed  essay,  namely,  that  the 
genesis  of  Christian  worship  is  the  sense  of  debt  to  God 
awakened  by  the  realization  of  His  grace  toward  us,  and 
deepened  by  increasing  knowledge  and  experience,  until  it 
becomes  (in  the  phrase  of  Juliana  of  Norwich)  “a  holy, 
marvelling  delight  in  God.”  From  this  standpoint  it  may  be 
seen  that  the  ultimate  problem  which  faces  us  in  any  attempt 
to  restore  the  true  spirit  of  Christian  worship  is  how  to  revive 
and  re-awaken  this  sense  of  debt  which  has  become  dead  or 
dormant  in  so  much  of  our  present-day  religious  life  arui 
thought.  There  are,  indeed,  signs  of  a  sincere  desire  to  cul¬ 
tivate  an  atmosphere  of  reverent  devotion  in  our  corporate 
worship,  but  our  danger  is  that  we  may  approach  the  problem 
from  the  wrong  end,  and  only  achieve  a  dull  formality,  or  an 
aesthetic  sentimentality,  attitudes  which  are  as  far  removed 
from  that  joyful  adoration  which  is  the  differentia  of  Christian 
worship  as  cold  reflected  moonlight  is  from  warm  vivifying 
sunlight.  Our  primary  and  urgent  need  is  a  rediscovery  of 
the  dynamic  of  Grace. 

Such  is  the  conclusion  to  which  this  brief  article  tends 
as  it  moves  among  certain  outstanding  facts  with  a  view  to 
interpreting  them  and  suggesting  some  applications  to  the 
problem  of  worship  as  we  meet  it  in  our  churches. 

I. 

The  facts  of  the  situation,  both  outside  and  inside  or¬ 
ganized  religion,  are  challenging  and  disturbing,  but  they 
must  be  faced.  In  this  matter  of  Public  Worship  we  cannot 
afford  to  ignore  the  psychology  of  the  Present,  and  the  most 
rapid  and  superficial  survey  reveals  two  marked  characteristics 
— the  attraction  of  the  super-normal,  and  the  appeal  to  the 
senses.  The  former  is  apparent  in  the  spread  of  superstitious 
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customs,  the  multiplication  of  mystical  cults,  particularly  the 
vogue  of  the  stance;  and  the  latter  chiefly  in  the  popular 
influence  of  .picturesque  methods  adopted  to  arrest  the  eye. 
Commerce  makes  its  appeal  by  means  of  pictorial  advertise^ 
ment  ;  journalism  through  the  illustrated  paper,  literature  is 
popularized  by  the  cinematograph,  and  education  aided  by 
objective  demonstration.  For  six  days  in  the  week  most  men 
and  women  live  in  an  environment  which  is  rapidly  developing 
the  avenue  of  approach  to  mind,  heart,  and  will  along  the 
pathway  of  sight.  Both  these  tendencies  are  being  reinforced 
by  present-day  science  and  philosophy.  The  discovery  of 
radium  initiated  a  revolution  in  the  scientific  interpretation 
of  the  material  universe,  so  that  to-day  we  have  (to  quote 
Evelyn  Underhill)  “a  huge  vision  of  time  and  motion,  of  a 
mighty  world  which  is  always  becoming,  always  changing, 
growing,  striving,  and  wherein  the  word  of  power  is  not  Law, 
but  Life.” 

In  Philosophy  the  older  materialism  is  being  slowly 
eclipsed  by  the  newer  vitalism,  and  Life  is  more  and  more 
interpreted  in  terms  of  Energy.  As  regards  the  appeal  to  the 
eye,  the  new  psychology  is  rediscovering  and  re-emphasizing 
the  immense  part  played  by  sense-stimulations  in  sub-con- 
sciously  shaping  character.  Modern  thought  is  thus  providing 
a  situation  favourable  to  belief  in  the  supernatural  and  mira¬ 
culous,  and  to  a  revival  of  the  ministry  of  Symbolism  in  Wor¬ 
ship. 

When  we  turn  to  the  sphere  of  organized  religion,  we 
discover  further  significant  facts  in  those  various  tendencies 
towards  free  and  fuller  devotional  expression  which  are  doubt¬ 
less  symptomatic  of  a  deepening  experience  and  a  wider  vision 
among  the  younger  minds  of  our  churches.  “The  Free  Church 
Fellowship,”  for  instance,  is  showing  a  healthy  spirit  of  de¬ 
votional  venture  in  discovering  the  value  of  group-thinking, 
the  ministry  of  silence,  guided  intercession,  and  the  combining 
of  free  and  liturgical  prayer.  “The  Student  Christian  Move¬ 
ment  ”  represents  a  wider  constituency,  and  reveals  a  more 
adventurous  and  challenging  spirit.  The  “Book  of  Prayers 
for  Students”  issued  by  the  Movement,  is  a  remarkable  com¬ 
pilation.  Along  with  forms  of  devotion  from  such  Free-Church 
sources  as  Martineau,  J.  R.  Miller,  and  John  Hunter,  and 
established  churchmen  like  Lancelot  Andrewes,  Bishop  Wilson, 
and  B.  F.  Westcott,  it  includes  prayers  drawn  from  the 
Liturgy  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  and  the  Roman 
Breviary.  Many  of  our  Free  Church  Students  are  familiar 
with  this  little  volume,  which  is  acting  like  leaven  in  some 
minds  and  hearts.  “The  Society  of  Free  Catholics,”  a  fellow¬ 
ship  of  clergy,  ministers,  and  lay  men  and  women  drawn  from 
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from  all  branches  of  the  church,  has  naturally  provoked  pre¬ 
judice  and  opposition,  partly  through  its  use  of  the  much  mis¬ 
understood  term  “Catholic,”  and  its  association  (in  the  public 
mind)  with  the  ritualistic  innovations  of  Dr.  Orchard  at  the 
King’s  Weigh  House  Church.  Whatever  the  views  and  prac¬ 
tices  of  individual  members  may  be,  the  ideals  of  the  society 
must  be  judged  by  its  published  “Basis.”  The  third  of  the 
eight  points  defining  its  position  states: — “We  would  foster 
the  mystical  development  of  the  soul ;  we  uphold  the  sacrifi¬ 
cial  significance  of  Worship;  while  recognizing  the  worth 
of  the  simplest  forms  of  sincere  worship,  we  believe  in  the 
grace  of  sacraments,  the  necessity  of  expressing  devotion  in 
visible  forms,  and  the  value  of  appeal  through  the  senses  to 
to  the  soul ;  and  all  this  we  shall  seek  not  by  imposing  our 
will  upon  others,  or  by  hasty  innovations,  but  by  labouring  to 
secure  an  appreciation  of  their  spiritual  right  and  their  adoption 
by  common  consent.”  It  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  recent 
revival  of  “  Anglo-Catholicism,”  which  to  an  outsider  appears 
to  be  the  most  vigorous  section  of  the  Church  of  England  just 
now. 

This  hurried  glance  at  some  main  currents  flowing  in  or 
around  the  churches  reveals  a  very  strong  tide  moving  in  the 
direction  of  liturgical  and  ritualistic  forms  of  Worship.  We 
may  regard  it  as  an  extreme  re-action,  a  temporary  phase,  a 
dangerous  tendency,  but  even  if  we  view  it  with  distrust  wa 
should  endeavour  to  diagnose  the  situation  so  as  wisely  to 
determine  our  attitude  towards  it. 

II. 

How,  then,  shall  we  interpret  the  situation?  Most  of  us 
have  our  personal  affinities  or  prejudices,  but  these  must  be 
brought  to  the  criterion  of  the  New  Testament.  A  true  doc¬ 
trine  and  development  of  Worship  will  spring  from  a  root 
firmly  planted  in  apostolic  principles;  that  root  is  the  grace 
of  God  realized  in  experience.  To  state  this  is  to  suggest  the 
most  crucial  problem  of  Christian  theology,  namely,  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  Divine  Grace  to  human  need;  is  it  normally  received 
directly,  or  mediated  through  human  channels  and  material 
elements?  The  question  divides  Christendom  into  two  main 
camps,  but  each  side  acknowledges  that,  however  it  comes  to 
men,  the  source  of  Grace  is  the  redeeming  love  of  God,  and  its 
symbol  is  the  Cross.  “He  loved  me  and  gave  Himself  for 
me”  is  the  marvelling  confession  that  conditions  the  whole 
of  apostolic  and  primitive  worship;  there  is  not  a  page  from 
“Romans”  to  “The  Revelation”  from  which  that  note  of 
humble  gladness  is  absent.  Outside  the  Scriptures  it  is  re¬ 
echoed  in  many  writings  of  the  early  Fathers.  “  On  the  so- 
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called  day  of  the  sun,”  wrote  Justin  Martyr  (about  100-167 
A.D.s  “there  is  a  meeting  of  us  all  who  live  in  cities  or  the 
country,  and  the  memoirs  of  the  Apostles  or  the  writings  of 
'  the  prophets  are  read,  as  long  as  time  allows.  Then  when 
the  reader  has  ceased,  the  president  gives  by  word  of  mouth 
I  his  admonition  and  exhortation  to  follow  these  excellent  things. 
Afterwards  we  all  rise  at  once  and  offer  prayers.  .  .  .  When  we 
have  ceased  to  pray,  bread  is  brought,  and  wine  and  water, 
and  the  president  likewise  offers  up  prayers  and  thanksgivings 
to  the  best  of  his  powers,  and  the  people  respond  with 
Amen.”  This  adoring  gratitude  clearly  expressed  itself  in 
primitive  Christianity  in  three  ways — in  speech,  song,  and 
sacrament,  giving  10  the  Church  the  sermon,  the  hymn,  and  the 
Eucharist. 

From  this  fact  and  these  forms  almost  all  subsequent 
elaborations  in  Christian  thought  and  worship  have  sprung, 
passing  and  repassing  through  three  stages — the  evangelistic, 
the  scholastic,  the  ritualistic.  The  form  of  primitive  wor¬ 
ship  was  at  first  a  spontaneous  development  of  the  simple 
synagogue  service,  but  when  the  Lord’s  Supper  was  added,  by 
degrees  the  Sacrament  became  a’ holy  Eucharist,  and  the  chief 
medium  for  expressing  reverent  gratitude.  It  will  probably 
be  found  that  the  source  and  sanction  of  Christian  ritualism, 
particularly  in  Protestantism,  spring  from  a  developed  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  Round  this  central  act  of  worship 
has  gathered  a  wealth  of  ceremonial  elaboration  that  has 
too  often  obscured  its  essential  significance,  but  the  fact  of 
such  manifold  development  is  a  witness  to  the  mighty  de¬ 
votional  impulse  which  sought  to  express  its  gladness  in  so 
many  symbolic  and  picturesque  ways.  “  It  is  only  a  living  tree 
that  puts  forth  too  many  branches.” 

III. 

What  shall  be  our  attitude  in  view  of  these  things? 

Protestantism  has  always  realized  the  peril  of  this  cere¬ 
monial  overgrowth,  and  it  has  been  one  of  the  special 
ministries  of  Nonconformity  to  bear  witness  to  that  primary 
experience  and  those  primitive  sources  from  which  all  valid 
developments  have  sprung,  and  apart  from  which  they  lose  their 
vitality..  In  doing  so,  it  has  been  necessary  to  limit  ourselves 
so  that  our  witness  might  be  vivid,  but  that  need  not  imply 
;  our  denial  of  the  value  of  symbolism  and  the  validity  of 
ritualism  for  some  souls.  One  of  our  most  loyal  and  scholarly 
I  Baptists,  the  late  Professor  Medley  of  Rawdon,  writing  con- 
I  cerning  the  abnormal  revival  of  ritual  in  the  Anglican  Church 
admitted  that  “  in  some  respects  it  is  fitted  to  meet  those 
spiritual  sensibilities  which  arc  an  integral  part  of  human 
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nature,  and  which  claim  their  satisfaction  in  acts  of  worship 
and  communion  with  the  Unseen.”'  Nevertheless  we  realize 
that  in  a  divided  Christendom  Nonconformists  have  a  special 
calling  to  preserve  primitive  apostolic  values  and  perspectives. 

Baron  von  Hiigel  analyses  modern  church  consciousness  j 
into  three  elements: — the  Historical  and  Institutional,  for  which  ; 
most  types  of  Catholicism  and  Ritualism  stand ;  the  Rational 
and  Speculative,  expressed  in  scholasticism  and  modernism; 
the  Experimental  and  Mystical,  represented  in  various  forms 
of  Evangelicalism,  and  especially  characteristic  of  Noncon-. 
formity.  A  re-united  Christendom  may  perfectly  combine 
the  essentials  of  all  three  elements,  but  we  shall  not  further 
such  unity  by  a  superficial  copying  or  enforcing  of  elements 
which  are  not  natural  to  any  particular  branch  of  the  divided 
Church.  For  this  reason  attempts  to  enrich  our  Free  Church 
services  by  introducing  symbolic  ceremenialism  must  ultimately 
prove  disappointing.  If  it  be  true  that  ritual  is  related  to 
dogma,  and  that  a  high  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  in  the 
Sacrament  is  the  chief  source  of  most  ceremonial  elaborations, 
then  Nonconformity  at  present  does  not  provide  the  doctrinal 
soil  in  which  such  symbolism  can  take  root  and  develop.  Its 
strength  lies  in  other  directions,  and  we  shall  best  revive  the 
spirit  of  worship  in  our  services  by  recovering  the  note  of 
apostolic  joy  in  our  preaching,  the  spirit  of  apostolic  praise 
in  our  singing,  and  the  attitude  of  apostolic  gratitude  in  our 
sacraments.  “  It  is  the  highest  and  holiest  of  paradoxes  that 
the  man  who  really  knows  he  cannot  pay  his  debt  will  be  for. 
ever  paying  it,”  writes  Mr.  Chesterton  in  his  delightful  essay 
on  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  “He  will  be  always  throwing  things 
away  into  a  bottomless  pit  of  unfathomable  thanks.”  The 
renaissance  of  worship  will  come  through  the  re-experience  of 
that  sense  of  infinite  debt  to  Divine  Grace. 

P.  FRANKLIN  CHAMBERS. 


Wolverhampton  has  seen  many  varieties  of  Baptist  life. 
The  earliest  was  a  mixture  of  Unitarian  and  Seventh-day 
beliefs,  which  hardly  paved  the  way  for  ordinary  work.  At 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Pearce  of  Birmingham 
was  rejuvenating  the  Midland  Association,  ground  was  broken 
in  Horseley  Field.  The  staunch  old  Calvinists  countered  two 
years  later  at  Noah’s  Ark  yard.  Ever  since,  there  have  been 
these  two  types,  while  the  New  Connexion  provided  a  third 
in  1831.  Mr.  Leslie  Chown  has  given  a  readable  sketch  of 
the  two  older  causes,  in  the  Express  and  Star  for  November  2  3, 
to  celebrate  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  the  present  building  in 
Waterloo  Road. 


The  Place  of  English  in  the  Theological 
Curriculum. 


The  recently  accepted  regulations  for  non-collegiate  men 
seeking  an  entrance  into  our  ministry  include  the  study 
of  English  language  and  literature.  One  wonders  that  for  so 
long  it  has  been  omitted.  Probably  in  the  near  future  the 
force  of  circumstances  will  compel  a  drastic  revision  of  our 
ideas  of  ministerial  training — the  present  interest  in  the  matter 
seems  to  foreshadow  it — and  it  requires  no  gift  of  prophecy  to 
see  that  when  the  time  comes,  the  claims  of  English  will  prove 
irrestible.  Even  our  colleges  will  have  to  find  larger  room  for  it. 

There  are,  all  would  admit,  two  fundamental  qualifications 
for  standing  in  a  pulpit  as  an  accredited  and  efficient  minister. 
First,  the  possession  of  a  living  message  born  of  experience, 
and  then  surely  some  ability  to  articulate  that  message  for  the 
help  of  others.  Which  of  these  is  the  more  important  it  would 
be  difficult  to  say,  but  happily  the  question  is  purely  academic, 
for  in  the  actual  work  the  two  are  inseparable.  Without  the 
message  the  sermon  is  wind — hot  or  cold,  yet  still  wind — but 
also  unless  it  is  meditated  in  such  a  way  as  to  reach  and  find 
the  hearers  it  is  but  vain  beating  of  the  air.  Lord  Charnwood 
says  of  Abraham  Lincoln  that  he  had  the  rare  gift  of  beinig 
able  “  to  take  with  him  the  minds  of  very  many  very  or¬ 
dinary  men.”  That  is,  he  could  not  only  think  but  also 
persuade.  And  if  a  minister  of  the  gospel  is  a  minister  first 
he  is  a  pleader  afterwards,  and  for  pleading  some  knowledge 
of  and  facility  in  language  is  required. 

But  is  not  all  this  everywhere  assumed?  Why  labour 
the  obvious?  Because  there  is  some  justification  for  thinking' 
that  the  assumption  goes  too  far. 

When  a  man  appears  before  one  of  our  Boards,  seekin|g 
admission  to  the  ministry,  efforts  naturally  are  made  to  see 
that  he  has  the  root  of  the  matter  in  him..  He  is  tested  fairly 
thoroughly  to  discover  the  reality  of  his  experience,  and  the 
substance  of  his  message.  Little  chance  would  he  stand  if  it 
were  felt  that  he  failed  in  this  essential.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
that,  he  is  given  a  course  of  intensive  training  lasting  over  a 
period  of  five  or  six  years,  all  with  the  view  of  helping  him 
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to  a  yet  closer  grip  and  clearer  vision  of  the  message  he 
already  has.  In  theory,  at  least,  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  our 
colleges  to  change  a  man’s  essential  message,  rather  they  en-  , 

courage  him  to  be  bimself  to  the  end — though  it  is  understood  | 

that  he  needs  help  in  order  to  elucidate  it  further,  to  test  it  1 

in  the  light  of  church  history  and  wider  life,  and  so  win  a  ; 

greater  definiteness  and  certainty. 

But  ought  not  a  man’s  power  of  utterance  to  be  equally 
trained?  No  man  of  course  would  gain  entrance  into  a 
college  who  had  not  in  some  way  demonstrated  that  he  had 
the  gift  of  speech — but  once  in  college,  he  finds  this  more 
or  less  taken'  for  granted.  He  may  do  a  little  English  for 
his  Matriculation  examination,  but  fortunate  is  he  if  he  finds, 
an  interest  in  the  art  of  expression,  running  head  and  neick 
with  his  interest  in  Theology  and  Biblical  Science.  Thesfe 
become  important  while  the  other  sinks  for  the  time  into  the> 
background.  If  so,  is  it  not  one  of  the  weak  points  in  our 
ministerial  equipment  ? 

Of  course  it  can  be  argued  that  a  man’s  message,  if 
vital,  will  inevitably  find  its  mode  of  expression.  Give  a  man 
something  to  say,  and  he  will  say  it.  That  is  true  enough,  and 
no  view  of  thq  matter  would  be  correct  which  failed  to  begin 
there.  But  equally  true  it  is  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  bricks 
without  straw.  I  mean  there  is  another  side  to  the  truth — as 
every  author  and  journalist  to-day  recognizes.  Even  when 
a  man  has  his  message  clear  he  is  still  dependent  on  hils 
vocabulary,  and  vocabulary  can  be  enlarged,  style  can  become 
more  vivid,  and  speech  not  merely  correct  but  telling.  After 
all,  it  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  finding  a  way  of  saying  what 
one  has  to  say,  but  the  way,  which,  while  it  does  justice  to 
one’s  thought,  is  at  the  same  time  easiest  and  pleasantest  for 
those  who  hear.  The  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  is  not  just  the 
uttering  of  truth.  It  is  the  declaration  of  the  word  in  such  a 
way  as  may  win  for  it  a  ready  acceptance  and  make  it  easy 
of  assimilation. 

The  missionary  in  a  foreign  country  is  a  good  example 
in  this  respect.  He  is  always  close  to  the  problem  of  language, 
and  he  knows  well  that  a  knowledge  of  the  thought  forms, 
and  even  the  prejudices  of  the  people  amongst  whom  he 
labours  is  as  important  as  a  clear  vision  of  his  Gospel:  that 
is  why  it  is  becoming  increasingly  common  for  missionaries 
to  soak  in  the  literature  of  their  adopted  land.  Many  of  them 
make  it  a  life-long  study,  realizing  that  there  is  nothing  so 
characteristically  national  as  a  national  literature.  And  that 
is  so  of  our  own.  Where  better  are  reflected  the  peculiarities, 
of  English  life,  the  guiding  lines  of  English  thought  aiid 
development  in  the  years,  the  atmosphere  of  our  country  than 
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in  the  great  treasury  of  English  literature?  To  get  in  the 
pulpit  the  spirit  and  tone  of  our  master-writers,  is  for  every  public 
man  a  decided  gain,  and  in  these  days  when  it  is  demanded 
that  a  minister  should  be  a  man  of  his  people  and  of  his  age 
as  well  as  one  who  holds  eternal  verities,  we  cannot  leave 
too  much  to  natural  endowment,  or  rather,  shall  we  say,  we  cannot 
despise  the  additional  advantage  of  training.  Great  preachers, 
like  Maclaren  and  Spurgeon,  have  well  known  how  to  appreciate 
this  rich  portion  of  our  heritage.  Lesser  men  require  to  profit 
by  it  even  more. 

In  the  past  undoubtedly  there  has  been  a  certain  amount 
of  prejudice  against  giving  the  study  of  language  too  prominent 
a  place  in  ministerial  preparation.  Part  of  the  prejudice  was 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  way  it  was  conceived.  Too  often  it  has 
been  no  more  than  a  study  of  grammatical  rules  and  exceptions 
(for  which  English  is  famous),  and  then  a  cramming  up  of 
dates  of  births,  deaths,  and  so  forth.  Stopford  Brooke’s 
Primer  is  admirable,  but  what  a  pity  to  stop  where  Brooke 
leaves  off!  The  study  of  the  subject  matter  itself — the 
reading  and  examination  of  the  great  works — was  too  often 
regarded  as  a  mere  holiday  task,-  something  over  and  above 
the  necessary  thing,  an  extra  if  we  were  keen  enough  to  do  it- 
The  beauty  of  the  landscape  was  missed  often,  because  of 
the  absurd  preoccupation  with  the  telegraph  poles.  However,  all 
this  is  changing.  The  teachers  of  English  themselves  are 
changing  it.  Witness,  for  example,  the  books  of  Quiller  Couch. 
Let  any  one  see  what  he  makes  of  English  language  and 
literature,  and  then  say  whether  there  is  not  here  a  subject 
which  is  worthy  of  deliberately  life-long  study  on  the  part  of 
all  who  could  endeavour  to  persuade  and  uplift  his  fellows. 

The  second  reason  why  the  subject  has  been  looked  at 
askance  is  the  fear  of  filling  the  pulpits  of  our  land  with  literary 
dilettanti,  happier  in  turning  a  pretty  phrase  to  one  in  wrestling 
with  saving  truth.  The  essay  style  of  preaching  is  rightly 
condemned.  In  fact,  our  people  have  a  horror  of  it.  But 
the  only  way  surely  to  avoid  that  evil  is  not  by  discourag¬ 
ing  men  from  the  study  of  their  medium,  but  by  deepening  their 
experience  and  desire.  Where  passion  fails  no  language 
whether  pretty  or  otherwise,  will  be  living.  But  when  passion 
surges  up  in  its  great  forceful  waves  it  will  be  all  the  more 
effective  if  in  the  prepared  mind  it  finds  fitting  forms  to  use. 
Let  it  be  quite  understood  that  the  secret  of  true  speech  is  not 
beautiful  language  but  fitting  language.  The  art  is  not  in  say¬ 
ing  the  thing  prettily  but  in  saying  it  aptly.  But  that  can 
never  be  done — save  by  the  born  genius,  who  is  very  rare; — 
without  prolonged  study  of  the  material  language  offers  and 
the  ways  in  which  it  has  been  used. 
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We  do  not  of  course  claim  that  study,  however  well- 
directed  or  long-continued,  can  make  a  genius.  In  this 
also  one  star  differeth  from  another  in  glory.  But  we  maintain 
that  any  man’s  ability  can  be  greatly  enhanced  by  guidance  ' 
and  practice,  and  that  sermons  which  often  are  felt  to  be 
deadly  dull,  could  be  lifted  on  to  the  plane  of  effectiveness, 
were  there  behind  them  a  real  acquaintance  with  such  prin¬ 
ciples  as  modern  English  masters  expound,  and  in  them  the  j 
ringing  cadances  of  our  great  English  prose.  A  Paderewski 
find  it  necessary  to  practise  many  hours  a  day.  There  is  a 
corresponding  drill  necessary  to  him  who  aspires  to  be  an 
effective  speaker.  Such  drill  we  think  should  begin  in 
college,  that  the  student  being  aware  of  its  value  may  cultivate 
it  through  the  years. 

A.  DAKIN. 


To  the  Honourable  Commissionrs  of  the  War  Office. 
Please  to  inform  me  of  Christopher  Watkin,  son  of  Henry 
Watkin,  a  Protestant  of  the  Denomination  of  General  Baptists, 
born  at  Castle  Donington  in  the  county  of  Leicester  the  3rd 
day  of  March  1777,  attested  by  Thos.  Pickering,  pastor,  Jno. 
Bakewell,  elder,  to  the  General  Baptist  Society  in  Castle 
Donington  aforesaid.  N.B.  Christopher  Watkin  went  with 
the  Duke  of  York  the  first  time  into  Holland  in  the  15th 
regiment  of  Light  Dragoons  in  the  Colonel’s  company,  and 
has  not  been  heard  of  since.  Please  to  direct  for  Henry 
Watkin  at  Mr.  Jno.  Bakewell’s  grocery,  Castle  Donington, 
Leicestershire.  Henry  Watkin. 

Fifteenth  Drags.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Watkin  was  in 
the  Colonel’s  Troop  of  this  Regt.  in  1794  and  was  killed  on 
the  Continent.  The  Register  for  the  above  Period  is  with  the 
Navy  Baggage  at  Dartford  so  that  it  is  not  known  whether 
his  Christian  name  was,  or  was  not  “  Chrystopher.”  G.  Anson 
L’Cor.  R.L.D. 

If  you  have  occasion  to  apply  here  again  upon  this 
business,  be  sure  to  let  this  letter  accompany  your  application. 

[Postmarks.  Loughborough  109.  Nov.  14,  1800.] 


The  New  Biography  of  William  Carey. 

WILL/ AM  CAREY, 

'  By  S.  Pearce  Carey,  ALA. 

Alessrs.  H odder  dr*  Stoughton,  Ltd.,  London.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Price,  1 2s.  6d.  net. 

This  is  a  book  for  all  time.  “The  last  and  best  word  on 
Carey,”  and  yet  perhaps  it  is  more  truly  the  book  for 
the  hour — to-day’s  crisis  in  human  history.  Here  is  the  author’s 
graphic  delineation  of  the  times  in  which  Carey  first  saw  visions 
— the  words  reveal  his  biographer’s  terse  and  vivid  descriptive* 
power : — 

“  Carey  was  fortuned,  as  we  have  seen,  in  his  English 
environment.  Education  was  arriving  for  the  children 
of  the  poor.  Wonder  was  reborn  at  the  beauty  of  Nature. 
Our  Empire  was  getting  established  in  America  and 
India.  Captain  Cook  was  charting  the  isle-strewn  Pacific 
and  outlining  south  coasts  for  Britain’s  inheritance.  Sons 
of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  buying  new  freedoms  with 
blood.  Home  fights  were  being  won  for  the  people. 
Parliament  and  Press.  Free  churchmen  were  challenging 
statutes  that  denied  them  fair  citizenship.  France  was 
in  the  birth-pangs  of  a  juster  day.  Britain  was  blushing 
for  her  slave  trade.  A  fresh  vision  was  dawning  for  the 
possibilities  of  Man.  Compassion  was  waking  for  the 
imprisoned  and  insane.  Westminster  was  protecting 
India  from  British  greed.  Clergy  were  called  to  devout 
social  service  by  the  life  of  William  Law.  Wesley  was- 
publishing  the  vitalizing  evangel.  Redeemed  ones  were 
quickened  to  poetry  and  praise.  Rigid  Calvinisms  were 
yielding.  Churches,  weary  of  inefficient  isolation,  were 
beginning  to  combine.  Collective  prayer  was  becoming  a 
contagion,  scientific  studies  were  pregnant  with  unimagined 
results.  Industrial,  commercial  and  social  change  was 
at  the  doors.  Britain’s  business  world  was  being  reasoned 
into  an  opening  of  closed  gates.  The  unevangelized 
peoples  were  burdening  at  least  a  few  British  consciences, 
and  constraining  them  towards  paths  of  missionary  toil. 
This  was  the  environment  of  Carey’s  English  years.” 
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History  repeats  itself.  “There  is  sorrow  on  the  sea,  it 
cannot  be  quiet.”  This  Life  of  William  Carey  suggests  the 
only  true  solution  for  human  restlessness — Christ,  and  a  world¬ 
wide  proclamation  of  the  Evangel  of  God.  Why  should  not 
the  Baptist  Church  of  Great  Britain  and  America  lead  the  way 
to-day,  as  they  did  then?  A  Church  ablaze  with  holy  zeal  to 
win  a  world  for  Christ  would  cast  out  the  devils  that  infest 
Europe,  and  bring  a  new  Pentecost.  This  thrilling  record 
sounds  the  trumpet-call  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  for  the  world. 
Jehovah  asks  again,  “Whom  shall  I  send,  and  who  will  go 
for  us?  ” 

A  recent  review  of  the  biography  of  Archbishop  Benson, 
by  his  ison,  says,  “  The  biographical  fashion  of  to-day  en¬ 
courages  an  intimacy  and  frankness  that  were  hardly  per¬ 
missible  in  years  gone  by.  Frankness  means  only  the  unveiling 
of  affection.”  So  it  has  been  with  Pearce  Carey.  It  took 
him  ten  years  to  gather  “  the  whole  worth-while  story  ”  of  his 
hero,  and  his  aim,  in  which  he  has  been  wonderfully  successful, 
was  personal — the  disclosure  of  a  man  rather  than  the  history 
of  a  movement.  He  makes  his  hero  intimate  with  all  who 
read  his  life.  Readers  of  this  volume  put  it  down  with  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  founder  of  modern  Protestant  missions  is  no  dim 
haloed  personality  of  the  early  nineteenth  century.  He  lives. 
You  know  him,  you  see  him.  He  grips  you.  He  touches  your 
heartstrings.  In  him  and  with  him  you  see  anew  the  prophetic 
vision  of  Christ  and  the  world  problem.  “  Behold,  the  glory 
of  the  God  of  Israel  came  from  the  way  of  the  East,  and  His 
voice  was  like  the  sound  of  many  waters,  and  the  earth  shined 
with  His  glory.”  And  he  stands  beckoning  to  you.  A  man 
of  like  passions  with  ourselves,  of  weakness  and  frailty  and 
sin,  humbled  every  time  he  gazed  into  his  soul’s  depths,  cheered 
as  he  recognized  who  had  loved  him  and  chosen  him,  and 
thrust  him  forth  to  fight  the  stupendous  powers  of  evil  in 
heathen  lands.  “This  is  the  word  of  the  Lord  unto  Zerub- 
babel,  saying,  Not  by  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  my  spirit, 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts.  Who  art  thou,  O  great  mountain? 
Before  Zerubbabel,  thou  shalt  become  a  plain,  and  he  shall 
bring  forth  the  headstone  with  shoutings  of  Grace,  grace 
upon  it.” 

The  Baptists  of  the  Midlands  have  cause  to  rejoice  in  the 
part  their  fathers  played  during  Carey’s  thirty-two  English 
years.  Pearce  Carey  calls  us  once  again  to  take  heed  unto  the 
glory  of  the  village — the  village  church,  the  village  pastor,  the 
village  children.  It  was  not  Canterbury,  York,  London,  Liver¬ 
pool,  Glasgow,  in  which  the  Almighty  searched  for  a  man  after 
Christ’s  own  heart,  a  man  to  lead  the  forward  movement— the 
aim  of  which  was  to  win  a  lost  world  for  God.  It  was 
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Paulers  Pury,  Hackleton,  Piddington,  and  Moulton.  “  But 
thou  Bethlehem  Ephratah,  which  art  little  to  be  among  the 
houses  of  Judah,  out  of  thee  shall  one  come  forth,  unto  me  that 
is  to  be  ruler  in  Israel,  whose  goings  forth  are  from  of  old, 
from  Everlasting.”  Many  great  missionaries  have  been,  like 
their  Master,  village  bred  men  and  women.  And  yet  it  was 
the  cities  that  saved  the  movement  in  the  great  crises  of  its 
early  years.  God  needs  His  Jerusalem  as  well  as  His  Nazareth. 
Paul  was  city  bred  and  city  born,  even  though  most  of  the 
Apostles  were  villagers.  Let  Baptists  not  forget  to  glory  in 
their  villages  and  in  all  their  infirmities. 

William  Carey  was  fortunate  in  his  friends — and  in  his 
colleagues.  Pearce  Carey  gives  bright  cameos  of  many  worthies 
as  he  threads  the  pilgrim  way  of  his  famous  relative.  Above- 
all  others,  Andrew  Fuller — whose  portrait  we  miss  from  the 
illustrations  that  so  fittingly  adorn  the  story — Robert  Hall,  John 
Ryland,  Samuel  Pearce,  John  Sutcliffe,  Reynold  Hogg:  and 
on  the  foreign  field,  Marshman  and  Ward — names  “  to  re¬ 
member  in  the  early  morning” — John  Thomas,  Yates,  Mack, 
Chater,  and  others.  And  the  members  of  Carey’s  own  family, 
too, — Felix,  Jabez,  Eustace,  and  William, — are  also  thrown  upon 
the  screen  in  faithful  portraiture.  They  cause  both  anguish 
and  joy  to  the  doctor’s  heart :  and  the  faithful  historian  is 
true  to  life  in  his  fashioning  of  the  prosaic,  the  romantic  and 
the  tragic  play  of  plastic  circumstance.  This  is  one  of  the' 
abiding  values  of  his  record. 

Pearce  Carey  has  been  a  discoverer — and  his  discoveries 
add  to  the  charm  of  his  beautiful  story.  He  discovered  John, 
Warr — to  whom  he  reverently  dedicates  his  book — “  John  Warr, 
of  Yardley  Gobion,  Potters  Pury,  the  fellow  apprentice  to 
whose  importunity  Carey  owed  his  early  quest  for  God.”  Listen 
to  this  call  to  personal  evangelism,  the  quest  for  the  soul  of  a 
friend. 

“  Meanwhile  John  Warr  sought  God  with  all  hisi 
strength,  till  Christ  became  his  conscious  Saviour  and 
his  living  Lord.  He  learned  what  it  was  to  be  reborn 
from  above.  There  was  he  vastly  rich:  only  a  shoes- 
maker’s  apprentice,  but  having  struck  the  treasure  of 
the  field.  God’s  pearl  was  his,  and  in  his  hand.  God’s, 
pearl  was  in  his  soul.  Desire  to  share  his  secret  soon 
possessed  him.  He  talked  of  Christ  to  Carey  and  his 
master,  not  for  discussion,  but  to  win  them  for  his  Lord. 
Says  Carey,  ‘He  became  importunate  with  me.’” 

Pearce  Carey  has  discovered  the  heroism  of  a  woman — 
the  Doctor’s  first  wife,  and  the  mother  of  all  his  children^ 
whom  other  biographers  have  only  dispraised.  Dorothy  Carey 
was  illiterate,  a  home  bird  who  “  had  never  so  much  as  seen 
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the  sea.”  She  was  within  “a  month  of  motherhood”  when 
her  husband  came  to  tell  her  of  his  appointment  to  the  foreign 
field;  and  she  would  not — ^would  not,  consent  to  his  going.  Like 
the  church  at  which  he  was  pastor,  at  first  she  resisted,  and 
rebelled.  Then  she  gave  him  Feli.K — their  eight-year-old, 
bright,  gifted  boy  to  go  with  him.  They  parted  in  angtuish. 
But  God  blessed  the  way.  The  vessel  on  which  his  passage 
had  been  taken  left  without  them.  Some  weeks’  delay  gave 
him  time  to  revisit  the  cottage  home.  John  Thomas  pleaded 
with  Dorothy  to  make  the  sacrifice.  At  last  she  cried,  “  I’ll 
go — if  my  sister  here  will  go  with  me.”  She  went — and  it  cosit 
her  health,  Snd  happiness,  and  a  mental  disorder  which  har¬ 
rowed  her  and  her  house  for  the  next  thirteen  years.  Her  spirit 
passed  into  a  permanent  gloom.  It  was  the  price  she  paid 
for  daring  to  go  to  India  in  those  unsheltered  years.”  And 
she  died  in  the  first  week  of  December  1807,  “offered  uppn 
the  service  and  sacrifice  of  the  Faith.”  It  is  a  pathetic  story, 
tragic  in  its  illumination  of  the  home  atmosphere  in  which  Dr. 
Carey  laid  the  foundations  of  his  glorious  work.  Pearce  Carey 
has  discovered  “the  song  in  the  mud  of  things.”  We  join 
him  in  laying  a  wreath  of  roses  upon  her  grave.  We  should 
have  appreciated  a  portrait  of  her,  and  of  Charlotte  Carey. 

Pearce  Carey  has  discovered  for  some  of  us  a  new  angle 
of  vision  for  what  he  terms  “the  woe,” — the  schism  between 
the  home  authority  and  the  Serampore  trio  that  darkened  the 
period  1817  to  1830.  It  was  a  claim  to  equal  comradeship 
and  freedom  against  a  demand  for  control  and  possession  of 
property  and  funds.  It  is  a  dead  controversy,  and  God  forbid 
that  it  should  be  repeated.  We  agree  with  Smith  that  the  disr 
pute  brought  “into  Christlike  relief  the  personality  of  Carey.” 
Yet  it  is  not  without  its  message  for  to-day.  Controversy  is 
in  the  air.  The  Bible  League  is  denying  freedom,  and  indins-^ 
triously  disseminating  mistrust  and  false  charges.  Even  our 
denominational  leaders  are  quarrelling  over  Christian  unity. 
Some  mission  stations,  too,  are  weak  and  ineffective  because  of 
the  lack  of  love  among  the  brethren  and  sisters.  Christ’s  ser¬ 
vice  is  not  that  way.  The  world  vision  calls  to  humility  and 
fellowship  in  love  and  sacrifice  and  service.  Let  us  close  up 
the  ranks,  as  Browning  says,  Pearce  Carey’s  love  for  whom 
adds  to  the  wealth  of  his  story. 

Where  the  serpent’s  tooth  is, 

Shun  the  tree. 

“And  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Zechariah,  Execute, 
true  judgment,  and  shew  mercy  and  compassion  every  man  to 
his  brother,  and  oppress  not  the  widow,  nor  the  fatherless,  nor 
the  stranger,  nor  the  poor,  and  let  none  of  you  imagine  evil 
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against  his  brother  in  your  heart.”  It  is  passing  strange  how 
long  it  takes  Christ’s  disciples  to  get  level  even  with  Old 
Testament  ethics. 

One  misses  the  ring  of  laughter  in  the  lives  of  the 
missionary  giants  of  those  days.  Their  letters  were  over  empha¬ 
sized  with  other-worldliness.  Friends  of  the  modern  descendants 
of  the  Carey  family  associate  the  name  with  peals  of 
merriment,  with  human  joy,  with  boysome  friskiness.  Dr. 
Carey,  with  his  neat  and  antiquated  dress,  his  mind  and  bene¬ 
volent  face,  seems  to  have  been  able  to  smile,  but  never  to 
laugh.  He  had  one  hobby — only  one.  “To  watch  things  grow 
was  his  dear  recreation”  in  childhood  and  into  oldest  age.  The 
experiences  of  his  wonderful  and  famous  College  garden  were 
the  e.xperiences  of  his  life,  and  of  the  Mission.  The  under 
gardeners  were  a  trial  to  his  faith  and  patience.  He  had  a 
hunger  for  new  specimens.  Storms  and  inundations  destroyed 
in  a  few  hours  the  work  of  years,  even  as  the  Press  fire,  and 
the  sad  controversy,  sought  to  blast  the  value  of  a  life’s  vigor¬ 
ous  toil.  But  Carey  was  a  giant  in  faith,  and  a  believer  in  the 
omnipotence  of  prayer.  He  watched  things  grow — slowly,  won¬ 
derfully,  beautifully.  His  converts  grew,  till  Krishna  Pal  be¬ 
came  a  thousand :  his  colleagues  grew,  till  weird  John  Thomas 
became  the  staff  of  thirteen  stations:  and  his  translations 
grew,  until  the  early  attempts  at  Bengali  saw  six  whole  Bibles, 
twenty-three  New  Testaments,  and  Gospels  or  portions  in  five 
other  languages.  Well  might  William  Carey  be  a  lover  of  the 
prophets,  and  especially  of  Isaiah.  We  know  no  fitter  words 
with  which  to  close  this  review,  and  to  commend  this  booik, 
well  printed,  beautifully  illustrated,  to  every  pastor,  every  Sun¬ 
day-school  teacher,  and  to  all  who  are  lovers  of  Christ  and  Hi» 
triumphant  course: 

“  My  covenant  was  with  him  of  life  and  peace,  and  I  gave 
them  to  him  that  he  might  fear,  and  he  feared  Me  and  stood  in 
awe  of  My  name.  The  law  of  truth  was  in  his  mouth,  and  un¬ 
righteousness  was  not  found  in  his  life.  He  walked  with  Me 
in  peace,  and  uprightness,  and  did  turn  many  away  from 
iniquity.” 


HERBERT  ANDERSON. 


Continental  Anabaptists  and  Early 
English  Baptists. 

WE  are  attaining  a  much  clearer  view  of  the  sixteenth 
century  Anabaptists,  who  were  long  slandered  and 
were  much  misunderstood.  Justice  has  been  done  to  them  by 
such  historians  as  A.  H.  Newman  and  T.  M.  Lindsay. 

One  question  about  them  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  Baptists : 
What  is  our  own  relation  to  them?  It  was  assumed  by  Rippon 
that  in  substance  they  and  we  are  one;  in  this  he  simply 
adopted  the  view  of  those  who  opposed  them  and  us  alike.  He 
was  followed  by  many  other  Baptists,  such  as  Orchard  in  1838, 
Armitage  in  1887,  Carey  Pike  in  1904.  On  the  other  hand 
modern  Paedobaptists  are  most  cautious  in  alluding  to  any  con¬ 
nection,  and  Richard  Heath  even  speaks  of  the  fall  of  Anabap- 
tism  in  1536,  which  seems  an  error  of  another  kind.  It  seems 
well,  therefore,  that  the  question  should  be  examined  by  itself. 
The  case  for  distinction  is  stated  here,  and  the  case  for  a 
certain  indebtedness  is  presented  separately. 

I.  THE  ANABAPTISTS  OUTSIDE  ENGLAND. 

It  is  well  known  that  during  the  sixteenth  century  people 
called  by  their  enemies  “Anabaptists”  were  well  known  in 
Saxony,  all  along  the  Rhine,  at  Augsburg,  in  Tirol,  Austria, 
north  Italy,  Moravia,  Bohemia,  Poland.  Also  that  some  of  them 
took  refuge  in  England  and  won  a  few  converts,  two  of  whom 
published  books  on  their  views.  Lindsay’s  map  in  his  second 
volume  on  the  history  of  the  Reformation  illustrates  the  dis¬ 
tribution. 

It  is  equally  well  known  that  some  of  them  obtained  power 
at  Munster,  where  they  were  attacked  and  exterminated.  It  is 
less  notorious,  but  well  established,  that  in  the  very  next  year 
a  congress  was  held  near  Bockholt,  in  Westphalia,  when  re¬ 
organization  began.  There  soon  emerged  a  leader,  Menno 
Simons,  whose  influence  was  great  from  Wisby  in  Gothland  to 
Flanders,  and  perhaps  as  far  south  as  Strasburg.  Though  his 
disciplinary  methods  were  repudiated  elsewhere,  yet  his  name 
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was  gradually  adopted  by  all,  and  the  “Anabaptists"  of  the 
sixteenth  century  are  continuous  with  the  later  “  Mennonites." 
But  there  was  fierce  and  steady  persecution,  which  exterminated 
all  in  Italy,  and  most  in  south  Germany  and  the  Austrian 
dominions.  The  Moravian  section  had  most  vitality,  and,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  communism,  they  have  received  close  attention 
from  modern  Socialists.  Most  of  these  who  escaped  or  did  not 
conform,  took  refuge  in  South  Russia.  And  the  emigration  to 
America,  which  began  as  early  as  1650,  has  been  greatly 
quickened  in  the  last  fifty  years,  so  that  more  than  half  the 
whole  are  now  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Full  accounts 
are  given  by  themselves  in  the  new  Schaff -Herzog  and  in  the 
Encyclopcedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics;  while  the  United  States 
Census  Bureau  has  issued  modern  reports  dealing  with  their 
history,  and  touching  even  on  their  condition  in  Europe,  where 
they  exist  in  Switzerland,  Germany,  Holland  and  Russia. 

It  is  agreed  that  there  are  no  Mennonites  in  England  to¬ 
day.  The  question  is  as  to  the  relation  in  the  sixteenth  and 
Magistracie,  Ministerie,  Church,  Scripture,  and  Baptisme. 

II.  THE  ANABAPTISTS  IN  ENGLAND. 

Allusions  to  these  begin  with  1528,  and  have  been 
gathered  together  by  Baptist  historians;  they  may  be  seen 
conveniently  in  Crosby,  I,  38,  and  in  Evans,  Early  English 
Baptists,  volume  I.  At  first  we  read  of  “all  Dutch,  certain 
Dutchmen,  nineteen  Hollanders,  born  in  Holland,  &c";  but  in 
1539  King  Henry  spoke  of  such  foreigners  having  “seduced 
many  simple  persons  of  the  King’s  subjects,”  and  next  year  the 
French  ambassador  implied  that  twelve  London  citizens  had 
adopted  the  opinions  ot  the  Flemish  Anabaptists.  Bishop 
Ridley  soon  enquired  of  his  clergy  whether  Anabaptists  were 
holding  conventicles,  and  he  was  actively  concerned  in  the 
death  of  Joan  of  Kent,  a  Colchester  woman,  condemned  for  a 
characteristic  Anabaptist  doctrine.  Fox  refers  often  to  the 
“Anabaptists  lately  springing  up  in  Kent,”  with  many  details. 
Doctor  Some,  in  1589,  declared  that  some  persons  of  these 
sentiments  had  been  bred  at  our  universities,  the  Anabaptistical 
absurdities  having  been  specified  by  him  in  1588  as  touching 
Magistracie,  Ministerie,  Church,  Scripture,  and  Baptisme. 

When  we  find  also  that  the  new  Articles  of  Religion 
take  express  notice  of  Anabaptist  doctrines,  it  is  clear  that 
the  continental  immigrants  had  won  English  adherents,  that 
there  were  now  English  Anabaptists.  In  1562  Elizabeth 
ordered  “the  Anabaptists.  .  .  from  the  parts  beyond  the  seas 
.  .  .  [who]  had  spread  the  poison  of  their  sects  in  England,  to 
depart  the  realm  within  twenty  days,  whether  they  were  natural- 
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bom  people  of  the  land  or  foreigners.”  But  the  persecution 
by  Alva  sent  more  and  more  over,  so  that  in  1575  there  was  a 
capture  of  a  whole  Flemish  congregation. 

The  question,  then,  is  whether  these  English  Anabaptists 
won  by  the  continental  immigrants  have  any  continuity  with 
the  English  Baptists.  There  may  be  continuity  of  external 
organization,  quite  compatible  with  remarkable  changes,  even  of 
doctrine;  an  extreme  case  is  the  technical  legal  continuity  of 
the  Church  of  England  despite  the  changes  at  the  Reformation. 
Whoever  would  assert  this  as  between  the  English  Anabaptists 
and  the  English  Baptists,  must  produce  evidence.  There  is 
remarkable  dearth  of  evidence  after  1577,  and  as  yet  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  the  English  Anabaptists  had  any  formal 
organization. 

ProHably  more  interest  would  be  felt  in  a  resemblance 
of  doctrine  or  methods.  There  is  a  remarkable  opening  of 
communications  to-day  between  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Orthodox  Churches  of  the  East,  of  which  one  after  another  is 
declaring  that  there  is  no  bar  to  inter-communion ;  and  possible 
relations  with  the  Church  of  Sweden  are  being  explored. 
Though  no  one  would  assert  any  external  bonds  for  centuries, 
inner  resemblances  are  being  tested.  So  it  is  quite  reasonable 
to  examine  what  the  English  Anabaptists  held. 

The  last  three  Articles  of  Religion  suggest  that  their 
enemies  were  struck  with  their  communism,  their  objection 
to  oaths,  weapons  and  war.  More  important  are  two  of  their 
works,  which  have  been  printed  in  our  Transactions,  iv.,  91, 
and  vii.,  71,  showing  views  in  1557  and  1575.  The  earlier 
work  is  a  lengthy  criticism  of  Calvinism,  especially  the  doctrines 
of  reprobation  and  final  perseverance.  The  later  is  a  discussion 
whether  it  is  lawful  to  revenge  wrongs,  by  invoking  the  law 
or  by  using  force;  it  widens  out  to  object  to  judicial  oaths,  to 
acknowledge  kings  and  magistrates,  and  incidentally  grants 
authority  to  the  Old  Testament,  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  “  abolished 
by  the  newe.” 

These  two  works  are  not  complete  expositions  of  Anabaptist 
tenets,  but  they  probably  show  what  were  the  points  that  chiefly 
excited  attention.  To  them  we  may  add  the  view  of  Hoffmann 
imbibed  by  Joan  of  Kent,  that  our  Lord’s  flesh  was  created  in 
the  body  of  Mary,  and  owed  nothing  physically  to  her.  Then 
we  have  all  the  leading  ideas  that  were  held  by  the  English 
Anabaptists,  and  they  are  all  directly  due  to  the  continental 
Anabaptists  or  Mennonites. 

How  long  these  views  persisted  in  English  circles  it  is  not  j 
easy  to  say.  They  certainly  were  not  widely  spread,  for  Bishop 
Jewell  in  his  Apology  of  1567  said  that  England  did  not  know 
the  Anabaptists.  But  when  the  Separatist  Church  of  1586 
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largely  migrated  to  Holland,  where  contact  with  the  Mennonites 
was  easy,  we  find  that  some  of  the  English  presently  adopted 
Anabaptist  views,  and  after  a  while  were  excommunicated.  In 
1597  John  Payne  published  at  Haarlem  a  warning  as  to  eight 
views  held  by  the  English  and  Dutch  Anabaptists  in  Holland:  — 
Christ  did  hot  take  his  pure  flesh  of  the  Virgin  Mary;  The 
Godhead  was  subject  to  passions  and  to  death;  The  infants  of 
the  faithful  ought  not  to  be  baptized;  Souls  sleep  till  the  re¬ 
surrection  ;  Magistrates  ought  not  to  put  malefactors  to  death ; 
Wars  are  condemned;  Predestination  and  the  Lord’s  day  arc 
condemned;  Free  will  and  the  merit  of  works  are  held. 

This  is  good  evidence  that  there  were  English  Anabaptists 
in  Holland  at  this  time.  Though  the  account  of  their  tenets 
is  from  a  hostile  witness,  we  are  able  to  compare  with  the 
confession  drawn  up  by  Hans  de  Ries  in  order  to  explain  him¬ 
self  to  another  group  of  English,  eleven  years  later.  The 
emphasis  is  very  different,  but  Payne’s  account  is  not  incom¬ 
patible. 

The  points  here  mentioned  are  none  of  them  characteristic 
of  English  Baptists:  only  in  a  single  respect  is  there  coin¬ 
cidence,  the  refusal  of  baptism'  to  infants.  As  to  the  other 
points,  on  some  of  them  Baptists  were  divided  in  opinion,  on 
others  they  held  the  exact  opposite.  This  comes  out  well  in  the 
familiar  story  of  the  intercourse  of  Smyth,  Helwys  and  Murton 
with  the  Mennonites. 

III.  THE  FIRST  ENGLISH  BAPTIST  CHURCH. 

In  the  year  1608  or  1609,  John  Smyth  baptized  himself 
and  most  of  the  people  who  had  come  with  him  from  Eng‘lanid> 
then  they  formed  themselves  into  a  church.  They  were  speedily 
asked  why  they  had  not  sought  baptism  at  the  hands  of  the 
Mennonites;  and  as  they  were  actually  living  in  premises 
belonging  to  a  Mennonite,  communications  were  opened.  They 
compared  opinions,  and  it  is  quite  instructive  to  see  how  utterly 
independent  they  were  of  one  another  at  first.  Smyth  stated 
his  views  in  twenty  articles,  Ries  edited  his  confession  anew  into 
thirty-eight.  On  comparison,  with  a  view  to  union,  the  English 
split  into  three  groups.  The  first,  says  Richard  Clifton,  separ¬ 
ated  from  the  others  “  holding  the  error  about  the  incarnation 
of  Christ.”  The  second,  and  largest,  headed  by  Smyth,  saw  no 
obstacle  to  union,  and  asked  for  it;  but  the  Mennonites  hesitated 
and  shelved  the  matter,  till  after  the  death  of  Smyth  (whose 
self-baptism  was  a  difficulty  to  them),  the  application  was 
renewed,  and  the  English  were  recognized  as  a  church  in 
communion  with  the  Mennonites.  The  third,  headed  by  Helwys. 
revised  the  confession  of  Smyth,  and  declined  fellowship  with 
the  Mennonites. 
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Of  the  first  group,  further  information  is  wanting.  The 
second  group  remained  as  an  English  Mennonite  church  in  full 
communion  with  the  Dutch  Mennonites;  a  generation  later, 
when  the  members  had  learned  Dutch,  there  was  a  union  of 
three  churches  including  this,  into  the  one  strong  church  still 
worshipping  on  the  Singel. 

The  third  group,  under  Helwys,  returned  to  England,  the 
first  English  Baptist  church  on  English  soil.  The  story  of  its 
intercourse  with  the  second  group  was  told  in  1862  by  Benjamin 
Evans  from  documents  still  to  be  seen  at  the  Singel.  Though 
the  translation  was  poor,  and  the  arrangement  mistaken,  there 
is  nothing  wrong  as  to  the  main  point,  that  the  English  Baptists, 
now  increased  to  five  churches,  differed  from  the  Dutch  an'd 
English  Mennonites  on  several  points: — As  to  Christ  assuming 
his  substance  from  Mary,  the  lawfulness  of  an  oath,  the  weekly 
celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  the  administrator  of  the 
sacraments,  the  fulfilling  magistracies,  and  the  bearing  of 
arms. 

These  matters  were  discussed  at  considerable  length,  and 
in  the  end  both  sides  agreed  that  the  differences  were  too 
serious  to  permit  of  intercommunion.  The  correspondence 
ceased,  and  was  never  renewed.  One  or  two  single  persons, 
such  as  Murton’s  widow,  crossed  to  Holland,  and  were  received 
into  the  English  Mennonite  church  there,  in  one  case  expressly 
on  the  strength  of  the  baptism  in  1609:  but  there  was  no 
transfer  from  church  to  church.  After  1640  there  was  an  ab¬ 
solute  cessation  of  all  intercourse. 

More  than  that :  the  idea  of  Succession  arose  at  a  most 
early  stage,  and  Helwys  declared  that  it  was  “Antichrist’s  chief 
hold.’’  Not  merely  did  these  churches  disclaim  succession  as  a 
fact,  they  objected  to  it  as  unnecessary,  and  insistence  on  it  as 
distracting. 

Each  party  has  developed  independently.  Professor  Kiihler 
says  that  his  fellow-believers  in  Europe  to-day  no  longer  abide 
by  their  original  tenets  as  to  ecclesiastical  discipline,  bearing 
of  arms,  or  civil  office;  that  their  opinions  are  unchanged  as  to 
baptism  and  oath-taking ;  that  most  are  liberal,  while  the  more 
conservative  profess  a  biblical  orthodoxy.  In  America  Professor 
Horsch  gives  a  lengthy  description  of  the  six  groups  into  which 
they  are  divided:  all  are  very  quaint  in  their  practices,  most 
retain  feet-washing,  anointing  of  the  sick,  the  kiss  of  charity: 
they  oppose  oaths,  lawsuits,  war. 

In  many  towns  of  Russia,  Germany,  Holland,  America, 
there  are  Mennonite  churches  and  Baptist  churches.  They  have 
no  more  intercourse  with  one  another  than  Methodists  with 
Presbyterians.  1 
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IV.  ENGLISH  REPUDIATION  OF  THE  TERM 
“ANABAPTIST.” 

Not  only  did  the  English  churches  of  1611-1630  break 
off  intercourse  with  the  Mennonites,  they  were  at  pains  to 
dissociate  themselves  in  English  eyes  from  the  Anabaptists.  In 
1615  they  signed  ajn  epistle  as  “His  Majesty’s  faithful  Subjects, 
commonly  (but  most  falsely)  called  Ana-baptists.”  They 
presented  a  supplication  to  the  King  in  1620  as  “loyal  subjects, 
unjustly  called  Ana-baptists.”  Even  a  generation  later  the 
confession  of  1 660  was  “  set  out  by  many  of  us  who  are 
(falsely)  called  Ana-Baptists.” 

They  were  not  indulging  in  any  etymological  argument, 
but  were  repudiating  connection  with  the  well-known  people 
called  in  England  “Anabaptists,”  though  abroad  they  were 
equally  known  as  “  Mennonites.”  The  doctrines  of  these  men 
were  fairly  well  known,  and  the  English  disclaimed  them. 
Busher  was  at  pains  to  uphold  royal  authority,  within  due  limits. 
In  1615  the  followers  of  Helwys  reiterated,  “We  do  un- 
feignedly  acknowledge  the  authority  of  earthly  magistrateg, 
God’s  blessed  ordinance,  and  that  all  earthly  authority  and 
command  appertains  to  them.”  “  For  all  other  things  we  hold, 
as  the  lawfulness  of  magistracy,  God’s  blessed  ordinance,  of 
Christ  our  Saviour  taking  his  flesh  of  the  Virgin  Mary  by  the 
wonderful  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  &c.,  you  may  see  them  in 
our  Confession  in  print,  published  four  years  ago.”  To  the 
rejoinder,  many  that  be  called  Anabaptists  hold  the  contrary, 
and  many  other  strange  things,  they  reply,  “We  cannot  but 
lament  for  it.”  To  the  further  point,  you  will  yet  be  called 
Anabaptists,  because  you  deny  baptism  to  infants,  they  reply, 
“  So  were  Christians  before  us  called  Sects ;  and  so  they  may 
call  John  Baptist,  Jesus  Christ  himself,  and  his  apostles.  Ana¬ 
baptists;  for  we  profess  and  practise  no  otherwise  herein  than 
they,  namely,  the  baptizing  of  such  as  confess  with  the  mouth 
the  belief  of  the  heart.  And  if  they  be  Anabaptists  that  deny 
baptism  where  God  hath  appointed  it,  they,  and  not  we,  are 
Anabaptists.”  Here  the  similarity  of  view  on  the  one  point  is 
admitted,  and  dismissed  as  clouding  the  issue;  the  gist  of  the 
argument  is  that  connexion  is  denied  with  the  well-known  men 
who  had  strange  ideas  as  to  oaths,  magistracy,  the  flesh  of 
Jesus. 

In  1644,  when  civil  war  was  breaking  out,  another  associa¬ 
tion  of  the  word  was  recalled,  that  the  Anabaptists  of  Munster 
had  dared  to  fight,  and  Doctor  Featley  tried  to  scare  men  with 
the  thought  that  English  Baptists  would  behave  as  at  Munster. 
Therefore,  the  English  Calvinistic  Baptists,  with  whom  he  was 
in  actual  contact,  took  up  the  challenge,  and  they,  too,  said 
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three  or  four  times  that  they  were  “commonly  (but  unjustly) 
called  Anabaptists.”  They,  too,  spoke  of  their  views  on  magis¬ 
tracy  and  private  property,  and  quite  plainly  dissociated  them¬ 
selves  from  “  some  unruly  men  formerly  in  Germany,  called 
Anabaptists.” 

It  is  therefore  submitted  that  English  Baptists  have  no 
kind  of  continuity  with  English  Anabaptists  or  with  foreign 
Anabaptists,  whether  formally  or  by  kindred  doctrine.  The 
latter  have  no  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  their  history,  and  they 
tell  it  plainly ;  we  have  no  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  it,  but  they 
are  as  independent  of  us  as  are  Unitarians  and  Congregational- 
ists. 

W.  T.  WHITLEY. 


The  Relation  between  English  Baptists 
and  the  Anabaptists  of  the  Continent. 

IT  will  be  well  to  make  it  plain  at  the  outset  that  it  is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  maintain  a  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  early  English  Baptists  and  the  Continental  Anabaptists. 
It  is  frankly  admitted  that  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
— or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say,  ignorance — the  evidence  to 
establish  such  a  position  is  not  forthcoming.  Perhaps  it  never 
will  be  forthcoming.  Neither,  on  the  other  hand,  are  we  at 
present  in  a  position  to  deny  the  connection.  That,  at  least, 
is  the  modest  contention  of  this  paper. 

The  word  “relation”  in  the  title  is  deliberately  chosen. 
It  is  of  course  a  very  wide  and  vague  term.  Relation  may  in¬ 
deed  be  negative  as  well  as  positive.  If  positive,  it  may  vary 
indefinitely  in  the  degree  of  its  nearness;  and  it  may  be  direct 
or  indirect.  Two  bodies  are  directly  related  when  it  can  be 
shown  that  one  is  originated  by,  or  avowedly  continues,  the 
other.  In  the  present  case,  there  can  be  no  question  of  affirming 
such  a  direct  relation.  It  has,  on  the  contrary,  been  definitely 
disproved.  On  this  point  I  have  nothing  to  except  or  to  add 
to  what  has  been  adduced  by  Dr.  Whitley,. or  by  Mr.  Champlin 
Burrage  in  his  Early  Dissenters.  The  English  Baptist  move¬ 
ment  was  not  founded  by  Anabaptists  from  the  Continent,  nor 
by  Englishmen  who  had  been  baptised  or  ordained  by  such 
Anabaptists,  nor  did  the  English  Baptists  profess  to  reproduce, 
the  principles  of  the  latter. 
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But  was  there  an  indirect  relation  between  the  two  bodies? 
Were  the  founders  of  English  Baptism  in  any  degree 
influenced  by  Anabaptist  propaganda,  whether  in  the  shape  of 
oral  teaching  or  written  apology?  Unfortunately  evidence  on 
this  subject  is  so  far  lacking.  We  have  no  statements  froin 
them  showing  consciousness  of  a  debt  to  Anabaptism.  On  the 
contrary  we  know  that  the  early  English  Baptists  were  con¬ 
cerned  to  affirm  their  distinctness  from  the  Anabaptists.  As  to 
the  significance  of  this  fact  something  will  be  said  later  on.  In 
the  absence  of  express  testimony  from  the  persons  themselves, 
we  have  to  fall  back  upon  inference  from  points  of  seeming 
similarity  between  the  two  bodies.  Here,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  there  may  easily  be  considerable  difference  in  the  con¬ 
clusions  favoured  by  different  judges.  It  is  a  familiar  pheno¬ 
menon  that  where  evidence  is  fragmentary  or  ambiguous,  the 
decisive  factor  in  the  conclusion  is  apt  to  be  the  judge’s  personal 
prepossession,  and  the  same  evidence  which  seems  to  one  man  to 
warrant  a  certain  conclusion,  seems  to  his  opponent  equally  or. 
more  consistent  with  the  opposite  conclusion.  To  take  a 
familiar  instance,  the  Catholic  has  no  difficulty  in  discovering 
his  own  conception  of  episcopacy  in  the  earliest  Christian 
literature,  canonical  and  extracanonical. 

Now,  on  the  question  before  us,  different  investigators 
have  arrived  at  opposite  conclusions.  For  the  positive  view  we 
may  cite  Professor  McGlothlin,  who  in  his  article  on  the 
Anabaptists  in  Hastings’  Encyclopedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics 
says,  “  It  is  possible,  and  indeed  probable,  that  there  is  some 
connexion  between  them  and  the  Independents,  English  Baptists 
and  Quakers,  all  of  whom  show  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Anabaptists.”  For  the  negative  view  it  is  sufficient  to  quote 
Dr.  Whitley.  In  his  Baptist  History  just  published,  he  says, 
“Baptists  are  to  be  sharply  distinguished  from  the  Anabaptists 
of  the  Continent,  some  of  whom  took  refuge  in  England  as 
early  as  1530,  but  had  won  only  two  known  English  adherents 
in  40  years”  (p.  17).  I  must  be  allowed  to  call  attention  to 
the  word  “  known  ”  in  this  sentence.  “  Two  known  adherents 
in  40  years.”  Yes:  they  happen  to  be  known  because  they 
uttered  their  views  in  tracts  which  are  still  (more  or  less) 
extant.  But  is  it  sound  to  infer  from  this  fact  that  EngHish 
Anabaptists  were  very  few?  It  is  the  argument  from  silence, 
which  is  always  precarious.  Is  it  not  a  much  more  probable 
inference  that  there  were  silent  members  greatly  more  numerous 
than  those  who  found  a  voice  on  paper? 

On  the  next  page  (p.  18)  Dr.  Whitley  says,  “It  is  inex¬ 
cusable  to-day  to  confound  the  continental  Anabaptists  of 
the  sixteenth  century  with  the  English  Baptists  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.”  If  he  means  to  repudiate  any  debt  of  the 
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latter  to  the  former,  “  inexcusable  ”  seems  rather  a  strong  word. 
Why  this  apparent  warmth  of  feeling?  When  one  sees  English 
Baptists  like  Dr.  Whitley  and  Dr.  Shakespeare  so  eager  to 
deny  all  connection  between  Baptists  and  Anabaptists,  one  is 
tempted  to  wonder  whether  they  are — of  course,  unconsciously — 
influenced  by  any  bias  against  the  Anabaptists.  That  a  strong 
prejudice  against  the  latter  determined  until  quite  recently  the 
accounts  given  of  them  by  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Church 
historians,  we  all  know.  This  prejudice  was  based  on  certain 
peculiarities,  troublesome  to  constituted  authority  exhibited  by 
various  Anabaptist  sects,  and  especially  on  the  lamentable 
extravagances  perpetrated  by  a  small  section  of  the  Anabaptists 
when,  frenzied  by  savage  persecutions,  they  got  the  upper  hand 
for  a  brief  season  in  Munster.  Is  it  possible  that  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  the  said  eccentricities  has  anything  to  do  with  the 
apparent  reluctance  of  some  English  Baptists  to  recognise  any 
debt  to  a  body,  the  vast  majority  of  whose  members  are  now 
recognised  by  impartial  historians  to  have  lived  quiet  lives  of 
conspicuous  piety  and  morality? 

At  all  events,  it  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  plead  for 
the  maintenance  of  an  open  mind  on  the  question  of  relation¬ 
ship,  and  by  showing  an  d  priori  probability  that  Baptists  were 
influenced  by  Anabaptists,  to  give  an  impulse,  if  possible,  to 
a  search  for  further  evidence  on  the  subject,  and  to  its  favour¬ 
able  consideration  if  (or  when)  produceable. 

It  is  not  contested  that  from  about  1530  .Anabaptist 
refugees  from  persecution  found  their  way  into  England,  that 
they  carried  on  propaganda  here,  and  met  with  a  certain  or 
rather,  an  uncertain,  amount  of  success.  Were  the  founders  of 
English  Baptism  influenced  in  some  degree  by  that  propaganda? 
We  have  seen  above  that  the  main  evidence  on  this  point  at 
present  available  must  be  derived  from  a  comparison  of  the 
known  tenets  and  practices  of  the  two  bodies.  But  here  at  once 
we  are  confronted  by  serious  difficulty.  Take  practice  first.  We 
are  largely  ignorant  of  the  forms  of  organization  and  worship 
adopted  by  the  Anabaptists.  We  do  know  that  they  laid  very 
little  stress  on  outward  forms,  whether  of  practice  or  belief. 
Principal  Lindsay  remarks  (Reformation  II,  p.  422),  “What 
characterised  them  all  [he  is  describing  mystics  and  Anti- 
trinitarians  as  well  as  Anabaptists],  was  that  they  had  little 
sense  of  historic  continuity,  cared  nothing  for  it  .  .  .  that 
they  all  possessed  a  strong  sense  of  individuality,  believing  the 
human  soul  to  be  imprisoned  when  it  accepted  the  confinement 
of  a  common  creed,  institution  or  form  of  service,  unless  of 
the  very  simplest  kind.”  They  found  the  mark  of  the  truie 
church  rather  in  the  presence  of  a  certain  spirit  and  life — 
those,  namely,  which  were  characteristic  of  New  Testament 
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Christianity,  as  they  understood  and  sought  to  reproduce  it. 
Hence  it  is  not  remarkable  that  we  hear  little  of  their 
observances,  and  that  what  we  do  hear  shows  wide  divergence 
between  different  sections  of  the  Anabaptist  group.  Mr.  Bax 
notes  that  some  of  them  refused  even  the  ceremonies  of  baptism 
and  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

Of  their  tenets,  it  is  true  that  we  know  a  good  deal  more. 
Nevertheless,  the  method  of  comparison  can  hardly  be  applied 
so  immediately  as  Dr.  Whitley  applies  it.  The  reason  is  that 
here  again  there  is  an  extreme  divergence  between  the  tenets 
of  the  Various  sects  of  Anabaptists.  Lindsay  tells  us  that 
“  some  [Anabaptists]  maintained  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the 
medieval  church  (the  special  conceptions  of  a  priestly  hierarchy, 
and  of  the  Sacraments  being  always  excluded),  others  were 
Lutherans,  Calvinists  or  Zwinglians;  some  were  Unitarians, 
and  denied  the  usual  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ;  a  few 
must  be  classed  among  the  Pantheists”  (ib.  p.  424).  It  is  in 
fact  extremely  difficult  to  name  positions  that  were  held  by  all, 
or  even  by  the  majority  of  the  Anabaptist  sects.  Sebastian 
I'ranck,  a  contemporary  and  not  unkindly  observer,  declares 
that  no  two  sects  agree  in  all  points.  Lindsay  mentions  repu¬ 
diation  of  the  State  Church  as  “perhaps  the  one  conception  on 
which  all  parties  among  them  were  in  absolute  accord”  (ib. 
443).  Elsewhere  he  says,  “It  is  simply  impossible  to  give  any 
account  of  opinions  and  practices  which  were  universaUy 
prevalent  among  them.  Even  the  most  widely  spread  usages, 
adult  baptism  and  the  ‘  breaking  of  bread,’  were  not  adopted 
in  all  the  divisions  of  the  Anabaptists”  (ib.  p.  446). 

To  begin  with  the  tenet  alluded  to  in  the  nickname  Ana¬ 
baptist — while  all  Anabaptists  rejected  baptism  of  infants,  and 
held  that  only  conscious  believers  belonged  to  Christ’s  Church, 
not  all  practised  the  baptism  (or  rebaptism,  as  their  opponents 
said)  of  the  believers  who  joined  them.  As  to  ceremonies  in 
general,  we  have  already  noted  that  Anabaptists  attached  little 
weight  to  them ;  but,  whereas  most  rejected  those  of  the  State 
Church,  some,  on  the  principle  that  all  forms  are  matters  of 
indifference,  allowed  themselves  to  show  outward  conformity. 
There  were  Anabaptists  who  wandered  about  preaching  their 
views,  and  Anabaptists  who  discountenanced  preaching.  Ana¬ 
baptists  who  observed  Sunday  as  a  feast,  and  others  who 
refused  to  do  so.  The  view  that  Christ  did  not  derive  his 
human  flesh  from  Mary  was  by  no  means  characteristic  of 
Anabaptists  in  general ;  nor,  apparently,  was  the  notion  that 
the  dead  sleep,  in  a  sort  of  intermediate  state,  until  the 
Judgment  Day.  Communism,  for  the  support  of  the  members 
of  the  society,  was  by  no  means  universal  among  Anabaptists,:, 
perhaps  the  greater  number  inculcated  a  Christian  Stewardship 
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of  his  possessions  on  the  part  of  the  individual.  Almost  all 
maintained  “  passive  resistance,”  i.e.  they  acknowledged  the  duty 
of  obedience  to  the  civil  magistrates,  except  in  matters  of 
religion,  and  held  that  for  disobedience  in  these  matters  they 
were  to  suffer  persecution  without  resistance  or  retaliation. 
But  some,  not  all,  denied  that  a  man  could  be  a  magistrate  and 
a  Christian.  War  and  capital  punishment  were  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  Anabaptists  in  general;  but  there  was  a  section 
which  taught  that  one  day  the  faithful  would  be  used  as  the 
Lord’s  instruments  for  the  violent  overthrow  and  execution  of 
the  ungodly  authorities  of  this  world.  This  view,  however,  was 
no  more  typical  for  the  generality  of  Anabaptists  than  was  the 
“millenarianism”  of  the  followers  of  Melchior  Hoffmann.  On  the 
taking  of  an  oath,  and  the  use  of  law  courts,  there  was  probably 
no  less  diversity  of  view.  Not  to  multiply  further  these  points 
of  difference,  we  will  merely  add  that  while  the  majority  of 
Anabaptists  were  honourably  distinguished  by  the  austere  purity 
of  their  morals,  there  were  apparently  some  who  were  antinomian 
in  teaching  or  practice. 

It  is  this  bewildering  variety  of  tenet  among  Anabaptist 
sects  which  accounts  for  the  extremely  different  estimates  of 
the  movement  pronounced  by  modern  historians.  According  as 
he  attends  primarily  to  this  or  that  group  of  tenets,  the  historian 
may  proclaim  it  “medieval”  or  “modem” — it  may  appear  to 
him  reactionary,  or  in  the  Van  of  progress.  Thus,  according  to 
Lindsay,  the  face  of  Anabaptism  was  toward  the  past.  “The 
whole  Anabaptist  movement  was  medieval  to  the  core;  and 
like  most  of  the  medieval  religious  awakenings,  produced  an 
infinite  variety  of  opinions  and  practices”  (ib.  p.  441).  Con¬ 
trast  with  this  the  finding  of  McGlothlin.  “The  Anabaptists 
were  several  centuries  in  advance  of  their  age.  Some  of  their 
tenets,  then  universally  anathematized  and  persecuted,  have 
been  adopted  by  all  civilized  lands,  e.g.  universal  religious 
toleration;  and  thus  have  been  widely  incorporated  in  the 
newer  lands  (America  and  Australia),  and  are  making  headway 
in  the  older  societies,  e.g.  complete  separation  of  Church  and 
State;  yet  others  are  still  objects  of  endeavour,  only  seen  as 

far-off  boons,  as,  for  example,  abolition  of  war.  ...  It  is 

remarkable  that  these  people  should  have  drawn  from  a  fresh 
study  of  the  Bible  so  many  great  ideas  that  still  float  before  the 
race  as  high  and  distant  ideals.”  (op.  cit.  41 1-2.) 

'  Enough  has  now  been  said  to  show  the  great  difficulty  in 

the  way  of  an  immediate  comparison  of  Anabaptist  tenets  with 
those  of  the  English  Baptists.  But  while  it  is  impossible  to 
make  a  list  of  specific  tenets  common  to  Anabaptists  in  general, 
it  is  possible  to  distinguish  a  few  fundamental  ideas  which 
underlie  and  give  character  to  all  their  sects.  There  is  the  idea 
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of  the  individual  soul’s  direct  access  to,  and  fellowship  with' 
God,  independent  of  the  meditation  of  church  or  priest.  This, 
again,  rests  upon  some  doctrine  of  an  “  inner  light  ” — a  spark  of 
the  divine  spirit  in  the  individual,  which,  if  heeded  and  obeyed, 
suffices  to  lead  him  in  the  ways  of  God.  The  true  church; 
consists  not  of  persons  mechanically  included  therein  by  accident 
of  birth  or  performance  on  them  of  any  ceremony,  but  of 
those  who  are  actually  saints — persons  whose  lives  are  under  the 
control  of  the  divine  Spirit.  All  such  are  brethren,  and  belong 
to  the  fellowship  of  God’s  people.  How  He  intends  them  to 
live,  as  individuals  and  as  brothers,  they  are  to  learn  from  the 
New  Testament  Scriptures.  As  nearly  as  possible  they  are  to 
reproduce  the  faith  and  life  of  the  New  Testament  saints.  In 
virtue  of  the  divine  spark  within  him,  each  individual  has  the 
ability  to  understand  and  interpret  these  scriptures  for  himself. 

Now  this  broad  type  of  a  simple,  practical  Christianity, 
ruled  by  the  individual’s  own  devout  study  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  reappear?  on  English  soil  in  the  Baptists.  If  there  were 
Anabaptists  here,  seeking,  and  with  some  success,  to  propagate 
their  faith,  as  we  know  to  have  been  the  case,  it  is  not-  a 
natural  supposition  that  they  may  have  exercised  some  influence 
on  the  first  Baptists?  That  the  Baptists  drew  widely  different 
conclusions  from  the  New  Testament  in  many  details,  is  a  fact 
that  presents  no  real  obstacle  to  this  supposition.  We  have 
seen  that  on  the  Continent  Anabaptist  sects  arising  in  different 
regions  and  under  varying  conditions,  adopted  widely  different 
views.  It  can  be  no  marvel  if  on  English  soil  the  same 
germinal  ideas  gave  rise  again  to  a  quite  novel  type. 

There  is,  indeed,  one  serious  objection  to  the  hypothesis. 
As  Dr.  Whitley  points  out,  the  English  Baptists  themselves  were 
careful  to  disavow  any  connection  with  the  Continental  Ana¬ 
baptists.  But  the  objection  is  not  fatal.  It  was  natural  that 
the  Baptists  should  wish  to  escape,  if  possible,  the  odium  that 
everywhere  attached  to  the  Anabaptists,  and  the  persecution 
which  followed  them.  And  the  differences  between  themselves 
and  the  Anabaptists  were  so  many  and  obvious  that  they  might 
in  all  good  conscience  believe  themselves  quite  distinct  from 
them.  But  still  this  would  not  prevent  the  possibility  of  a 
certain  indebtedness  on  their  part.  We  are  all  apt  to  find 
encouragement  and  strengthening  in  our  convictions  when  we 
see  them  exhibited  also  by  those  of  a  different  party  from  our¬ 
selves,  and  are  ready  also  to  borrow  or  accept  from  them  ideas 
that  fit  'n  with  the  general  frame  of  our  thinking.  And  this  is 
likely  to  be  much  more  decidedly  true  of  a  small,  obscure  sect, 
oppressed  and  universally  denounced. 

I  venture,  then,  to  suggest  that  there  is  sufficient  likeli¬ 
hood  of  Anabaptist  influence  upon  early  English  Baptists  to 
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make  it  worth  while  to  seek  for  further  and  more  direct  evi¬ 
dence  on  the  subject.  And  I  will  end  this  paper  by  quoting  in  i 
support  the  words  of  one  whose  opinion  carries  far  more  weight  ' 
than  mine.  In  Baptist  Historical  Transactions,  VII,  pp.  72-3, 
Dr.  A.  Peel  recalls  his  statement  elsewhere  that  in  the  century 
before  that  in  which  George  Fox  began  his  work,  there  were  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  bodies  of  worshippers — sometimes 
having  much  in  common  with  the  Anabaptists  or  the  Family  of 
Love — whose  views  were  much  akin  to  those  of  Fox’s  followers, 
and  urges  “  as  yet  there  has  been  no  real  and  systematic  re¬ 
search  concerning  Anabaptist  congregations  in  London,  Norwich 
and  elsewhere.  .  .  .  There  is  a  real  opportunity  for  investi¬ 
gators  in  this  field.”  I  have  only  to  add  that  the  “  elsewhere  ” 
should  specially  include  those  districts  of  Northern  England 
whence  came  the  first  English  Baptists  of  Amsterdam. 

A.  J.  D.  FARRER. 


The  Lincolnshire  Conference 

of  the  New  Connexion,  1791-1803. 

The  New  Connexion  of  General  Baptists  organised  in  1770, 
and  planned  to  have  two  Associations ;  the  Southern,  how¬ 
ever,  soon  died  out.  As  its  most  energetic  members  were  of 
Methodist  extraction,  they  had  previously  instituted  Conferences, 
at  which  standard  questions  were  put,  to  elicit  information  and 
provoke  discussion.  The  first  of  these  was  the  Midland,  dating 
from  about  17.S0;  the  second  was  the  Yorkshire,  about  1772;  the 
third  was  the  Lincolnshire.  The  Minutes  of  the  Midland,  or 
Leicestershire,  are  in  the  .Society’s  possession,  and  lengthy  extracts 
have  been  published  in  volumes  v — vii.  The  earliest  minutes  of 
the  Lincolnshire  Conference  are  the  subject  of  the  following 
study :  later  minute  books  are  in  the  Society’s  possession. 

Many  records  of  Christian  ministries  and  denominational 
effort  are  hidden  in  MS.,  books,  letters,  and  paragraphs  in  old 
magazines  stored  up  by  descendants  of  contemporary  owners,  and 
in  many  cases  unknown  and  forgotten. 

In  an  old  parchment-bound  book,  eight  inches  by  six  inches, 
of  seventy-six  pages  and  eight  more  stitched,  are  extant  the 
minutes  of  an  Association  of  Christian  Churches  and  ministers 
from  June  1791  to  March  1803.  The  book  has  on  and  within 
the  cover,  Thomas  North,  Spalding,  Lincolnshire,  Feb.  2,  1802. 

The  minutes  show  the  desire  for  truth,  consistent  living,  New 
Testament  discipline,  mutual  help,  and  fraternal  union  that  in  all 
ages  has  exercised  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  actuated  by 
spiritual  impulses. 

The  minutes  record  forty-five  meetings — quarterly,  with  some 
omissions.  The  place  of  meetings  are  in  this  order :  Gosberton, 
Fleet,  Boston,  Wisbech  (St.  Peters),  Coningsby,  Spalding.  Then 
repeated  with  addition  of  Bourne,  Tyd  St.  Gyles,  March,  and 
Peterborough. 

The  first  page  is  headed  “  1791.  As  General  Baptists.  For 
the  good  of  us  now  (with  Gods  Blessing)  and  our  Successors, 
the  following  is  left  on  Record.” 
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NO.  1. 

At  a  meeting  of  Ministers  houlden  at  Gosberton,  Thursday 
June  23.  1791. 

Ministers  who  attended  were 
Thompson,  Boston  Burgess  Fleet 

Freestone  Wisbeach  Ewen  Do. 

Rusling  Spalding  Binns  Gosberton 

Wright  Do.  With  several  Church  members. 

About  11  o’clock  the  Meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  after 
which  Bro.  Thompson  was  appointed  Chairman,  Bro.  Freestone 
moderator.  Bro.  Ewen  scribe,  then  the  following  things  were 
agreed  upon.  1.  The  desine  of  the  Meeting  with  each  other  for 
our  mutual  Benefit,  as  Ministers  for  the  advantage  of  our 
respective  Churches,  and  for  the  glory  of  God. 

2  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  meetings  be  houlden  once 
every  Quarter,  and  that  the  Midsummer  Quarterly  meeting  be 
at  Cunningsby  in  order  to  accommodate  our  aged  Bro 
Boyes,  the  other  places  of  meeting  to  be  Boston,  Gosberton, 
Spalding,  Fleet  or  Lutton,  Tidd  St.  Gyles  &  Wisbeach. 

3  Agreed  that  ye  following  Questions  as  the  Ground  of  our  pro¬ 
ceedings  be  constantly  attended  to. 

1.  What  have  we  heard  or  know  about  each  other’s  preaching 

since  our  last  meeting? 

2.  What  difficulties  have  we  to  mention. 

3.  What  can  be  done  more  for  the  advancement  of  Religion 

amongst  us? 

As  the  meeting  will  necessarily  be  attended  With  some  Expence 
it  was  conveyed  in  what  method  such  expence  should  be  defrayed 
whether  ye  Church  where  such  meetings  is  houlden  shall  pay  the 
whole  Expence  and  so  in  rotation,  or  whether  each  Church  shall 
bear  the  Expence  of  its  own  Ministers  attending  these  meetings? 
after  some  Consideration  the  latter  mode  was  preferred  as  being 
most  Equitable :  and  we  reccommend  it  to  the  Consideration  of 
all  our  Churches  we  agree  that  against  our  next  Quarterly 
meeting  Bro.  Burgess  procure  a  Quarter-Book  to  insert  all  the 

Minutes  of  this  and  our  succeeding  meetings  of  this  kind - and 

also  the  copies  of  the  minutes  of  each  meeting  be  forwarded  from 
one  to  another  for  the  advantage  of  our  Churches  Respectively. 
Agreed  that  at  each  Quarterly  meeting  a  sermon  shall  be  preached : 
and  that  the  nomination  of  the  Preacher  be  left  to  the  Ministers 
of  that  Church  where  such  meeting  is  to  be  houlden — and  also  that 
such  minister  be  scribe  at  the  meeting  houlden  at  his  place  or  else 
find  a  person  to  officiate  in  his  room  And  moreover  for  the  sake 
of  order  it  is  agreed  that  every  one  who  speaks  to  any  Question 
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shall  address  himself  always  to  the  Chairman  at  such  meetings. 
A  case  from  Wisbeach  immediately  connected  with  the  third 

foundation  Question  was  brought  into  this  meeting - which  for 

want  of  Time  ws  postponed  &  to  I  e  particularly  attended  to  at  our 

next  meeting - Tis  agreed  that  the  next  Quarterly  meeting  be 

houlden  at  Fleet  on  ye  27  day  of  September  1791,  at  which  Time 
Bro.  Ingham  of  Maltby  is  appointed  to  preach  &  in  case  of 

failure  Bro  Wright  of  Spalding. - 

Signed  in  behalf  of  the  said  meeting. 

W.  Thompson,  Chairman. 

21 

Minutes  of  a  Quarterly  Meeting  of  Ministers,  holden  at  Fleet, 
Wed.  Oct.  22, 

1796 

Ministers  present 


Briggs  .  of  . Gosberton 

Taylor  . Boston  Moderator 

Freeston  . Wisbeach  Chairman 

Smith  . ...Tyd  St.  Giles 

Brn.  Binns  . Bourn 

Rusling  . Spalding 

Wright  .  do. 

Ewen . Wisbeach 

Burgess . Fleet  Scribe. 


Morning  Business. 

Br.  Taylor  opened  the  meeting  with  prayer. 

The  Chairman  read  over  the  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting. 

Br.  Freeston  informed  the  Meeting,  that  he  has  admonished  the 
Friends  at  Peterborough,  about  the  Impropriety  of  Mr.  Friends 
preaching  among  them ;  but  the  admonition  was  attended  with 
very  little  effect,  if  any,  for  some  time  afterwards. 

Q.  What  have  we  heard  or  known,  of  each  other  as  Preachers, 
and  of  our  Preaching  since  last  Meeting? 

The  stated  Labours  of  one  of  our  Brn.  were  Spoken  of  as  ap¬ 
pearing  to  give  much  Satisfaction,  and  as  affording  a  pleasing 
prospect  of  Usefulness : 

Some  Occasional  Sermons,  by  others,  were  mentioned,  some  with 
approbation,  and  some  rather  otherwise. 

Q.  What  difficulties  have  we  to  mention? 

Some  were  mentioned.  Arising  from  Temporal  Encumbrances, 
and  Family  Illness.  .  .  .  Others,  Arising  from  ungracious  Mem¬ 
bers;  and  who  appear  to  have  such,  even  at  the  Time  of  their 
Admission.  .  .  .  and  others,  from  the  Inactivity  of  members  in 
matters  of  Church  Discipline. 
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Afternoon  Business. 

Q.  What  have  any  of  our  Members  now  present,  to  Remark 
concerning  us  as  preachers,  and  of  our  preaching? 

Only  one  or  two  members  being  present,  they  declined  making  any 
Remark. 

Ques.  What  can  be  done,  more  than  has  been  done,  to  promote 
Religion  among  us? 

The  Friends  at  Peterboro’  having  expressed  their  desire,  that 
Brother  Wright  of  Spalding  supply  them  regularly  every  Lord’s 
Day ;  and  Br.  Wright  having  desired  the  Advice  of  this  meeting 
on  the  Subject.  ...  We  are  Unanimously  of  Opinion,  that  he 
would  do  well  to  Accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  Friends  there,  at 
least  that  he  make  a  Trial  for  the  ensuing  Quarter.  And  we  also 
at  the  same  time  recommend  to  the  friends  at  Peterbro’  that 
they  make  it  a  point  of  Conscience  to  Indemnify  Him,  for  such 
Expenses,  &  loss  of  Time,  which  he  must  unavoidably  incur 
thereby. 

The  Peterbro’  Friends,  having  wished  to  have  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  administered  to  them:  The  Subject  was  taken  up;  in 
attending  to  which.  It  was  observed  that,  properly  speaking,  there 
being  but  2  only  of  the  old  Stock  remaining  as  members  of  the 
Church  :  It  appears  that  the  most  orderly  step  that  can  be  taken 
will  be,  that  those  who  live  there  &  are  members  of  other 
Churches  (as  for  instance  2  are  of  Wisbeach)  be  Dismissed  in  a 
regular  way,  from  their  Churches,  to  the  remains  of  the  Peter¬ 
bro’  Church,  thereby  to  increase  its  number,  and  form,  as  it  were 
afresh,  a  kind  of  foundation  of  a  Church  to  whom  the  Ordinance 
man  be  administered,  &  by  whom  Church  order  may  be  main¬ 
tained.  When  such  an  Union  or  junction,  has  taken  place,  they 
may  then  apply  to  any  neighbouring  Pastor,  whom  they  think 
proper,  to  administer  the  Lord’s  Supper  among  them,  untill  they 
be  suited  with  a  Pastor  of  their  own. 

Were  members  of  Churches  to  meet  together,  &  to  pray  for  the 
advancement  of  the  Redeemers  Interest  at  large ;  &  in  particular 
for  their  own  Spiritual  Prosperity,  and  their  Ministers’  greater 
usefulness  ;  it  is  thought.  It  may  prove  a  mean  of  encreasing  the 
Interest  of  religion  whereas,  they  appear  too  much  to  leave  the 
whole  of  the  work  unto  the  Minister,  without  uniting  their 
assistance  to  his  Endeavours. 

It  is  also  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  that  were  such  Ministers  as 
are  at  liberty  for  it,  to  preach  in  surrounding  Neighbourhoods 
it  would  have  a  considerable  Tendency  for  Spreading  the  Gospel. 
The  following  Question  is  left  till  the  next  Meeting, 

“  Where  are  there  any  Scripture  reasons,  why  an  unordained 
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minister  should  not  administer  the  Ordinance  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper  :  or,  by  what  authority,  does  such  an  one  Baptize?  ” 

The  next  meeting  at  Tyd  St.  Giles’s  Jan.  3rd  1797. 

So  in  .succeeding  meetings  as  the  years  passed,  various 
matters  arose  and  were  carefully  discussed  and  recorded.  In 
April  1795  “  Br.  Binns  of  Gosbeston  having  received  an  Invitation 
to  remove  to  Bourn,  wishes  for  the  opinion  of  the  meeting.” 

Questions  of  Ordination,  Laying  on  of  Hands,  Use  of 
ecclesiastical  titles,  the  use  of  “  Mr  Deacons  collection  of  Hims 
in  preference  to  Dr.  Watts.”  Straitness  in  Preaching,  and  on  one 
occasion  some  candid  and  Friendly  Animadversion  was  made 
upon  Defects  in  Pulpit  Action,  Grammar,  provincial  dialect. 
Division  of  .Subjects,  Turgidity  or  Swollenness  of  Style,  Enun¬ 
ciation,  Circumlocution,  etc.” 

The  question  arose  of  others  than  the  ministerial  delegates 
being  present  at  the  meetings,  and  it  was  decided  that  church 
members  might  attend  after  the  morning  session.  Thenceforth 
a  separate  list  appears  on  the  Minutes,  on  one  occasion  five 
Sisters  being  present. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  recorded  in  the  book  are 
as  follows. 

Minutes  of  a  Quartely  Meeting  of  Ministers  &  Church  Members 
holden  at  Boston,  Ives,  March  8th,  1803. 

Br  Burgess  of  Fleet - Chairman  Br  Stn  Small 

Binns - Bowin - Moderator  Church  Worker 

Jarrom - Wisbeach - Scribe  Boston 

Bartol - Spalding 

Taylor - Boston 

B  i  ssil - Gosberton 

Sawor - Boston 

Br  Burgess  opened  the  Meeting  with  Prayer,  and  read  the 
Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting. 

Quest  1st.  What  have  we,  of  any  of  our  Members  now  present, 
heard  or  known  of  us  as  Preachers,  or  of  our  preaching  since 
la.st  meeting. 

Under  this  Quest  it  was  observed  that,  the  discourses  which  have 
been  heard  by  us,  have  in  general,  given  good  satisfaction.  It 
was  thought  that  one  of  our  friends  is  sometimes  rather  too  long 
in  his  discourses,  and  rather  unhappy  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
places  the  Emphasis  upon  some  pronouns  when  in  prayer.  It 
was  thought  that  another  of  our  Ministers  wd  do  well  in  endea¬ 
vouring  to  be  more  lively  in  the  former  part  of  his  sermon. 
It  was  also  thought  that  in  the  Discourse  delivered  at  the  general 
Meeting  at  Fleet,  too  high  an  Enconium  was  passed  upon  the 
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Institution  of  the  Fund :  the  same  remark  was  made,  relative 
to  the  enconium  passed  upon  Deacons,  in  the  discourse  preached 
at  the  Ordination  of  Mr.  Anderson  to  that  office  at  Fleet.  Quest 
2nd  What  difficulties  have  we  to  Mention? 

Some  of  an  experimental  nature,  were  mentioned.  The  friends 
complain  of  the  opposition  which  they  experience  in  their 
religious  course,  from  the  remains  of  sin.  Nothing  of  a  particular 
Nature  was  Mentioned  by  the  Brn  present.  It  was  observed  that, 
in  the  present  state,  it  must  not  be  expected,  that,  we  can  be  free 
from  difficulties. 

Quest  3rd.  What  more  can  be  done  to  promote  religion  among 
us?  It  was  thought,  that  if  we  could  get  our  hearts  more  engaged 
in  the  cause' of  religion  we  Should  be  able  to  do  more  to  promote 
its  prosperity.  It  was  farther  observed  that,  we  do  consider  the 
importance  of  religion,  and  engage  more  frequently  and  fervently 
in  prayer. 

T.  R.  HOOPER. 


Redhill,  Surrey. 


Reviews. 

RELIGIOUS  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  WALES,  1654-1662. 

By  Thomas  Richards,  M.A.,  532  pages.  National  Eisteddfod 
Association. 

This  is  practically  a  continuation  of  a  previous  Eistedd¬ 
fod  prize  essay,  which  has  been  appreciated  in  our  pages :  and 
the  second  prize  essay  contains  enough  for  a  third  volume 
reaching  to  1669.  We  sincerely  trust  that  funds  will  permit 
such  publication,  for  we  do  not  recollect  any  work  comparable 
with  this,  except  Dr.  Nightingale’s  studies  of  Cumberland, 
Westmorland  and  Lancashire. 

The  present  instalment  has  two  main  divisions.  First, 
the  days  of  Triers  and  Trustees.  It  is  shown  how  new  Puritan, 
ministers  were  approved,  and  installed,  how  parishes  were  re¬ 
arranged  geographically  and  financially,  how  Edward  Vi’s 
plan  of  itinerant  preachers  was  taken  up  on  a  great  scale  under 
a  new  Protector,  how  South  Wales  profited  also  by  unpaid 
preachers,  how  the  Fifth-Monarchy  and  the  Quaker  movements 
affected  the  principality.  Every  statement  is  carefully  docu¬ 
mented,  and  the  whole  story  is  set  forth  most  clearly.  Four 
lists  are  given  of  men  who  did  official  work,  and  another  of  the 
unpaid  preachers  of  South  W'ales. 

Second,  the  struggle  for  Uniformity.  This  is  part  of  a 
story  well-known  in  England,  but  the  Welsh  side  has  been 
very  poorly  known.  Every  step  in  the  process  is  carefully 
traced,  with  abundant  lists  and  pages  of  description.  First, 
at  the  return  of  Charles,  many  royalist  clergy  who  had  been 
ejected,  returned  forthwith  and  ousted  any  intruder.  Then, 
under  an  act  of  September  1 660,  there  was  a  second  clearance. 
At  Bartholomew’s  day,  1662,  there  was  a  testing  time  which 
sorted  Puritans  into  eight  classes: — (i)  those  who  conformed 
and  stayed,  (2)  those  who  conformed,  but  got  other  livings, 
(3)  those  who  conformed  and  were  re-admitted,  (4)  those  who 
conformed  but  had  to  be  re-ordained,  (5)  those  who  conformed, 
were  re-ordained,  and  admitted  to  new  livings,  (6)  those  who 
did  not  conform  and  left,  (7)  those  who  left  but  afterwards 
conformed,  (8)  those  who  left,  conformed,  but  ultimately  left 
permanently.  With  this  model  of  classification,  future  English 
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studies  ought  to  be  much  better.  There  is  such  abundant 
material  here,  that  we  attempt  only  to  introduce  to  our  readers 
that  which  concerns  Baptists,  a  very  small  fraction  of  the 
whole.  There  is  an  important  clue,  that  Baptists  were  of  three 
types,  radiating  from  three  centres:  the  Generals,  the  Strict, 
the  Open. 

Hugh  Evans,  of  Llanhir,  had  been  in  England,  and  at 
Coventry  had  joined  the  ancient  G.  B.  church.  He  returned, 
and  with  the  help  of  Thomas  Lamb  and  Jeremy  Ives  won  many 
converts  in  Radnor  and  Brecknock.  Though  he  died  in  1656 
there  was  a  goodly  band  of  teachers  left,  including  William 
Bound  of  Gafthfawr  in  Llandinam,  Henry  Gregory  of  Llandewi 
Ystradenni,  John  Price  of  Nantmel,  while  on  the  upper  Wye 
were  Rees  Davies,  Evan  Oliver,  Daniel  Penry,  and  John  Prosser. 
But  as  happened  often  in  England  their  churches  were  badly 
damaged  by  the  Quakers,  and  in  1675  the  report  of  Henry 
Maurice  shows  they  had  shrunk  into  the  single  congregation 
of  Peter  Gregory  in  Radnorshire.  It  may  be  worth  while 
adding  that  no  Unitarians  evolved  from  this  section. 

An  outside  minister  came  in  1656  to  strengthen  these 
Generals,  William  Rider.  As  he  is  too  little  known,  a  note 
or  two  may  be  given  as  to  his  career.  He  appears  in  1654  as 
member  of  a  church  in  Denbigh,  which  sent  up  to  London  a 
resolution  on  public  affairs,  published  by  Nicholls  in  1743. 
This  gives  the  exact  link  desired  by  Mr.  Richards  to  equate 
him  with  the  man  who  in  1651  had  joined  with  the  church  at 
Wrexham  in  a  letter,  and  who  in  1655  signed  Powell’s  Word 
for  God;  it  possibly  locates  him  at  Welshpool.  His  visit  of 
1656  was  to  Abergavenny  and  the  Hay,  to  explain  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Six  Principles,  and  to  lay  hands  on  newly- 
baptized  people.  He  could  not  speak  Welsh,  and  Robert 
Hopkins  of  Aberavon  had  to  interpret  for  him.  After  this  he 
found  his  way  to  London,  and  on  December  29th,  1659, 
joined  in  a  G.  ,Bi.  manifesto  objecting  to  a  national  paid 
ministry,  but  acknowledging  magistracy.  He  was  dead  by 
1668,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  young  Benjamin  Keach.  This 
enables  us  to  say  that  he  was  Elder  of  the  G.  B.  church  in 
Southwark,  which,  in  1623-4,  split  from  the  original  church  of 
1612,  and  still  worships  on  Church  Street,  Deptford,  though  it 
has  become  Unitarian.  Spinther  James  was  misled  in  asso¬ 
ciating  it  with  Goat  Street,  which  is  the  home  of  the  new  P.  B. 
church  founded  by  Keach  when  he  changed  his  views. 

The  Open  Baptists,  evolved  from  the  general  evangelical 
work  of  Wroth  and  Cradock,  were  found  chiefly  in  the  south 
and  centre  of  Monmouthshire,  with  Llantrissent  on  the  Usk 
as  their  centre.  Their  leader  was  Christopher  Price,  apothecary, 
bailiff  of  Abergavenny  in  1657.  William  Thomas  of  Llangwm 
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visited  Bristol  and  London.  Walter  Williams  of  Llandegfedd 
had  obtained  access  to  the  parish  churches,  and  excited  derision 
by  his  inability  to  read  the  parliamentary  proclamations.  This 
section  profited  by  the  work  of  John  Tombes  in  Hereford  and 
Abergavenny. 

Far  the  most  important  group  of  Baptists  is  that  associated 
with  John  Miles,  drawing  state  pay  at  Ilston,  in  Gower,  and 
with  John  Price  of  Cwrt-y-carnau.  In  the  Swansea  district 
there  were  John  Bevan,  basket-maker,  John  Davies,  Leyshon 
Davies,  Jenkin  Franklin,  David  Jenkins  of  Llangyfelach,  John 
Knight,  Evan  Llewellyn,  Robert  Morgan,  Edward  Robert,  John 
Thomas  and  Lewis  Thomas,  besides  Thomas  Proud  and 
Rhydderd  Thomas,  drawing  state  pay.  Eastward  were  Henry 
Lewis,  at  Tythegston,  near  Kenfig,  Hopkin  Abraham  in  the 
Vale  of  Glamorgan,  Howell  Lewis  between  Merthyr  and  Aber- 
dare.  Captain  Thomas  Evans  of  Eglwysilan,  and  Thomas 
Jones  of  Llantrisant,  for  Gelligaer,  with  Griffith  Bevan  at 
Rudry.  Near  Aberystruth  and  Blaina  Gwent  was  Thomas 
Harry.  A  group  round  Abergavenny  challenged  the  laxity 
of  Christopher  Price;  these  included  Francis  Gyles,  Thomas 
James,  Richard  Jones,  William'  Morgan,  John  Parry,  William 
Prichard,  David  John  Richard,  and  Richard  Rogers.  And  at 
Olchon  and  the  Hay  the  standard  was  held  by  John  Rhys 
Howell,  James  Hughes,  Thomas  Watkins,  Howell  Yohan. 
Walter  Prosser  did  his  work,  paid  by  the  state.  Rowland 
Charles,  David  Edwards,  Henry  Fleming,  Lewis  Havard,  Ed¬ 
ward  James,  cannot  be  placed  either  doctrinally  or  geogra¬ 
phically. 

Mr.  Richards  traces  all  this  Strict  Baptist  movement  to 
the  fact  that  John  Miles  in  1649  went  to  London,  and  there* 
learned  from  the  Baptist  church  which  met  at  the  Glass  House 
in  Broad  Street.  He  wonders  why  Miles  did  not  seek  his 
compatriot,  Kiffin.  He  proves  that  his  Glamorgan  helper, 
Edward  Robert,  cannot  be  the  Edward  Roberts  of  that  Glass 
House  church,  whose  career  we  could  set  forth  from  1650  to 
1676.  But  he  overlooks  that  the  church  of  Kiffin  in  1649  was 
less  important  than  the  Glass  House,  which  took  the  lead  for 
many  years  in  London.  It  was  as  old  as  Kiffin’s,  signed  the 
confession  of  1644  and  1646,  its  pastor,  Thomas  Gunn,  having 
already  a  fine  record;  its  members  in  1650  were  many  and 
weighty,  while  we  know  the  names  of  only  two  in  Kiffin's 
church.  Edward  Roberts  w'as  already  a  leader  in  it,  and 
doubtless  it  was  for  this  reason  that  Miles  found  his  way 
there,  and  elicited  the  advice  to  organize  regular  churches.  It 
was  Glass  House  which  initiated  general  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  Baptist  churches,  and  advised  the  formation  of  associa¬ 
tions.  The  church  apparently  migrated  at  the  Restoration  to 
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Beech  Lane,  and  was  so  furiously  persecuted  there  that  it 
fell  to  the  rear,  Roberts  transferring  his  energies  to  Ireland. 

It  is  possible  to  recognize  how  some  of  these  men  had 
become  entangled  in  the  system  of  state  pay,  and  were  freed 
from  it,  voluntarily  or  otherwise.  If  in  Glamorgan  both 
sheriff  and  under-sheriff  were  Baptist  in  1658-1659,  the  down¬ 
fall  was  imminent.  David  Davies  of  Llantrisant  and  Neath, 
Morgan  Jones  of  Llanmadock,  Morgan  Jones  of  Newcastle, 
Thomas  Joseph  of  Llangeinor,  Thomas  Proud  of  Cheriton,  and 
Howell  Thomas  of  Glyncorrwg,  had  no  sort  of  ordination  that 
either  Presbyterian  or  Anglican  respected;  they  had  only 
possession;'  and  in  1660  that  was  by  no  means  nine  points  of 
the  law.  The  Triers,  indeed,  had  passed  four  men,  but  the 
King  as  early  as  June  began  turning  such  people  out,  and 
by  August  6  Jenkin  Jones  had  been  displaced  from  Llanthetty, 
Morgan  Jones  from  Newcastle,  John  Miles  from  Ilston,  and 
Thomas  Evans  from  Maesmynus.  Miles  soon  sailed  to  New 
England  with  many  members  of  his  church,  and  the  minute- 
book,  but  found  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  as 
loath  to  receive  them  as  Charles  to  tolerate  them.  However, 
they  did  at  last  get  leave  to  found  a  new  Swansea. 

For  the  fortunes  of  all  Baptists  involved,  the  careful 
indexes  of  this  volume  give  ample  clues.  We  wish  that  other 
parts  of  the  country  could  be  studied  as  thoroughly,  both  for 
dispossessed  clergy  and  for  Baptists. 

ADDRESSES  BIOGR.\PHICAL  AND  HISTORICAL. 

By  Alexander  Gordon,  M.A.  Published  by  Lindsey  Press, 

5s.  net. 

Rev.  Alexander  Gordon  was  formerly  lecturer  in  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  History  in  the  University  of  Manchester,  and  has  long  been 
known  as  an  authority  on  Nonconformist  History  in  the  British 
Isles,  some  of  his  w'ork  on  the  subject  being  in  the  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography.  These  facts  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  of 
the  accuracy  and  quality  of  these  newly  published  studies.  There 
are  ten  addresses  in  all,  and  the  book  contains  many  delightful 
pictures  of  Nonconformists.  It  is  an  example  of  how  interesting 
history  can  be  made  when  written  with  sympathy  and  imagination. 
The  sketch  of  Thomas  Firmin  is  particularly  good,  and  useful 
for  all  who  are  studying  the  attitude  of  Nonconformity  to  social 
problems.  Firmin  distrusted  the  efficacy  of  mere  almsgiving, 
and  sought  to  fathom  the  problem  by  personal  contact  with  the 
poor,  and  to  offer  some  remedy  by  economic  effort.  He  adopted 
the  principle  of  providing  work,  taking  to  linen  manufacture  for 
the  purpose. 
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The  book  is  very  good  also  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the 
early  Nonconformist  Academies.  There  is  one  chapter  on  Early 
Nonconformity  and  Education  in  which  the  motives  leading  to 
the  establishment  of  academies  are  expounded,  and  a  vivid  im¬ 
pression  given  of  the  determination  of  the  pioneers  who  wandered 
from  place  to  place  taking  students  and  all  the  establishment  with 
them  in  order  to  secure  some  measure  of  peace  in  which  to  work. 
The  same  subject  arises  again  in  the  biographical  sketch  of 
Woodridge,  whose  place  as  a  reformer  of  the  education  system 
is  indicated.  How  many  know  that  Latin  persisted  as  the  medium 
of  lectures  even  in  Nonconformik  institutions  until  Doddridge 
made  the  change?  However,  it  is  as  an  example  of  the  “  Catho¬ 
licity  of  the  Early  Dissent,”  that  Woodridge  is  portrayed. 

In  the  last  address  on  Richard  Wright,  there  is  interesting 
Baptist  material,  Wright  having  been  connected  with  the  Baptists 
of  Norfolk  before  becoming  a  Unitarian.  Of  the  five  persons 
who  met  in  1805  to  found  a  Unitarian  Missionary  Fund,  aU 
were,  or  had  been,  in  the  Baptist  connexion.  The  book  abounds 
in  items  of  this  description.  It  is  excellently  written,  and  a 
worthy  addition  to  the  Nonconformist  library. 

PUDSEY  AND  ITS  BAPTISTS;  A  SOUVENIR.  By 
W.  T.  Garling.  144  pages,  abundantly  illustrated. 

This  handsome  booklet  is  full  of  characteristic  stories.  One 
section  deals  with  the  general  story,  though  only  archaeology 
illumines  the  Roman  period,  and  the  British  survival  of  the 
kingdom  of  Elmet.  The  Moravian  settlement  is  described;  did 
Zinzendorf  choose  the  place  because  it  was  called  Fall  Necke, 
reminding  him  of  Fulneck  in  Moravia?  One  of  its  scholars  last 
century  was  H.  H,  Asquith.  The  second  section  tells  of  the 
town  as  it  is,  and  as  it  was  within  living  memory  :  such  a  picture 
of  industrial  Yorkshire  as  gladdens  the  heart  of  every  northerner, 
with  literal  pictures  of  dear  old  matrons  and  sturdy  tykes.  “  A 
countryman  with  clogs,  corduroys,  vulgar  striped  waistcoat, 
threadbare  blue  coat,  and  a  hat  worse  than  a  bricklayer’s 
labourer  ”  astounded  a  lounger  at  Leeds  by  asking  for  a  second¬ 
hand  Infinitesimal  Calculus  :  it  was  Samuel  Ryley  of  Pudsey. 
Trade,  politics,  social  customs,  are  described  at  length.  Mr. 
Garling,  however,  crowns  the  column  with  the  capital  of  the 
Baptist  Church.  The  denomination  was  known  in  the  borough 
from  1826;  his  own  church  from  1845.  It  has  done  well  for 
itself,  its  sister  churches,  and  its  town,  to  which  it  supplies  a 
mayor  this  year.  A  third  section  is  a  pot-pourri,  a  directory  of 
town  and  denomination,  with  quotations  which  throw  very  unex¬ 
pected  lights  into  the  predilections  of  leaders,  usually  reputed 
sober. 
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INTERCESSION  SERVICES :  FOR  CONGREGA¬ 
TIONAL  USE  IN  PUBLIC  WORSHIP.  64  pages,  Is.  3d.; 

Matlock,  George  Hodgkinson. 

Here  are  twenty-two  services  arranged  for  joint  audible 
prayer.  They  may  much  enrich  worship,  and  will  certainly 
deepen  devotion;  they  have  been  drawn  from  many  sources, 
including  ancient  Christian  and  modern  Jewish.  Dr.  Jowett 
commends  the  book  from  experience. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  UNITARIAN  HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY ;  October  1923.  88  pages,  Lindsey  Press. 

The  quality  of  these  pages  is  always  high.  Of  general 
value  is  a  paper  on  the  evolution  of  church  government  in  an 
English  Presbyterian  organization  at  Bridgwater.  Of  special 
interest  to  us  is  the  lease  of  1693  for  the  General  Baptist 
meeting-house  in  Portsmouth:  the  indenture  makes  no  stipula¬ 
tion  as  to  doctrine,  but  simply  ensures  that  so  long  as  two 
people  maintain  the  continuity  of  the  congregation,  the  house 
is  for  them.  Dr.  Street  presents  reasons  for  still  believing 
that  Thomas  Hollis,  senior,  and  Thomas  Hollis,  junior,  were 
not  only  Independents  in  church  connexion,  but  were  not 
Baptists.  A  farewell  sermon  at  the  Taunton  church  in  1808 
by  T.  Southwood  Smith  raises  puzzles,  for  Job  David  was 
pastor  then. 


The  Nations  Turning  into  the  Baptist  Road,  was  the 
theme  of  a  striking  cartoon  at  the  Baptist  Exhibition  in  Stock¬ 
holm.  The  facts  and  the  idea  supplied  by  one  of  our  members 
were  elaborated  by  other  enthusiasts,  and  embodied  in  a  picture 
thirty  feet  long  and  ten  feet  high,  painted  by  Mr.  Tom  Kerr,  of 
Edinburgh.  A  plate  of  this  has  been  prepared,  three  feet  long  by 
one  foot  high,  and  may  be  had  from  the  Carey  Press  for  a 
shilling.  It  ought  to  be  in  every  Sunday  school  and  many  a  home. 

A  Hebrew  antiquary  has  offered  to  throw  new  light  on  the 
career  of  Charles  Maria  du  Veil,  of  the  seventeenth  ventury, 
about  whom  Stinton  gathered  little,  and  no  later  Baptist  historian 
learned  any  more.  We  hope  during  this  year  to  present  a  sketch 
very  different  from  that  hitherto  current.  And  from  the  same 
source  we  expect  notes  on  other  men  who  passed  over  from 
Judaism  to  Baptist  ranks. 
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The  Baptist  Historical  Society  congratulates  Dr.  Dakin 
on  his  well-deserved  appointment  to  the  Principalship 
of  Bristol  College.  He  is  a  man  who  unites  a  vital  evangelical 
experience  and  message  with  modem  scholarship  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  vision  of  social  applications  on  the  other.  He  is 
young  enough  to  make  the  leadership  of  the  college  his  life- 
work,  and  he  is  old  enough  to  have  had  a  sufficiently  varied 
experience  of  the  pastorate.  His  gifts  as  a  platform  speaker 
are  known  to  all;  those  personal  qualities  which  his  friends 
know  are  such  as  to  win  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  young 
men  at  their  most  formative  period.  Altogether,  it  is  an  ideal 
appointment,  and  the  only  fly  in  the  ointment  for  us  is  that  Dr. 
Dakin  feels  it  necessary  to  resign  his  work  as  joint-editor 
of  The  Baptist  Quarterly.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  for 
us  to  elect  his  successor  at  the  Annual  Meeting  to  be  held  at 
Cardiff. 

♦  ♦  ♦  *  ♦ 

The  Committee  of  the  Society  has  provisionally  asked  the 
Rev.  A.  J.  Klaiber,  M.C.,  B.D.,  of  Markyate,  Dunstable,  to 
become  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Society,  with  special  reference 
to  the  circulation  of  the  Quarterly  and  the  extension  of  our 
membership.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  Annual  Meeting  will 
confirm  the  appointment,  which  Mr.  Klaiber  is  ready  to  accept. 
Those  who  desire  membership  should  forward  their  names  at 
once  to  him,  together  with  the  (annual)  subscription  of  ten 
shillings,  which  includes  the  four  numbers  of  the  Quarterly  for 
the  current  year,  with  other  privileges. 

:|c  4c  *  *  i|c 

The  arrangement  by  which  the  denominational  societies 
meet  in  the  provinces  every  other  year,  gives  the  opportunity 
to  make  acquaintance  with  the  historical  spots  in  many  parts 
of  the  country.  Glamorgan  is  peculiarly  rich  in  Baptist 
associations,  and  the  difficulty  is  to  choose  the  villages  which 
shall  receive  attention  this  May.  Where  John  Myles,  Christmas 
Evans,  John  Jenkin,  and  others  laboured,  two  or  three  days 
might  well  be  spent.  As  it  is,  only  Wednesday  afternoon  can: 
be  taken,  but  an  attractive  programme  will  be  set  forth.  Those 
members  of  the  Baptist  Historical  Society  who  reply  promptly 
to  the  invitation  they  will  receive  will  be  guests  of  two  friends 
of  the  Society  for  the  afternoon. 
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The  story  of  Eythorne  Baptist  Church  has  been  written  by  i 
its  pastor,  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Miller.  He  has  been  telling  it  in  all  I 
the  neighbouring  churches,  and  will  shortly  publish  it  through 
the  Kingsgate  Press.  This  little  hamlet  has  had  a  Baptist  • 
church  for  more  than  270  years,  and  its  story  is  the  key  to  all  [ 
modern  Baptist  life  in  the  neighbourhood.  Moreover,  it  is  still  I 
abreast  of  the  times,  and  with  a  Sunday  school  of  458,  bids  fair 
to  maintain  its  excellent  place.  Mr.  Miller’s  historical  essay 
has  prompted  a  supplement,  dealing  with  the  other  General 
Baptist  churches  in  the  district;  an  instalment  of  this  appears  in 
the  present  issue.  ' 

What  is  our  gain  from  a  knowledge  of  our  history?  The 
answer  is  on  the  same  line  as  though  we  asked.  What  is  the  good 
of  knowing  any  history  at  all?  From  the  story  of  a  nation  over 
some  centuries,  can  be  deduced  its  peculiar  aptitudes  and  its  func¬ 
tion  in  the  world,  its  peculiar  weaknesses,  and  the  tasks  which  it 
had  better  leave  to  others.  From  the  history  of  a  manufacture 
can  be  discovered  the  improvements,  the  sources  whence  they 
arose,  the  influence  of  demand  on  supply,  the  influence  of  im¬ 
proved  products  on  stimulating  or  altering  demand.  From  the 
history  of  a  science  the  student  will  gather  what  are  the  new 
problems  that  may  be  approached  with  a  hope  of  success,  and  a 
knowledge  that  experiment  in  certain  directions  is  doomed  to 
failure.  So  any  one  who  will  ponder  over  the  story  of  our 
own  denomination  will  be  the  better  equipped  in  many  respects  to 
play  a  useful  part  in  the  affairs  of  his  own  church,  his  associa¬ 
tion,  the  B.M.S.,  the  denomination.  He  will  see  that  we  are 
absolutely  grounded  on  the  propagation  of  the  gospel;  that  a 
Baptist  church  which  is  not  evangelical  has  no  right  to  exist,  and 
is  destined  to  die  out;  that  a  Baptist  church  which  is  not  evan¬ 
gelistic  has  no  purpose,  no  future.  Such  has  been  the  experience 
of  centuries,  and  is  sure  to  repeat  itself.  He  will  note  how 
Baptists  are  not  exempt  from  the  general  rule,  that  co-operation 
vastly  increases  efficiency,  and  that  co-operation  involves  mutual 
abridgment  of  absolute  freedom :  independent  and  isolated 
churches  accomplish  little,  while  brotherly,  united  fellowship 
intensifies  activity.  Our  history  shows  that  while  personal  evan¬ 
gelism  is  the  foundation  of  all  Christian  service,  yet  our  best  work 
has  been  achieved  when  men  and  churches  link  for  joint  action, 
whether  to  evangelize  or  to  educate  or  to  better  social  conditions. 
Our  history  may  show"  the  futility  of  thinking  we  can  be  at  ease 
in  a  society  where  sacramental  and  sacerdotal  ideas  are  enter¬ 
tained  and  acted  upon.  We  may  be  guided  as  to  our  attitude 
towards  new  proposals,  if  we  know  that  these  are  in  essence  old  j 
proposals,  simply  modified  in  their  presentation. 


A  Few  Reflections  on  My  Presidential 
Experiences. 

My  chief  feelings  are  those  of  thankfulness  and  hope.  Our 
statistics  of  the  last  two  years  are  cheering,  giving 
evidence  of  life  and  activity.  I  believe  we  are  at  the  dawn  of  a 
new  day.  Our  people  are  wistfully  desirous  of  better  things, 
conscious  of  past  failures,  and  resolved  to  arrest  the  drift  which 
has  continued  too  long.  Nothing  has  impressed  me  more  than 
the  amount  of  steady,  faithful  work  which  is  prosecuted  by  that 
company  of  dependable  folk  in  every  church  who  are  the  comfort 
of  the  pastor  and  the  salt  of  the  whole  society.  It  is  these  people 
who  say  that  winter  is  passing  and  that  times  of  refreshing  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord  are  at  hand. 

It  is  significant  that  work  amongst  the  young  is  given  a  large 
place,  and  it  branches  out  in  various  directions.  The  fine  premises 
I  have  seen  in  small  towns  and  villages,  the  growing  adoption  of 
the  graded  school,  the  progress  of  movements  like  those  of  the 
Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Guides,  the  Young  Worshippers’  League,  afford 
abundant  hope.  In  some  places  it  has  been  painful  to  see  how 
we  have  apparently  lost  our  young  people,  but  the  endeavours 
referred  to  are  welcome  signs  of  the  consciousness  of  the  Church 
that  w'e  must  put  all  our  strength  into  the  winning  of  our  boys  and 
girls.  In  some  churches  a  weekly  children’s  Bible  class,  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  minister,  is  a  conspicuous  feature.  I  wish  that  it 
were  more  general.  In  my  own  pastoral  experience,  as  I  look 
back,  there  was  no  work  which  so  amply  paid  for  the  toil  spent. 

I  have  gained  a  new  sense  of  the  great  value  to  our  churches 
of  our  general  superintendents.  The  office  is  new,  and  of  course 
it  has  its  critics.  Improvements  will  be  made  as  experience 
grows,  but  I  am  convinced  that  the  system  has  come  to  stay, 
whatever  future  adjustments  may  be  made.  I  have  not  heard  a 
suggestion  that  it  is  an  office  we  can  dispense  with.  Indeed,  its 
critics  have  always  repudiated  that.  Further,  I  have  witnessed 
the  close  and  friendly  relations  between  superintendents  and 
ministers  and  churches.  Many  grateful  testimonies  have  been 
given  to  me.  This  is  the  more  striking  because,  in  another 
denomination  a  similar  sy.stem  has  been  strongly  assailed.  It  has 
been  said  plainly  that  moderators  tend  to  act  as  bishops,  and 
betray  some  of  the  vices  of  sacerdotalism.  That  may  be  an 
unjust  charge.  I  will,  however,  fearlessly  assert  that  the  good 
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will  of  our  church  to  the  system  of  superintendents  is  due  largely 
to  the  fact  that  our  brethren  have  eschewed  all  that  the  term 
bishop  generally  carries  for  us.  The  superintendent  differs  toto 
coslo  from  the  bishop.  He  is  not  endowed  with  authority  over  : 
the  churches  and  pastors  in  his  area.  He  does  not  make  and  t 
ordain  ministers.  He  is  in  no  wise  the  man  whose  official  act 
alone  completes  church  membership.  Our  superintendents  are  [ 
brothers  amongst  our  ministers,  the  Greathearts  who  bring 
•Strength,  comfort,  and  sympathy  as  well  as  wise  counsel  to 
the  churches  and  their  leaders.  They  have  done  us  immense 
service  and  they  will  hold  a  large  place  in  our  denominational  life. 

May  I  point  out  certain  wesJcnesses  and  dangers  which  the 
year  has  revealed  to  me?  (1)  I  am  painfully  impressed  with  the  i 
great  brevity  of  our  pastorates.  We  have  swung  to  an  evil 
extreme.  What  is  it?  The  average  ministry  is  not  much  over  [ 
three  years.  A  man  does  not  stay  long  enough  to  get  rooted  in 
the  trust  and  affection  of  his  flock.  Young  people  have  no 
minister  they  think  of  as  “  my  minister.”  They  have  so  many  as 
they  grow  into  manhood.  Hence  lack  of  continuity  in  teaching 
and  in  personal  influence.  That  is  the  cause  of  much  drifting 
away.  It  is  bad  for  church  and  minister.  A  deacon  said  to  me  | 
recently,  “We  want  a  man  who  will  settle.”  The  general  rest¬ 
lessness  of  the  time  contributes  to  this  evil.  But  other  causes  ■ 
are  at  work.  I  fear  that  the  time  limit — good  enough  in  many 
ways — does  sometimes  work  harm.  It  affords  so  easy  a  chance  i 
for  a  disgruntled  faction  of  a  church  to  eject  a  minister,  or  f 
failing  that  to  kill  all  prospect  of  any  useful  service  from  him.  j 
Sometimes  a  minister  is  prone  to  regard  a  church  as  a  mere 
halting-place  on  the  road  to  a  better.  Sometimes  any  difficulty  j 
is  too  soon  viewed  as  a  divine  indication  to  seek  another  charge. 
Patience,  tact,  and  grace  would  overcome  the  obstacle  and  enrich 
the  conqueror.  We  lose  much  by  impatience.  Some  churches 
are  so  notorious  for  constant  changes  that  new  residents  in  the  , 
town  give  them  a  wide  berth.  i 

(2)  Some  need  the  reminder,  “  Attend  to  the  ministry  you 
have  received  in  the  Lord;  see  that  you  fulfil  it.”  There  is  a 
danger  of  allowing  the  supreme  object  of  the  ministry  to  be 
obscured  by  a  number  of  quite  secondary  objects.  I  mean  this. 
We  are  not  entnisted  with  the  care  of  souls  in  order  to  become 
zealous  propagandists  of  new  views  of  the  Bible,  nor  to  be  per¬ 
petual  scolds,  railing  against  the  evil  days  and  the  brethren  who  . 
cannot  rest  in  old  traditional  theories.  We  are  not  to  be  caterers 
for  our  young  people,  a  sort  of  universal  provider  of  recreation  I 
and  amusement.  This  is  no  ruthless  condemnation  of  all  such  ■ 
things,  but  a  reminder  that  these  where  used  must  be  strictly  j 
treated  as  means  to  our  first  and  all  absorbing  aim.  So  again  we  I 
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ministers  are  not  called  to  be  social  reformers.  We  shall  be  all 
that  if  we  put  the  first  things  first.  Of  course,  I  freely  allow 
that  the  gospel  has  its  social  implications  about  which  a  faithful 
preacher  cannot  be  silent.  Outside  the  pulpit  we  ought  to  be  as 
citizens,  warm  supporters  of  practical  movements  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  common  lot  of  the  less  fortunate.  But  the 
advocacy  of  party  political  programmes  from  the  pulpit  is 
harmful,  and  that  on  three  simple  grounds :  (a)  The  problems 
call  for  sound  knowledge,  and  not  one  in  a  hundred  of  us  possesses 
it.  Some  of  our  hearers  could  better  become  our  teachers,  (fe) 
Our  congregations  are  more  sharply  divided  than  they  were 
forty  years  ago,  and  such  advocacy  may  produce  a  sad  breach 
in  a  church  and  cripple  its  work  for  a  decade,  (c)  Our  task  is  a 
bigger  one.  We  are  character-builders,  and  as  we  make  Christian 
men  and  women,  we  are  doing  the  thing  men  most  need  and  the 
work  Jesus  Christ  expects.  And  we  shall  indirectly  and  power¬ 
fully  promote  the  lesser  ends  too.  John  Wesley  did  more  for  the 
social  redemption  of  England  in  the  eighteenth  century  than  any 
social  reformers.  He  inspired  some  of  them,  he  created  the 
spiritual  forces  which  rendered  the  reforms  possible,  and  he  pro¬ 
duced  the  men  and  women  who  could  profitably  use  them.  This 
is  simply  a  plea  for  keeping  before  our  eyes  the  supreme  end  of 
the  ministry.  We  are  tempted  to  let  it  get  edged  out  of  sight 
by  the  multifarious  roles  in  which  some  people  expect  us  to 
appear. 

(3)  We  all  need  a  higher  and  more  heroic  strain  in  our  ideals 
of  service.  A  few  years  back,  when  the  Empire  needed  men  it 
had  them  in  abundance,  and  when  men  were  required  for  adven¬ 
ture  and  perilous  enterprise  there  were  competitors  for  the  honour 
of  standing  in  the  tight  place.  How  is  it  in  the  church?  There 
is  a  tendency  to  look  after  the  soft  job — a  church  not  too  large, 
with  a  congregation  made  by  men  who  went  before  us,  with  only 
a  few  organizations,  which  will  give  ample  time  for  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  intellectual  tastes.  We  desire  a  good  set  of  deacons  who 
can  shoulder  the  burden  of  the  business  of  the  church  and  a  well- 
officered  Sunday  school.  How  many  on  leaving  college  aspire  to  be 
pioneers,  building  on  no  man’s  foundation,  but  having  to  create 
(humanly  speaking)  everything — congregation,  church,  workers, 
and  material  resources?  There  are  great  historic  buildings  dere¬ 
lict.  There  ought  to  be  more  men  ready  to  attempt  the  heroic 
hard.  But  Epaphroditus  is  a  somewhat  rara  avis.  “  For  the  work 
of  Christ  he  came  nigh  unto  death  playing  the  gambler  with  his 
life.”  There  is  a  similar  lack  in  the  church.  They  say  we  are 
poorer.  Probably  we  have  fewer  rich  people.  But  wealth  is 
being  more  evenly  distributed.  Few  respond  to  the  call  for  gifts 
or  service.  We  have  become  too  fond  of  comfort  and  unwilling 
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to  take  responsibility.  Why,  I  am  sometimes  asked  to  send 
students  at  unreasonably  early  hours  on  Sunday  because  in  a 
church  of  hundreds  no  one  can  give  week-end  hospitalities.  It  is 
only  symptomatic  of  a  slack  sense  of  responsibility.  The  whole 
conception  of  life  is  changed.  Our  fathers  lived  in  smaller 
houses,  kept  fewer  servants,  took  briefer  holidays,  indulged  in  no 
week-ends,  spent  far  less  on  pleasure  and  entertainment.  They 
were  restrained  in  these  matters  on  principle.  They  lived  simpler 
lives  that  they  might  give  more  to  Christ  and  His  cause. 

What  is  the  Christian  ideal  of  life  and  service  amongst  us? 
It  is  not  high  enough. 

These  are  a  few  reflections  which  have  come  to  me  as  I  have 
travelled  north,  south,  east,  and  west.  I  wish  to  apply  all  that  I 
have  said  last  to  myself  as  much  as  to  anyone. 

W.  E.  BLOMFIELD. 


The  Place  and  Use  of  Scripture 
in  Christian  Experience/ 

The  limits  within  which  I  propose  to  deal  with  this  subject 
will  best  be  indicated  by  stating  briefly  the  circumstances 
of  origin  of  my  paper. 

In  the  course  of  a  discussion  which  we  had  a  few  months 
ago,  on  the  work  of  the  minister  as  defender  of  the  faith,  one 
of  our  members  remarked  that  he  really  felt  the  need  of  a 
previous  discussion  as  to  the  essential  contents  of  the  faith 
which  we  had  to  defend.  He  went  on  to  explain  that  in 
particular  we  seemed  to  be  at  cross  purposes  respecting  the 
Scriptures,  some  making  a  particular  view  of  their  inspira¬ 
tion  and  authority  practically  an  article  of  the  Christian  faith, 
while  others  could  not  assent  to  this. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  take  up  his  suggestion. 
It  will  be,  in  intention  at  least,  an  eirenicon.  As  far  as  ^jossible 
it  will  seek  to  avoid  controversial  matter,  and  to  map  out  a 
common  standing-ground  which  both  parties  can  occupy.  Please 
observe  that  my  title  avoids  divisive  terms  like  “  inspiration  ” 
or  “revelation.”  It  does  so  deliberately.  It  is  no  part  of  my 
object  to  comlsat  the  traditional  theory  of  inspiration.  I  have 
not  the  impertinence  to  wish,  or  in  a  twenty  minutes’  address 
to  attempt,  to  dislodge  revered  brethren  from  an  attitude  to  the 

*  The  substance  of  a  Paper  read  at  a  recent  meeting-  of  a  Baptist 
Ministers’  Fraternal  Union. 
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Scriptures  in  which  they  have  lived  and  worked  fruitfully 
for  the  best  part  of  a  lifetime.  Neither  is  it  any  part  of 
my  plan  to  expound  and  defend  the  methods  and  conclusions  of 
the  critical  school  of  Bible  students.  To  do  that  at  all 
adequately  would  demand  a  long  series  of  papers  and  discus¬ 
sions.  I  confine  myself  here  to  the  place  and  use  of  Scripture^ 
and  I  limit  the  subject  still  further  in  a  practical  'direction 
by  adding  “in  Christian  experience."  This  phrase  is  intended 
to  exclude  abstract  or  philosophical  consideration  of  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  Scripture  in  a  theological  construction  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  to  concentrate  attention  on  the  practical 
function  of  the  Bible  in  our  Christian  life.  And  1  venture  to 
hope  that  on  this  point  we  shall  not  find  a  material  difference 
between  our  respective  positions. 

Let  me  begin  by  asking  the  question,  What  is  a  Chris¬ 
tian?  It  will  perhaps  be  answer  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  and 
one,  too,  which  we  can  all  accept,  if  I  reply  that  a  Christian 
is  one  who  is  “  in  Christ  ” :  that  he  is  one  who  walks  in  t  he  line 
of  God’s  will  by  the  light  and  strength  derived  from  a  fellow'- 
ship  of  faith  with  the  living  Christ.  He  does  not  simply  follow 
the  traditional  precepts  and  example  of  a  dead  leader,  with 
whom  there  is  no  present  communication.  By  prayer  he  has 
direct  access  to  a  living  Head,  and  he  follows  leadings  which 
he  believes  he  receives  from  Him.  More  than  that,  he  has  a 
direct  acquaintance  in  his  own  experience  with  that  Head:  he 
believes  that  he,  too,  has  “the  mind  of  Christ.”  When  he 
reads  the  Scriptures  he  seeks  this  guidance,  and  he  understands 
what  he  reads  by  its  light.  The  Scripture  itself  then,  is  not 
his  final  authority;  it  is  referred  to,  and  tested  by,  the  Spirit 
of  Christ.  He  does  not  necessarily  understand  a  given  passage 
as  does  another  Christian;  but  this  fact  does  not  disconcert 
him,  because  he  is  conscious — as  indeed  is  the  other  also — that 
his  own  reading  has  a  higher  sanction.  This  means,  of 
course,  that  he  is  interpreting,  and  he  interprets  in  virtue  of 
of  the  light  within  him;  it  is  this  which  both  guides  and 
authorizes  his  interpretation. 

But  if  the  Christian  is  one  who  lives  in  and  by  fellowship 
with  the  living  Christ,  then  theoretically  at  least — and  please 
note,  I  say  no  more  than  this — theoretically  the  Scriptures  are 
not  indispensable  to  the  Christian  life.  And  actually,  we  should 
remember — we  are  far  too  apt  to  forget  it — that  there  were  once 
Christian  people,  and  Christian  churches,  without  Christian 
Scriptures.  The  Christians  of  the  first  generations  had  no 
New  Testament,  i.e.,  no  collection  of  Christian  books  re¬ 
cognized  as  having  canonical  authority.  The  apostle  Paul — 
perhaps  the  most  gigantic  saint  begotten  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ — had  no  New  Testament:  he  himself  produced  a  great 
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part  of  our  New  Testament,  and  became  thereby,  after  the 
Master,  incomparably  the  most  influential  exponent  of  the  faith 
in  Christian  history.  It  is  true  that  the  primitive  Christians  j 
had  the  Old  Testament.  But  it  was  no  final  authority  for  them. 

It  could  not  be.  It  was  that  only  for  Jews.  The  Christians,  ■ 
indeed,  read  the  Old  Testament :  but  they  read  it  with  a  1 
sovereign  freedom.  They  used  without  reserve  their  right  of  | 
interpretation.  With  an  even  sublime  audacity  they  read  their 
Christianity,  or  rather,  their  Christ,  into  the  Old  Testament. 

In  proof  of  this  I  need  only  remind  you  of  the  first  two  chapters 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  how  their  author  unhesitat¬ 
ingly  applies  directly  to  Christ  passages  from  the  Psalms  which 
not  only  the  Jews,  but  sober-minded  Christians  of  the  present 
day  also,  recognize  as  referring  to  God  the  Father.  As  for  the 
earthly  life  of  Jesus  Himself,  they  owed  their  knowledge  of  it 
to  an  oral  and  fluid  tradition.  They  heard  tell  of  his  words 
and  deeds,  his  death  and  resurrection,  from  those  who  were  in 
the  Lord  before  them,  and  who  had  known  Him  in  the  flesh. 

But  in  the  writings  of  Paul  the  life  and  teaching  of  the  earfhly 
Jesus  occupy  quite  a  minor  place.  It  is  the  risen  and  ever- 
living  Christ  that  is  in  the  forefront.  And  it  is  the  apostle’s 
communion  with  Him  that  is  the  decisive  thing.  In  virtue 
of  this  he  insists  that  he  is  no  whit  behind  the  chief es^t  apostles ; 
he  has  seen  the  Lord,  and  he  knows  that  he  has  the  mind  of 
Christ. 

Now  it  is  at  least  conceivable  that  this  state  of  things 
might  have  continued  for  an  indefinite  period — I  mean,  that 
there  should  have  been  merely  an  oral  and  fluid  tradition  about 
the  life  and  words  of  Jesus,  and  that  present  experience  of 
the  living  Christ  should  have  kept  the  foremost  place  and 
emphasis.  (Perhaps  there  is  an  organic  relation  between  the 
two  factors;  it  is  possible  that  the  Church  of  later  days  has  | 
paid  for  its  fuller  and  exacter  knowledge  of  the  earthly  Jesus 
by  a  proportionate  loss  of  spontaneity  and  immediacy  in  the 
spiritual  life.)  I  recognize,  of  course,  that  sooner  or  later  the 
preservation  in  writing  of  the  tradition  about  Jesus,  and  of  the 
first  disciples’  experience  of  him  was  practically  inevitable.  In¬ 
evitable,  perhaps,  also,  was  it  that  in  course  of  time  these 
writings  should  attain  to  canonical  authority.  But  this  we  need 
not  now  discuss.  The  point  at  the  moment  is  this — that  at 
first,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  there  were  no  Christian 
Scriptures,  although  there  were  Christians  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  term.  And  the  next  point  is,  that  even  when  the  books 
had  come  into  existence,  it  was  only  after  the  lapse  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  time,  and  by  a  gradual  process,  that  they  came  ul¬ 
timately  to  be  recognized  as  authoritative  Scriptures.  Some 
of  the  books  finally  included  in  the  canon  continued  indeed  to 
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be  questioned  or  even  rejected  by  sections  of  the  Church  after 
others  had  obtained  general  recognition. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject  it  may  be  well  to 
remind  ourselves  also  that  the  erection  of  an  authoritative  New 
Testament  canon  was  part  of  that  stiffening  and  externalizing 
process  which  resulted  in  the  emergence  of  the  Old  Catholic 
church,  with  its  insistence  on  authoritative  forms,  alike  in 
doctrine  (the  creed),  in  organization  (the  bishop),  and  in 
practice  (sacraments  and  liturgy).  That  was  a  process  in¬ 
volving  consequences  which  free  churchmen  most  sincerely 
and  wholeheartedly  deplore. 

But  how,  then,  did  the  Bible  come  to  hold  for  evangelical 
Christians  the  position  of  final  authority  which  it  eventually 
obtained?  We  all  know  that  it  did  so.  Those  of  us  who  to¬ 
day  adopt  a  freer  attitude  towards  it  are  well  aware  that  our 
fathers  did  not  share  this  attitude.  And  most  likely  we  ourselves 
were  brought  up  in  their  ideas,  and  only  through  a  period  oi 
great  difficulty,  uncertainty  and  distress  have  fought  our  way 
to  a  different  view.  Well,  we  know  that  the  old  View  was  really 
the  consequence,  by  reaction,  of  the  extreme  development  and 
corruption  of  the  Catholic  church.  That  church  finally 
arrogated  to  itself  a  position  of  supreme  authority  over  the 
faith  and  life  of  Christian  people.  It  took  possession  of  the 
Bible,  and  decided  how  far  it  should  be  communicated  to  lay- 
folk,  and  in  what  sense  they  were  to  understand  it.  Virtually 
it  even  took  possession  of  Christ,  for  it  taught  that  funda¬ 
mentally  the  mind  of  Christ  was  imparted,  not  to  Christiart 
people  at  large,  not  even  to  the  clergy  in  general,  but  to  the 
individual  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  on  whom  the 
clergy  were  dependent  for  the  spiritual  gift  which  empowered 
them  to  teach  and  direct  God’s  people.  Hence  the  revolt  of 
Luther  was  necessarily  a  revolt  against  this  arrogated  authority 
of  the  church.  But  it  was  impossible  then  to  overthrow  this 
authority  except  by  setting  up  an  alternative.  There  must  be 
another  authority,  similarly  visible,  ancient  and  venerable,  to 
set  over  against  the  Church’s  authority.  Protestantism  found 
such  an  authority  in  the  Scriptures.  The  time  had  not  yet 
come  for  the  acceptance  of  the  mind  of  Christ  as  manifested 
in  the  collective  Christian  consciousness.  Progress  advances 
slowly,  a  step  at  a  time.  That  is  God’s  wise  way.  Individual¬ 
ism  indeed  brought  itself  into  evil  odour  by  its  excesses.  All 
sorts  of  divergent  and  extreme  views  were  advocated.  The 
very  men  who  claimed  to  read  Scripture  for  themselves  by  the 
inner  light  discredited  their  contention  by  the  extravagance, 
in  some  cases  even  by  the  immorality,  of  their  views.  Some  of 
them  were,  no  doubt,  possessed  but  very  imperfectly  by  the 
Spirit  of  Christ.  Hence  arose  the  cry  “Back  to  the  Scriptures,’’ 
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and  for  Protestants  this  was  necessarily  accompanied  by  the 
fond  belief  and  sanguine  assertion  that  the  meaning  of  the 
Scriptures  was  all  plain  to  the  plain  man.  And  yet  even  their 
learned  theologians  could  not  agree  in  its  interpretation.  They 
disputed,  they  abused  and  excommunicated  one  another,  and 
where  they  could  they  persecuted  those  who  differed  from  them. 
It  was  long  before  the  truth  dawned  on  Protestants  that  a 
“final”  authority  which  seemed  to  different  readers  to  mean 
different  things  could  not  occupy,  and  could  not  b,e  intended  to 
occupy,  that  magisterial  position  which  they  would  fain  have 
assigned  to  it. 

But  it  is.  time  to  leave  this  historical  sketch,  and  come  to 
its  bearing  upon  our  own  problem  of  to-day. 

It  ought  to  have  become  apparent  to  us  all  that  the  par¬ 
ticular  presentation  of  Scripture  truth  for  which  any  of  us 
contends,  is  perforce  an  interpretation  of  Scripture.  There  is 
not,  nor  can  there  be,  one  central  interpretation  which  is  of 
divine  authority,  so  that  all  the  views  which  diverge  from  it 
more  or  less,  are  more  or  less  illegitimate.  There  is  no  uniform 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  which  has  been  held  by  the 
genuine  Christian  saints  of  all  countries  and  centuries.  In 
point  of  fact  the  theory  of  plenary  inspiration  in  its  current  form  is 
not  nearly  so  ancient,  nor  of  such  widespread  acceptance,  as 
many  people  perhaps  imagine.  In  this  form  it  goes  back  only 
to  the  theologians  of  the  old  Protestantism  of  the  seventeenth 
century — those  men  who  reduced  the  utterances  of  the  living 
faith  of  the  Reformers  to  an  ossifying  and  barren  scholasticism 
comparable  to  that  of  the  mediaeval  schoolmen  themselves. 

It  would  make  this  paper  far  too  long  if  I  took  space  to 
show  in  detail  that  inevitably,  whatever  sense  we  assign  to  the 
words  of  Scripture,  we  are  interpreting.  I  remember  once 
getting  into  an  animated  discussion  with  one  of  the  clergy  of 
the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church.  He  pelted  me  with  quotations 
of  the  ipsissima  verba  of  Scripture,  and  whenever  I  ventured 
to  hint  that  more  than  one  view  of  their  meaning  was  entertain- 
able — that  it  was  a  question  of  interpretation,  he  adopted  an  air 
of  superior  sanctity,  and  said,  “  Oh  well,  my  dear  sir,  if  you 
are  not  prepared  to  accept  the  verdicts  of  Scripture,  I  have  no 
more  to  say  to  you.  If  you  are  going  behind  the  plain  words 
of  Scripture,  I  confess  I  cannot  follow  you.”  Some  of  his 
“plain  words”  were  apocalyptic  utterances  from  Zechariah 
or  the  Revelation  of  John,  for  which  he  seemed  to  have  a 
greater  relish  than  for  pellucid  utterances  of  the  Master.  I 
remember  in  particular  that  he  argued  confidently  for  a 
material  heaven,  adducing,  among  other  passages,  Paul’s  affirma¬ 
tion  of  a  spiritual  body,  which  drew  from  me  the  rejoinder, 
“  I  have  as  much  right  to  emphasize  the  ‘  spiritual  ’  as  you  have 
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to  emphasize  the  ‘  body.’  ”  This  passage  alone  is  enough  to 
convince  us  of  the  absolute  inevitability  of  interpretation.  The 
phrase  “spiritual  body’’  has  no  definite  and  unmistakable 
meaning  that  it  carries  in  its  face.  We  all  inevitably  put  a 
meaning  on  it  as  we  read,  and  we  by  no  means  all  put  the 
same  meaning.  In  this  connection  I  will  only  remind  you 
further  that  Luther  called  the  Epistle  of  James  an  “  epistle  of 
straw,’’  and  plainly  regretted  its  inclusion  in  the  canon  of  the 
New  Testament.  Why?  Because  he  interpreted  the  whole 
Bible  in  the  light  of  his  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith, 
which  he  found  to  be  emphatically  absent  from  that  epistle. 

It  would  be  a  gain  of  incalculable  magnitude  if  we  could 
agree  to  recognize  that  the  views  of  Scripture  which  we 
personally  represent  are  just  so  many  interpretations  of  it,  and 
to  allow  the  right  of  others  to  hold  diverse  views  without 
denying,  by  word  or  behaviour,  the  genuineness  of  their 
discipleship.  It  ought  to  be  a  case  of  live  and  let  live.  I 
believe  I  can  speak  for  those  who  bring  critical  methods  to  the 
study  of  Scripture  when  I  say  that  they  are  quite  prepared  to 
respect  the  right  of  their  brethren  who  adhere  to  older  methods. 

I  know  at  least  that  I  am.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  these 
on  their  side  would  acknowledge  similarly  that  we  can  read  the 
Scriptures  in  our  way,  without  thereby  forfeiting  our  disciple¬ 
ship,  or  imperilling  the  evangelical  character  of  our  witness; 
and  that  they  would  refrain  from  denouncing  us  as  “  traitors,’’ 
or  “wolves  in  sheep’s  clothing”?  I  can  only  say  this  for 
myself — every  hope  I  have  of  holiness  here,  or  of  heaven  here¬ 
after,  hangs  upon  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  His  mediatorial 
work  for  me  on  earth  and  in  heaven. 

If  we  could  agree  to  recognize  that  we  are  all  interpreting^ 
Scripture  in  our  several  ways,  then  we  should  also  be  able 
without  difficulty  to  advance  to  this  further  admission — that  no 
particular  theory  about  Scripture  is  vital  to  Christian  faith. 

And  in  making  this  further  admission,  we  need  not  fear 
to  be  unfaithful  to  any  teaching  of  the  New  Testament.  It 
is  true  that  its  writers  claim  inspiration,  now  for  themselves, 
and  now  for  other  Bible  writers.  But  none  of  them  sets 
forth  or  implies  any  specific  and  exclusive  theory  of  their 
inspiration.  Again  I  must  content  myself  with  an  apparently 
dogmatic  assertion.  I  cannot  here  examine  all  the  passages  which 
bear,  directly  or  indirectly,  on  this  subject.  Apart  from  our 
Lord  Himself,  the  authors  of  the  New  Testament  do  claim  or 
imply  a  measure  of  divine  inspiration  for  themselves,  but 
nowhere  formulate  any  specific  theory  of  their  inspiration.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  Paul  will  speak  at  one  time  as  the  mouth¬ 
piece  of  the  Lord,  and  then  again  with  a  clear  consciousness 
that  he  cannot  claim  the  Lord’s  authority  for  his  dictum;  also 
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that  Luke  expressly  states  in  the  preface  to  his  gospel  that 
he  depends  for  his  facts  not  on  divine  inspiration,  but  on  the 
ordinary  methods  of  historical  investigation.  Apart  from  these 
data,  there  are  two  New  Testament  passages  which  bear  more 
directly  on  the  question  of  inspiration,  and  are  commonly  i 
adduced  in  discussions  of  the  subject.  I 

One  is  2  Peter  i.  21.  This  verse  follows  on  a  passage 
in  which  the  writer  claims  that  in  his  case  the  word  of  ancient 
prophecy  is  confirmed  by  his  personal  experience,  for  he  him¬ 
self  heard  the  witness  of  the  Divine  voice  to  the  beloved  Son. 

He  proceeds  to  bid  his  readers  take  heed  to  the  word  of 
prophecy,  remembering  at  the  same  time  that  no  prophecy  is 
a  matter  of  a  man’s  own  interpretation  (meaning  that  the 
individual  cannot  rightly  interpret  it  without  the  aid  of  that 
Spirit  who  originally  inspired  the  prophecy) :  “  for  not  by 

man’s  will  was  prophecy  ever  brought,  but  under  impulse  of 
a  holy  spirit  men  spake  from  God.”  Clearly  the  statement  t 
is  entirely  general,  and  does  not  favour  any  particular  theory  I 
of  inspiration.  i 

The  other  passage  is  2  Timothy  iii.  15,  16.  This  speaks  | 
of  “sacred  Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make  thee  wise  unto 
salvation  through  faith  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.”  (Note  the 
statement  here  as  to  the  function  of  Scripture,  and  its  limita¬ 
tions.  Its  business  is  not  to  teach  history,  or  science,  or  even 
religion  in  the  abstract,  but  to  guide  the  individual  into  saving 
fellowship  with  God.)  “Every  Scripture  inspired  of  God 
is  also  profitable  for  teaching,  for  reproof,  for  rectification,  for 
training  in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  fit, 
thoroughly  fitted  for  every  good  work.”  It  makes  no  material 
difference  if  we  adhere  to  the  rendering  in  the  Authorized 
Version,  “  Every  Scripture  is  inspired  of  God,  and  is  profitable  ” 

.  .  .  There  is  still  no  specific  theory  of  inspiration.  Let  us 
remember  also  that  the  reference  is  of  course  to  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures.  In  this  pas.sage  it  is  perfectly  clear,  and 
it  comes  out  indeed  most  strikingly,  that  the  quality  and  proof 
of  Scripture  inspiration  lies  in  its  practical  utility  for  the 
nurture  of  the  Christian  life.  From  the  New  Testament  we  can 
further  gather,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  that  this  was 
the  principle  on  which  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  wero 
actually  used  by  the  Christians  of  the  first  generations.  They 
selected  those  passages  which  served  to  confirm  and  encourage 
them  in  their  Christian  faith  and  practice,  and  they  interpreted 
them  freely  in  the  light  of  Christ’s  revelation  to  them. 

May  I  now  venture  a  step  further,  and  assert  that  prac¬ 
tically  this  is  our  own  attitude  to  the  Scriptures,  whether  we 
belong  to  the  older  or  the  newer  school  of  Bible  study?  Do 
we  not  all  in  practice  select  those  parts  of  the  Old  Testameait 
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most  akin  to  the  evangelical  teaching  of  the  new  dispensation, 
and  are  there  not  considerable  tracts  of  the  Old  Testament 
from  which  we  seldom  if  ever  take  our  public  readings  or  the 
texts  of  our  sermons,  e.g.,  much  of  Leviticus,  and  the  books 
of  Ecclesiastes  and  Esther?  Again,  do  we  not  interpret  the 
portions  that  we  do  select  by  the  light  of  the  Christian 
evangel,  i.e.  do  we  not  freely  read  into  them  a  deeper  and 
fuller  meaning  than  their  immediate  historical  sense?  Isaiah 
XXXV.  lo,  for  example,  we  refer  not  merely  to  the  return  of 
the  Jews  from  captivity,  but  to  the  ultimate  coming  of  God’s 
people  to  the  celestial  city.  The  fact  is  that  we  all  show  a 
practical  preference  for  those  passages  which,  in  Coleridge’s 
suggestive  phrase,  “find  us’’  most  intimately — those  which 
have  a  spiritual  deep  in  them  to  which  answers  a  deep  in  our 
own  spiritual  experience.  Even  in  the  New  Testament  all  is 
not  on  the  same  level  for  us.  There  are  passages  here  also  which 
we  seldom  or  never  handle — the  warnings  of  eternal  fire,  the 
bulk  of  Jude’s  epistle,  and  the  central  portions  of  the 
Apocalypse. 

Before  concluding  I  must  try  to  meet  an  objection  which 
has  been  haunting  my  mind,  and  probably  yours  also,  through 
a  great  part  of  this  paper.  It  may  be  stated  thus :  We  all 
alike  recognize  that  our  only  authentic  source  of  information 
about  Jesus,  His  character,  example  and  teaching,  is  found  in 
the  New  Testament  Scriptures.  It  is  easy  to  talk  about  the 
mind  of  Christ ;  but  the  mind  of  Christ  derives  positive  and 
definite  content  only  from  the  New  Testament,  and  primarily 
from  its  gospels.  They  are  our  indispensable  means  of  check¬ 
ing  the  excesses  of  subjectivism.  But  if  the  records  are  un¬ 
reliable  in  some  details,  and  if,  moreover,  we  are  not  agreed 
as  to  the  details  that  are  unreliable,  what  becomes  of  our 
confident  appeal  to  these  writings? 

Now  it  can  be  shown  that  in  some  points  the  record  is 
uncertain.  Leaving  aside  the  fact  that  readings  in  the  best 
manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament  differ,  and  sometimes 
materially,  it  is  clear  that  (for  example)  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
do  not  always  give  the  same  account  of  the  same  event,  or  of 
the  same  utterance  of  Christ.  The  call  of  the  first  disciples 
has  a  quite  different  setting  in  Luke  from  what  it  has  in  Mark: 
and  the  utterance  about  divorce  in  Mark  lacks  the  exception 
of  fornication  which  it  has  in  Matthew.  Even  if  we  manage 
to  explain  away  these  discrepancies,  the  fact  of  uncertainly 
remains;  and  uncertainty  is  enough  to  create  the  difficulty  to 
which  I  now  refer.  Let  us  frankly  face  this  difficulty.  Surely 
it  is  not  fatal.  Take,  to  help  dispassionate  consideration,  a 
parallel  from  secular  history.  We  have  decidedly  diverse  pre¬ 
sentations  of  Socrates  in  the  writings  of  Xenophon  and  Plato. 
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Further,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Plato  was  really  the  author  of 
all  the  dialogues  attributed  to  him.  And  the  dialogues 
generally  ascribed  to  him  differ  materially  in  their  representa¬ 
tions  on  some  important  points :  often  we  cannot  be  sure  when 
Plato  is  giving  us  the  undiluted  Socrates,  and  when  it  is 
Socrates  more  or  less  transmuted  in  the  active  and  original 
intellect  of  his  greatest  disciple.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  this,  we 
by  no  means  despair  of  obtaining  a  picture  of  Socrates  and 
what  he  stood  for,  sufficiently  clear  and  specific  for  practical 
purposes.  Similar  considerations  could  be  applied,  and  with 
like  result,  to  the  picture  of  Jesus  as  transmitted  to  us  by 
the  records  which  embody  the  reminiscences  of  His  disciples. 

Besides,  we  may  easily  attach  too  great  importance  to  the 
possession  of  accurate  details.  Does  not  the  objection  we  are 
considering  really  imply  a  false  and  unevangelical  notion  of 
Christian  faith,  namely,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  correct  belief 
about  the  life  and  death  and  teaching  of  Christ?  But  it  is  no 
such  thing!  We  Baptists  are  in  the  forefront  in  maintaining 
that  this  is  a  false,  and  a  perniciously  false,  conception  of 
Christian  faith.  Christian  faith,  we  affirm,  is  a  personal  trust 
in  a  living  Christ.  It  is  true  that  this  is  mediated  by  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  written  word.  We  are  prepared  to  go  further, 
and  to  assert  that  Christian  faith  is  sound  and  energetic  and 
fruitful  just  in  proportion  as  it  is  constantly  nourished  upon 
the  written  word.  But  it  is  not  essenial  that  that  word  should 
be  a  complete  and  irrefragable  record.  You  can  get  through 
to  the  mind  of  Christ  by  reading  the  existing  records:  it 
is  only  necessary  that  they  should  be  honest  transcripts  of  the 
memories  and  impressions  of  the  witnesses.  You  can  allow 
for  the  “personal  equation”  of  a  Peter,  a  John,  a  Paul.  You 
can  gather  such  a  convincing  conception  of  the  mind  and  spirit 
of  Jesus  that  instinctively  you  will  come  to  use  it  in  checking, 
not  merely  other  Christians’  interpretations  of  the  records, 
but  details  of  the  record  itself.  It  is  long  now  since  devout 
Christian  souls  began  to  feel  that  the  cursing  of  the  fig-tree 
was  something  foreign  to  the  justice  and  gentleness  of  Jesus, 
and  found  relief  in  the  supposition  that  this  narrative  arose 
through  transformation  of  a  parabolic  utterance  into  a  literal 
incident. 

Let  me  add  that  this  view  of  the  adequacy  of  the  records 
is  no  mere  armchair  speculation.  Our  missionaries  can  tell  us 
of  heathen  people  who,  with  no  instruction  from  Christians, 
and  no  knowledge  of  any  theory  of  inspiration,  but  simply  with 
the  New  Testament  in  their  hands,  and  reading  it  precisely  as 
they  would  read  any  ordinary  book,  have  seen  Christ  for  thdm- 
selves,  and  surrendered  heart  and  life  to  Him. 

This  paper  is  already  too  long.  I  will  content  myself 
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with  making,  very  briefly,  one  further  practical  suggestion. 
Could  we  not  agree  to  keep  our  theories  of  biblical  inspira¬ 
tion  in  the  background  of  our  teaching?  It  would  be  another 
immense  gain  if  we  could.  Ought  we  not  indeed  to  do 

this?  Is  not  the  proper  business  of  the  pulpit  the  positive 

exposition  of  the  content  of  Scripture,  and  not  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  such  secondary  matters  as  its  origin,  nature  and  authority? 
These  can  be  discussed  in  a  special  class,  or  with  individual 
enquirers.  I  am  not  of  course  asking  that  any  of  us  should 
suppress  or  disguise  his  honest  conviction.  I  am  only  pleading 
now  that  we  should  “put  first  things  first.”  In  our  teacliing 
generally  let  us  avoid  giving  such  large  and  prominent  place 
to  the  Bible-question  as  to  create  the  impression  that  faith  in 
the  Bible,  or  in  anything  of  human  origin,  is  the  condition  of 
men’s  salvation.  Let  us  be  very  jealous  for  the  honour  of 

our  Lord.  Salvation  is  not  through  the  Bible,  but  through 

Christ.  Recently  I  heard — ^and  heard  with  pain — a  Baptist 
minister  declare,  “  I  regard  the  Bible  as  the  one  perfect  thing 
we  have  on  earth.”  That,  though  he  did  not  intend  it,  was  to 
detract  something  from  the  unique  honour  and  glory  of  the 
Lord.  “  God  forbid  that  I  should  glory,  save  in  the  cross  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  Surely  there  has  never  been  on  earth 
aught  perfect  save  the  person  and  life  and  death  of  Him  who 
did  no  sin  I  Let  us  beware  of  making  of  even  the  Bible  a 
fetish.  Let  us  not  exalt  a  means  into  an  end.  The  Bible  is 
but  the  finger-post  that  points  us  to  the  Saviour.  Let  us 
not  even  seem  to  put  it  in  His  place,  so  as  to  convert  it,  for 
some  at  least,  into  a  stumbling-block  which  prevents  their 
ever  coming  to  Him.  ^  j  ^  PARRER. 


The  Scottish  History  Society  has  just  issued  its  first 
Journal.  It  contains  an  account  of  the  Cameronian  organiza¬ 
tion,  with  its  division  in  1753,  and  the  fortunes  of  each  party. 
More  generally  interesting  is  an  essay  on  the  Scottish  Reforma¬ 
tion  Psalmody.  Most  humorous  is  the  story  of  a  memorial 
volume  of  sermons;  the  dead  minister  left  many,  which  his 
friends  could  not  print;  but  he  also  left  sixteen  children  and 
a  widow,  for  whom  1,700  people  o'ffered  to  buy  copies:  so 
the  friends  scraped  together  ten  sermons  by  themselves,  and 
published  them  in  the  name  of  the  dead  man  I  Members  of 
our  Society  will  be  supplied  through  our  Secretary  with  this 
Journal  at  2s.  6d.  a  copy.  The  Presbyterian  Historical  Society 
of  England  hopes  soon  to  issue  a  monograph  on  the  West¬ 
minster  Confession,  which  may  be  obtained  similarly,  on  special 
terms. 
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Soul-Winning. 

(Address  delivered  to  students  in  two  theological  colleges.) 

IT  is  impossible  to  feel  any  interest  in  this  subject,  unless  the 
soul  is  living  in  constant  enjoyment  of  Christ’s  saving  grace. 
A  young  minister,  disappointed  in  his  work,  consulted  another 
brother.  He  was  asked,  “  Are  you  daily  going  back  to  the  cross 
for  the  assurance  of  forgiven  sin  for  yourself?”  He  confessed 
he  was  not.  He  discovered  that  this  was  to  be  the  first  step  upon 
the  road  to  useful  service.  If  we  are  successfully  to  echo  the 
Baptist’s  message,  “  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God !  ”  we  ourselves 
must  retain  the  vision  of  redeeming  love,  as  though  we  had  just 
left  Calvary  forgiven.  This  preliminary  preparation  for  evan¬ 
gelism  is  likely  to  be  undervalued,  just  because  it  is  so  exceedingly 
evident. 

The  urgency  of  the  work  we  are  considering  is  strangely 
illustrated  by -the  use  of  a  certain  word  in  the  New  Testament. 
When  Peter  fell  upon  his  knees  before  Christ  in  the  boat,  after 
the  great  draught  of  fishes,  Christ  calmed  His  disciple  with  the 
words,  “  Fear  not,  for  from  henceforth  thou  shalt  catch  men.” 
The  word  translated  “  catch  ” — more  literally  “  take  alive  ” — 
(R.V.  margin) — is  only  once  again  used  in  the  New  Testament. 
Paul,  writing  to  Timothy,  speaks  of  those  who  are  “  taken 
captive  ”  by  the  devil  “  at  his  will.”  “  Taken  captive  ”  is  another 
translation  of  the  same  word  Christ  used  to  Peter.  The  striking 
and  terrible  lesson  for  us  is,  that  if  we  do  not  take  “  souls  alive  ” 
for  Christ  and  God,  the  Evil  One  will  take  them  “  alive  ”  for  him¬ 
self.  Surely  the  Holy  Spirit  has  confined  the  use  of  the  word 
to  these  two  instances  in  Sacred  Writ,  that  we  may  have  this 
awful  lesson  impressed  upon  our  souls. 

If  we  are  to  become  successful  soul-winners  in  private  or 
public,  holiness  of  life  is  an  essential  qualification.  How  strangely 
this  is  brought  out  in  that  frequently  misused  sixth  chapter  of 
Isaiah !  The  prophet  sees  the  Lord  “  sitting  upon  a  throne.” 
“  Above  it  stood  the  seraphim.”  At  the  sight,  the  prophet  is 
reminded  of  his  sin;  “Woe  is  me!  for  ...  I  am  a  man  of 
unclean  lips.”  A  seraph  brings  to  him  a  live  coal  from  off  the 
altar  and,  with  it,  touches  Isaiah’s  lips.  How  frequently  we  hear 
the  prayer  in  public,  that  the  preacher’s  lips  may  be  touched  with 
a  live  coal,  that  he  may  preach  acceptably.  How  different  was 
the  use,  as  explained  in  the  story !  “  This  hath  touched  thy  lips, 
and  thine  iniquity  is  taken  away,  and  thy  sin  purged.”  This  is 
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the  divine  preparation  for  acceptable  service.  When  the  iniquity 
was  purged — but  not  till  then — the  prophet  could  respond  to  the 
question,  “  Whom  shall  I  send,  and  who  will  go  for  us?  ”  with  the 
accents  of  consecration,  “  Here  am  I ;  send  me.”  Just  before  his 
last  earthly  journey  from  England  to  Mentone,  the  late  C.  H. 
Spurgeon  was  staying  at  Eastbourne.  It  was  the  privilege  of  the 
writer  to  have  a  drive  with  him  one  afternoon.  Never  will  he 
forget  the  great  preacher’s  description  of  Paul’s  parable  to 
Timothy  concerning  the  different  vessels  upon  the  Master’s 
shelves.  Spurgeon  pictured  the  good  man  of  the  house  going 
from  shelf  to  shelf  to  find  a  clean  vessel  for  His  use,  and  putting 
one  after  another  back  with  a  tear,  a  frown,  or  a  sigh — they  were 
not  clean — and  how,  w'hen  he  reached  the  bottom  shelf,  where  the 
cheap  earthenware  vessels  were,  he  found  at  last  one  that  he 
could  use.  Spurgeon’s  voice  sounded,  as  one  of  the  old  prophets 
might,  when  he  added,  “  If  a  man  therefore  purge  himself  from 
these,  he  shall  be  a  vessel  unto  honour,  sanctified,  and  meet  for  the 
Master’s  use.”  Is  it  not  ofttimes  that  the  reason  of  the  ill  success 
of  Christian  workers  is  to  be  found,  not  in  their  lack  of  Bible 
knowledge,  or  of  diligent  preparation  for  their  work,  but  in  the 
ill  tempers  in  the  home,  or  the  lack  of  strict  truthfulness  in  the 
business. 

A  late  Principal  of  one  of  our  theological  colleges  used  to 
say  to  his  students,  “  Gentlemen,  you  can  never  win  souls.”  At 
first  it  seemed  a  reflection  upon  the  “  batch  ”  of  men  before  him, 
but  a  little  thought  showed  the  words  to  express  what  is  a  deep 
underlying  principle  in  soul-winning,  i.e.  total  abandonment  of 
self-confidence.  Just  so  long  as  there  is  any  lingering  thought 
of  leaning  on  anything  in  ourselves — natural  abilities,  culture, 
temperament,  experience,  mental  or  spiritual  qualifications — for 
accomplishing  the  work  we  desire  to  do,  in  that  measure  our 
usefulness  will  be  hindered.  Down  the  long  centuries  Joseph  is 
our  teacher  still :  “  It  is  not  in  me;  God  shall  give  Pharaoh  an 
answer  of  peace.” 

But  when  the  Blessed  Spirit  accomplishes  in  the  messenger 
of  Christ  this  emptying  of  self.  He  is  graciously  willing  to  take 
possession  of  each  humble  soul.  Thus,  all  may  be  equipped  for 
the  work  of  God.  The  filling  of  the  Spirit  is  a  blood-bought  gift 
for  each  believer.  Galatians  iii.  13-14,  has  produced  a  crisis  in 
the  experience  of  many  a  Christian  worker.  To  accept  it  as  true 
for  ourselves  turns  our  weakness  into  strength,  and  feeble  finite¬ 
ness  into  omnipotence.  “  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse 
of  the  law  .  .  .  that  we  might  receive  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  by 
faith.”  As  we  stood  on  the  blood-stained  grass  at  Calvary,  and 
received  the  first-fruit  of  Christ’s  redeeming  death,  even  the  for¬ 
giveness  of  sin,  so  we  must  return  to  the  same  sacred  spot  and 
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take  from  the  same  tree  the  equally  blessed  purchase,  the  gift  of 
the  filling  of  the  Spirit.  As  the  writer  passed  over  Westminster 
Bridge  one  evening,  when  the  lamps  on  the  Embankment  had  just 
been  lit,  the  broad  silver  bosom  of  the  river  reflected  the  twinkling 
lights.  There  flashed  into  his  soul  the  remembrance  of  Christ’s  in¬ 
vitation  and  promise,  “If  any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  Me  and 
drink.  He  that  believeth  on  Me  .  .  .  out  of  him  shall  flow  rivers 
of  living  water.”  The  vision  then  given  of  the  Divine  streams 
of  influence  flowing  from  the  soul,  which  would  rest  upon  Christ 
for  the  blessing,  in  mighty  Amazons,  Mississippis,  Seines,  Rhines, 
and  Elbes  of  power,  has  never  faded  from  his  remembrance. 
This  blessed  entire  possession  of  the  Spirit  is,  at  times,  a  distinct 
initial  experience.  It  was  so  with  Christmas  Evans,  C.  G.  Finney, 

D.  L.  Moody,  R.  A.  Torrey,  and  many  others.  But  with  many 
another  one,  used  in  the  service  of  God,  no  such  crisis  in  their 
lives  is  recorded.  It  was  for  them,  and  can  be  for  us,  the  reward 
of  quiet  confidence  in  the  Divine  promises,  which  make  no  con-  | 
ditions.  But  faith  must  receive  the  gift  if  soul-winning  is  to  be  ; 
achieved.  i 

This  holy  warfare  cannot  be  engaged  in  successfully  unless 
the  hand  of  faith  holds  firmly  the  Sword  of  the  Spirit.  Destruc-  ! 
tive  Bible  criticism  breaks  the  weapon,  which  alone  God  has  | 
chosen  to  conquer  man’s  prejudice  and  pride.  “  A  mutilated 
Bible  is  a  broken  sword.”  Dr.  Griffith  Thomas  has  wisely  1 
pointed  out  the  undeniable  fact  that  Modernism — understood  as 
the  extreme  conclusions  of  High  Critics,  questioning  the  truth¬ 
fulness  of  Scripture  and  of  our  Lord — has  never  received,  what 
is  ever  the  Divine  seal  to  all  revealed  truth,  the  Spirit’s  work  in 
the  regenerating  of  the  human  heart.  Rev.  Lionel  Fletcher,  in 
his  The  Effective  Evangelist,  writes  :  “  The  preacher  of  the  future 
must  be  a  man  of  conviction  and  passion.”  There  must  be  no  f 
doubt  left  in  the  mind  concerning  our  possession  of  a  divine  j 
communication,  and  of  its  priceless  value.  j 

Conviction  of  scriptural  truth  must  go  hand  in  hand  with 
extraordinary  prayer,  if  souls  are  to  be  won  in  public  preaching 
of  personal  evangelism.  The  Master  Himself  is  our  example  here. 

If  He  needed  whole  nights  in  prayer,  that  He  might  be  equipped 
for  His  task,  how  much  more  must  we  need  to  pray !  Soul- 
winners  have  always  been  men  of  prayer.  George  Whitefield 
records,  in  his  diary,  “  days  and  weeks  ” — these  are  his  words — 

“  spent  upon  the  ground  pleading  for  souls.”  Brainerd  perspired, 
in  the  midst  of  Indian  snows,  with  the  intensity  of  his  travailing 
for  souls.  We  may  well  stop  in  our  study  sadly  to  confess  that 
failure  in  soul-winning,  so  generally  mourned,  is  easily  explained 
by  the  Church’s  modern  activities  being  allowed  to  thrust  out  the 
time  for  prayer.  It  was  Jehovah  Himself  who  condescended  to 
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say  of  old,  “  Concerning  the  work  of  My  hands,  command  ye  Me” 

The  work  of  soul-winning  will  be  coldly  engaged  in,  unless 
a  sense  of  heavy  responsibility  weighs  upon  us.  “  Am  I  my 
brother’s  keeper  ?  ”  The  question  has  been  answered  throughout 
the  Divine  Word.  God  requires  each  faithful  servant  of  His  to 
seek  the  lost.  A  powerful  parable,  in  modern  literature,  upon  the 
subject,  is  that  of  a  girl,  belonging  to  a  Bible  class,  passing  away. 
The  minister  met — a  few  hours  afterwards — first  the  mother, 
secondly  the  teacher,  and  thirdly  a  Christian  girl  in  the  same  class. 
To  all  he  put  the  same  question,  “  Was  Annie  ready?  ”  and  from 
all  he  received  a  remorseful  acknowledgment  that,  though  a  per¬ 
sonal  appeal  was  intended,  it  was  put  off,  and  could  not  then  be 
given. 

This  responsibility  will  be  felt  the  more  the  value  of  immortal 
souls  is  recognized.  That  value  can  be  learnt  alone  at  Calvary. 
“  Who,  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  Him,  endured  the  cross, 
despising  the  shame.”  What  joy? — the  joy  of  winning  souls. 
One  has  said,  “  Count  the  purple  drops  upon  the  cheeks  of  Christ, 
as  they  flow  from  the  crown  of  thorns,  if  you  would  learn  what  a 
soul  is  worth.”  The  value  of  souls  will  teach  us  how  to  love 
men  to  Christ.  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  “  The  King’s  busi¬ 
ness  requireth  haste.” 

In  this  most  blessed  service,  submission  to  the  Divine  leading 
is  all-important.  Sometimes  the  impression  given  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  the  Christian  worker  seems  unreasonable,  instance  the 
call  of  Philip  recorded  in  Acts  viii.  He  was  directed  to  leave  his 
successful  work  in  Samaria  to  go  down  by  the  way  to  Gaza, 
"  which  is  desert.”  But  He  who  directed  the  preacher’s  steps 
knew  the  homeward  road  which  the  Ethiopian  statesman — an 
earnest  inquirer — must  take,  and  Philip’s  success  in  leading  him 
to  the  Saviour  was,  perhaps,  of  greater  importance  to  the  cause 
of  God  in  the  world  than  the  salvation  of  the  whole  Samaritan 
township.  An  American  pastor  tells  how,  after  he  had  settled 
by  the  fireside,  at  the  close  of  a  hard  day’s  work,  he  was  impressed 
to  visit  a  certain  hearer.  He  fought  against  the  impression,  but 
vainly.  Yielding  to  what  he  concluded  was  the  call  of  God,  he 
found  the  man  sitting  up  late,  anxious  about  his  soul,  and  longing 
for  direction.  Had  the  impression  been  altogether  resisted,  the 
will  of  God  in  the  winning  of  this  soul  would  not  have  been 
accomplished.  He  of  whom  Christ  said,  “  He  will  guide  you  into 
all  truth,”  will  guide  us  also  in  the  path  of  successful  service. 
Unquestioning  obedience  to  the  Divine  guidance  is  one  of  the 
secrets  of  soul-saving. 

If  we  would  win  souls,  great  stress  must  be  laid  upon  the 
central  truths  of  revelation,  and  especially  upon  the  Atoning 
Cross.  “  I,  if  i  be  lifted  up,”  is  still  the  magnet  to  draw  the 
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hearts  of  men  to  God.  Miss  Frances  Ridley  Havergal  once  told 
her  clergyman  that  she  wished  he  would  sometimes  preach  to  his 
congregation  “  as  if  they  were  Zulus.”  Her  meaning  is  clear.  We 
too  often  take  for  granted  that  they  are  known,  and  so  omit 
from  our  talks  with  souls  the  very  truths  and  facts  which  are 
God’s  means  of  convicting  of  sin  and  leading  to  Christ.  We 
need  to  tell  the  story  of  Calvary  as  though  it  were  new  to  the  | 
ears  of  the  listeners.  Certainly,  this  was  the  apostolic  method: 

“  Before  whose  eyes,”  writes  Paul  to  the  Galatians,  “  Jesus  Christ  , 
hath  been  evidently  set  forth,  crucified  among  you.”  The  cross  l 
never  loses  its  charm  and  power.  j 

It  may  be  that,  both  in  private  and  in  public,  the  people  of 
God  have  shrunk,  of  late  years,  from  making  a  direct  appeal  for 
decision,  to  the  world.  The  increase  of  education,  and  the  j 
levelling  of  society  have  both,  perhaps,  been  elements  in  promoting 
a  reluctance  to  consider  the  hearer  as  a  lost  soul.  But  sin  has 
not  changed  its  character.  Unbelief,  as  much  as  ever,  receives 
the  Divine  sentence  of  condemnation.  Men  must  be  doers  of  the 
Word,  as  well  as  hearers.  We  must  press  home  our  message,  ; 
”  Repent,  and  believe  the  gospel.”  Without  Christ  is  to  be 
without  hope  concerning  the  future.  There  is  the  fulcrum  upon 
which  we  must  base  the  lever  of  our  appeals.  We  have  already 
referred  to  a  useful  book.  The  Effective  Evangelist,  by  Rev.  j 
Lionel  Fletcher.  He  recounts  noteworthy  instances  of  ministerial  > 
success  when  some  method  of  evangelistic  appeal  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Sunday  evening  service  by  the  regular  pastor. 
The  writer  has  found  it  wise  to  base  the  appeal  upon  the  imme¬ 
diate  acceptance  of  Christ.  But  there  must  be  an  appeal !  “  Flee 
from  the  wrath  to  come  ” ;  “  Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  like¬ 
wise  perish  ” ;  “  As  though  God  did  beseech  you  by  us ;  we  pray 
you  ...  be  ye  reconciled  to  God.”  I 

There  can  be  no  great  success  in  winning  souls  unless  there 
is  so  large  a  faith  in  the  sure  promises  and  certain  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  may  be  translated — expectancy.  “  Christ  has 
power  to  give,  to  the  feeblest  of  His  servants,  the  strength  of  j 
Almighty  God.”  The  largest  harvests  in  this  field  have  always 
been  reaped  by  those  who  were  sure  of  the  blessing  of  God  upon  j 
their  labours.  The  Apostle  Paul  illustrates  this  again  and  again 
in  his  epistles.  Witness  such  sentences  as  these :  “  I  am  sure 
that  when  I  come  unto  you,  I  shall  come  in  the  fulness  of  the  | 
blessing  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.”  “  Now  thanks  be  to  God,  ...  I 
who  maketh  manifest  the  savour  of  His  knowledge  by  us  in  every 
place.”  Down  the  ages  there  has  been  the  same  bright,  sure  hope 
expressed  by  all  successful  soul-winners.  The  writer  was  in 
Pastor  C.  H.  Spurgeon’s  vestry  with  the  great  soul-winner  evan¬ 
gelist,  D.  L.  Moody,  before  the  commencement  of  the  first  service 
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of  his  mission  in  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle.  As  the  clock 
struck  three  the  evangelist  rose  from  his  chair,  and  Avalking 
towards  the  door  which  led  into  the  Tabernacle,  he  said,  “  There  is 
going  to  be  a  mighty  smash  in  this  place.”  The  Americanism 
was  peculiar,  but  the  faith  was  evident.  There  must  be  assurance 
of  success  if  we  are  to  fulfil  faithfully  our  commission  to  “  catch  ” 
men  for  our  Lord. 

There  is  a  picture  parable  which  seems  to  contain  all  the 
thought  of  soul- winning.  A  woman,  evidently  just  rescued  from 
the  raging  sea,  is  kneeling  upon  a  rock,  with  her  left  arm  round 
the  cross  which  crowns  it.  Her  right  hand  is  holding  on  to 
another  woman,  still  in  the  waves,  whom  she  is  seeking  to  rescue. 
This  embodies  all  that  we  have  been  trying  to  say.  There  must  be 
no  selfish  contentment  with  a  mere  personal  salvation.  A  true 
love  to  Christ  begets  the  passion  for  souls.  The  Moravian  motto 
was,  “To  win  for  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,  the  reward  of  His 
sufferings.”  The  perishing  are  around  us  everywhere.  The  time . 
of  rescue  is  short.  The  value  of  each  soul  is  beyond  price.  “  If 
I  might  by  all  means  save  some  ”  was  the  motto  burnt  into  the 
soul  of  the  great  apostle.  God  write  it  upon  our  hearts  also ! 
It  was  said  of  Duncan  Matheson,  who  won  so  many  for  Jesus 
in  the  great  revival  of  1859,  that  eternity  seemed  to  be  imprinted 
on  his  eyeballs.  The  writer  frequently  heard  Spurgeon,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  give  out  the  hymn  : 

My  God  !  I  feel  the  mournful  scene ; 

My  feelings  yearn  o’er  dying  men; 

And  fain  my  pity  would  reclaim. 

And  snatch  the  firebrand  from  the  flame. 

But  feeble  my  compassion  proves, 

And  can  but  weep  where  most  she  loves; 

Thine  own  all-saving  arm  employ. 

And  turn  these  drops  of  grief  to  joy. 

“  Let  US  work  while  it  is  called  to-day,  for  the  night  cometh 
in  which  no  man  can  work.”  It  is  said  of  the  American  home 
missionary,  Vassor — called  “  Uncle  John  Vassor  ” — that  he  spoke 
of  the  matter  of  salvation  to  individuals  as  though  it  were  the 
business  of  his  life.  God  made  it  our  aim,  above  all  and  beyond 
all  our  secular  callings  or  educational  pursuits.  “  He  that  reapeth 
receiveth  wages,  and  gathereth  fruit  unto  life  eternal.”  “  They 
that  turn  many  to  righteousness  shall  shine  as  the  stars  for  ever 
and  ever.” 

W.  OLNEY. 


The  Baptists  in  South  Africa. 

An  English  Baptist,  familiar  with  the  recent  glowing  reports 
of  Baptist  progress  in  Eastern  Europe  and  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  will  probably  be  disappointed  when  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  figures  pertaining  to  the  growth  of  his  church 
in  South  Africa.  In  the  four  provinces  of  the  Union  (Cape 
Colony,  Natal,  Orange  Free  State,  and  the  Transvaal)  there  are 
thirty-nine  European  churches  with  thirty-six  European  ministers 
in  charge.  These  churches,  according  to  the  1923  Handbook, 
have  a  membership  of  5,105.  In  addition  there  are  ten  European 
missionaries  and  fourteen  native  and  Indian  helpers  ministering 
to  a  membership  of  5,391.  This  gives  a  total  membership  (Euro¬ 
pean,  coloured,  and  native)  of  nearly  10,500.  But  before  he 
begins  to  express  his  disappointment,  the  English  Baptist  should 
consider  the  conditions  which  obtain  in  the  country,  and  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  have  to  be  overcome  in  the  progress  of  the  work. 
There  are  conditions  peculiar  to  colonial  life  which  do  not  affect 
the  growth  of  religious  work  in  older  and  more  settled  countries; 
also,  over  and  above  the  conditions  and  difficulties  which  affect 
the  work  of  the  Christian  churches  in  geneial,  there  are  those 
which  affect  the  Baptist  church  in  particular.  These  will  be 
pointed  out  in  the  course  of  this  article,  and  unless  they  are  kept 
in  mind,  the  position  of  the  Baptists  in  South  Africa  will  be 
misunderstood. 

A  leading  Wesleyan,  who  had  spent  many  years  in  the  Trans¬ 
vaal,  once  remarked  that  people  in  the  Homeland  are  not 
sufficiently  aware  of  the  “  pioneer  ”  nature  of  the  religious  work 
done  in  South  Africa.  And  even  after  a  hundred  years  the  work 
is  still  “  piotieer  ”  work.  It  will  probably  continue  to  be  such  for 
a  long  time  to  come.  However,  the  conditions  which  make 
growth  possible  on  any  large  scale  have  not  yet  emerged  into  view ; 
and  those  who  have  the  interests  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  at 
heart  will  have  to  be  content  with  few  returns,  and  live  and  work 
in  the  certainty  that  they  are  laying  the  foundations  of  an  edifice 
whose  more  imposing  aspects  will  be  seen  by  the  men  and  women 
of  the  future. 

We  shall  first  give  a  brief  account  of  the  beginnings  and 
growth  of  the  work  in  the  various  Provinces.  Then  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  have  been  encountered,  and  have  retarded  its  growth, 
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will  be  pointed  out.  Finally  a  few  words  must  be  said  about 
the  problems  and  tasks  which  confront  the  South  African  Baptist 
Church  to-day. 

It  was  in  the  year  1820  that  the  first  Baptist  Church  was 
founded  in  South  Africa,  its  members  consisting  of  some  seven 
or  eight  persons  who  had  arrived  in  that  year  at  Algoa  Bay,  in 
the  ship  Brilliant.  The  movement  of  settlers  to  South  Africa  had 
been  brought  about  by  the  condition  of  economic  depression  which 
existed  in  England  after  the  Napoleonic  wars;  conditions  which 
in  some  important  respects  resemble  those  obtaining  to-day.  To 
relieve  the  congestion,  emigration  schemes  were  instituted  by  the 
government  of  the  day,  and  suitable  emigrants  were  selected  and 
granted  facilities  to  settle,  and  farm  lands  in  various  parts  of  the 
Eastern  Province  of  the  Cape  Colony.  Naturally  a  halo  of 
romance  surrounds  the  beginnings  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  South 
Africa,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  there  is  a  sufficiency 
of  material  not  only  for  the  historian  who  describes  “  hard  facts,” 
but  also  for  the  novelist  who  appeals  more  directly  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  There  is  the  story  of  the  early  settlers  meeting  for  their 
first  religious  service  under  a  tree  in  the  Lower  Albany  District. 
There  are  tales  of  Kaffir  raids,  and  of  resulting  “  treks  ”  by  the 
settlers  to  pastures  new.  There  were  Kaffir  wars;  and  the 
settlers,  many  of  whom  were  old  soldiers  who  had  fought  against 
Napoleon,  were  often  called  upon  to  shoulder  the  rifle  once  more, 
and  go  out  “  on  commando  ”  in  defence  of  hearth  and  home. 
Such  occurrences  were  frequent  enough  in  those  days  in  South 
Africa;  but  here  we  are  not  concerned  with  the  romantic  aspects 
of  church  history,  and  we  must  restrict  ourselves  to  a  bare  state¬ 
ment  of  the  progress  of  events. 

The  honour  of  being  the  founder  of  the  Baptist  Church  in 
South  Africa  goes  to  a  man  named  William  Millar,  one  of  the 
settlers,  who  gathered  his  first  congregation  in  a  place  called 
Salem.  Soon  he  began  in  Grahamstown  as  well,  and  formed  a 
church  there;  the  mother  church  of  the  Baptist  denomination  in 
the  sub-continent.  For  many  years,  and  for  reasons  obvious  to 
all  who  are  acquainted  with  work  in  the  colonies,  progress  was 
very  slow ;  but  we  are  supplied  with  illustrations  of  the  splendid 
resourcefulness  and  initiative  of  some  of  the  Baptist  leaders  in 
the  way  in  which  opportunities  were  seized  for  starting  new 
causes  and  forming  new  churches  in  different  parts  of  the  colony. 
Thus  the  Port  Elizabeth  Church  was  founded  in  1855 ;  the  Alice 
Church  in  1874;  the  Cape  Town  Church  in  1877;  the  King 
Williamstown  Church  in  1882,  and  that  at  East  London  in  1884. 

Two  important  and  determining  factors  which  call  for  notice 
in  this  connection  are  the  coming  of  the  German  Legion  in  1857, 
and  the  formation  of  the  South  African  Baptist  Union  in  1877. 
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The  German  Legion  had  fought  in  the  Crimean  War  with  the 
British  Forces,  and  on  being  disbanded  they  were  granted  facilities 
to  settle  in  South  Africa,  lands  being  allotted  them  in  the  district 
surrounding  East  London,  known  then  as  British  Kaffraria. 
Among  them  were  some  Baptists,  and  one  of  their  number, 
Carsten  Langheim,  was  set  apart  and  ordained  as  minister.  Later, 
however,  in  1867,  there  came  to  South  Africa  the  Rev.  Hugo 
Gutsche,  a  man  who  had  come  under  the  influence  of  the  famous 
Pastor  Oncken  of  Hamburg.  He  soon  became  a  leader,  not  only 
among  his  German  brethren,  but  among  British  colonists  as  well. 
It  was  he  who  was  the  first  among  South  African  Baptists  to 
attempt  missionary  work  among  the  natives.  This  led  subse¬ 
quently  to  the  formation  of  the  South  African  Baptist  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society.  Other  important  aspects  of  Baptist  work  are 
due  to  his  vision  and  initiative;  and  it  is  to  his  qualities  of 
leadership  that  we  must  ascribe  the  fact  that  more  than  a  fifth 
of  the  membership  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  South  Africa  are 
Germans.  The  presence  of  the  German  element  has  led  to  some 
important  consequences  in  the  past.  It  has  introduced  a  cosmo¬ 
politanism  into  the  Baptist  outlook,  and  has  established  a  contact 
between  the  Baptist  Churches  and  the  Dutch  community  which 
would  probably  never  be  realized  if  the  British  Baptists  in  the 
sub-continent  were  left  to  themselves.  As  far  as  we  know 
there  is  only  one  Dutch  Baptist  Church  in  the  country  (with  a 
membership  of  160).  But  here  and  there  in  all  the  provinces 
are  found  little  groups  of  people  with  their  attention  turned 
toward  the  Baptist  Church,  while  Baptist  principles  are  being  con¬ 
sidered  by  them  with  an  eagerness  and  sincerity  surpassing  any¬ 
thing  inspired  by  their  own  church. 

The  other  important  event  was  the  formation  of  the  South 
African  Baptist  Union  in  1877,  in  Grahamstown.  This  was 
brought  about  mainly  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Rev. 
G.  W.  Cross,  who  had  arrived  that  year  to  take  charge  of  the 
Grahamstown  church.  Prior  to  this  there  had  been  no  attempt 
to  organize  Baptist  work  in  South  Africa.  The  progress  that  had 
taken  place  was  of  a  haphazard  kind,  and  churches  had  sprung 
into  existence  in  different  parts  without  aid  or  guidance  from  any 
central  body.  The  Wesleyan  Church  had  made  great  strides,  and 
had  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  population  by  starting  new 
causes  in  the  main  centres.  The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  was 
also  well  organized,  and  had  a  firm  grip  over  the  Dutch  people. 
It  was  now  felt  that  the  Baptist  forces  also  should  be  marshalled 
into  order,  and  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  join  the  various 
churches  together  with  a  view  to  more  aggressive  work  among  the 
Europeans  and  natives.  The  leading  spirit  was  Cross.  But  there 
were  others,  some  of  them  laymen,  who  came  afterwards  to  take 
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a  foremost  place  in  South  African  commerce  and  politics.  The 
foundations  were  firmly  and  truly  laid,  and  a  new  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  South  African  Baptist  Church  was  begun  on  that 
occasion.  Meanwhile,  churches  were  being  founded  in  the  other 
provinces,  far  away  from  the  base  in  the  Eastern  Province,  where 
Baptist  operations  had  begun.  In  1864  a  few  Baptists  began 
to  meet  in  a  private  house  in  Durban,  among  them  being  Mr. 
Isaac  Cowley,  who  was  soon  chosen  to  be  the  minister,  and  a  church 
was  formed.  Later  came  the  formation  of  the  church  in 
Pietermaritzburg,  with  the  various  missionary  ramifications  of 
the  w'ork  among  Indians  and  Zulus.  Then,  in  1891,  Revs.  Cross 
and  Batts  started  the  work  in  Bloemfontein.  But  most  important 
and  interesting  of  all — since  the  formation  of  the  Grahamstown 
church  in  1820 — was  the  movement  northward  which  took  place 
in  1889,  when  Revs.  Cross  and  Batts  started  work  in  Kimberley; 
while  about  the  same  time  the  Rev.  W.  Kelly  began  work  in 
Johannesburg,  and  Revs.  R.  H.  Brotherton  and  H.  T.  Coitsins  in 
Pretoria.  The  lure  of  the  South  African  gold-fields  was  by  this 
time  felt  all  over  the  world,  and  the  leading  brethren  in  the 
churches  had  heard  the  call  to  go  north  and  provide  for  the 
spiritual  needs  of  Baptists  and  others  in  the  great  centres  that 
were  growing  so  rapidly  in  those  parts.  Travelling  to  Johannes¬ 
burg  and  Pretoria  in  those  days  was  by  no  means  an  easy  matter, 
since  the  railway  did  not  penetrate  farther  north  than  Kimberley. 
The  distances  that  had  to  be  covered  were  great,  and  travelling 
by  ox-wagon  was  difficult  and  slow.  But  already  the  Baptist 
Union  had  made  a  beginning  of  grappling  with  the  problems  of 
South  African  life,  and  here  were  fresh  problems  constituted  by 
the  crowding  together  in  mining  camps  and  quickly-growing  cities, 
of  men  from  all  kindreds  and  tribes  and  countries  under  the 
sun.  The  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  Baptist  brethren  were 
few,  and  the  difficulties  confronting  them  immense;  but  they 
had  heard  the  call  of  God,  and  they  went  forth  on  a  venture  of 
faith  which  has  been  abundantly  vindicated  by  the  events  that 
have  transpired  during  the  intervening  years. 

But  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  conditions  of  life 
in  the  colonies  are  wont  to  ask  questions  about  the  numerical 
weakness  of  the  Baptist  Union  in  South  Africa.  The  Wesleyans 
and  Baptists  began  their  work  together  in  1820.  The  growth  of 
the  Wesleyan  churches  has  been  phenomenal,  while  the  Baptist 
churches,  after  a  hundred  years  of  work,  have  a  membership  of 
only  10,500 !  What  is  the  explanation  of  this? 

It  is  impossible  in  an  article  such  as  this  to  give  a  fair  idea 
of  the  conditions  in  colonial  life  which  work  against  Christian 
progress.  These  conditions  have  to  be  seen  and  lived  under 
before  they  can  be  felt  and  realized.  The  tardy  growth  of  the 
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Baptists  in  South  Africa,  however,  must  be  seen  in  the  light  of  the 
possibilities  which  the  country  offers.  The  total  European 
population  of  the  four  provinces  is  only  a  million  and  a  half. 
About  one  half  of  these  belong  to  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church; 
with  the  result  that  the  sphere  of  work  for  the  Baptist  and  other 
churches  is  relatively  a  small  one.  We  must  not  expect  too 
much !  True  that  Wesleyans,  Presbyterians,  and  Anglicans  have 
made  rapid  strides,  while  the  Baptists  seem  to  have  been  standing 
still.  But  this,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  is  due  to  conditions 
affecting  the  Baptists  which  do  not  affect  the  other  churches. 
Then  there  are  all  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  which  are 
suggested  by  the  word  “  colonial.”  The  ancient  “  colonist  ” 
leaving  Greece  for  his  new  home  took  with  him  the  sacred  fire 
from  the  temple,  together  with  the  laws,  traditions,  and  customs 
of  his  native  land.  The  modern  colonial  goes  forth  with  a 
similar  equipment ;  but  the  new  environment  quickly  tells  a  tale, 
and  much  of  what  is  deemed  precious  in  the  life  of  the  mother- 
country  soon  begins,  in  many  cases,  to  lose  its  appeal.  Old 
restraints  are  cast  aside,  and  what  colonials  call  “  freedom  ”  is 
found  to  be  congenial.  There  is  a  looseness  of  living  and 
thinking ;  and  so  many  of  our  young  people,  from  the  best  homes 
and  churches,  and  often  with  fine  records  of  Christian  service 
behind  them,  find  their  ideals  and  purposes  swamped  by  the 
surrounding  materialism,  and  suffer  themselves  to  be  carried  away 
by  the  stream.  Also  one  must  remember  that  South  Africa  has 
been  the  home  of  the  adventurer  and  the  rendezvous  of  people 
whose  standard  of  judgment  is  materialistic,  while  undoubtedly 
the  fact  of  being  surrounded  by  an  inferior  civilization  has  to  be 
considered  in  any  analysis  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  country.  But 
these  considerations; — and  many  others  might  be  added — refer  to 
other  churches  as  well,  and  what  we  are  seeking  is  an  explanation 
of  the  slow  growth  of  the  Baptist  church. 

This  explanation  may  be  summed  up  in  the  word  “  independ¬ 
ence,”  together  with  the  lack  of  organization  mainly  due  to  the 
isolation  of  the  churches  from  one  another.  It  is,  of  course, 
admitted  that  the  principle  of  independency  has  been  a  retarding 
force  in  other  places  than  South  Africa,  and  our  generation  is 
witnessing  its  failure  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  modern  church  life. 
It  has  completely  failed  in  South  Africa,  and  the  more  thoughtful 
people  in  the  churches  are  asking  for  some  organization  of  the 
Baptist  denomination  in  the  sub-continent  similar  to  what  has 
come  to  pass  in  the  Homeland  during  the  past  few  years. 

The  Church  with  the  finest  record  of  progress  in  South 
Africa  is  the  Wesleyan.  But  this  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
in  the  Transvaal  it  is  worked  as  a  mission  from  England,  and 
until  a  few  years  ago  similar  conditions  obtained  in  the  other 
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provinces.  The  lesson  for  the  Baptists  is  obvious :  organized 
effort  is  necessarj',  for  the  problems  of  South  Africa  are  such 
that  only  concerted  action  can  grapple  with  them.  But  beyond 
this  is  the  fact  that  our  South  African  churches  are  not  only 
isolated  from  one  another,  but  also  from  churches  of  the  Home¬ 
land;  and  the  feeling  has  grown  in  force  during  the  past  few 
years  that  stronger  links  should  be  forged  between  them.  For 
instance,  some  system  of  interchange  in  the  ministry  would  be  an 
inestimable  boon  to  men  who  are  at  present  facing  great  loneli¬ 
ness,  and  enduring  mental  isolation,  with  little  prospect  of  relief, 
and  without  such  stimulus  as  is  felt  by  our  missionaries  who  are 
connected  with  a  strong  home  organization.  Recently  one  or  two 
Baptist  leaders  have  visited  South  Africa,  and  hopes  have  been 
raised  that  this  may  lead  to  a  deeper  and  more  sympathetic 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  home  churches.  Can  the  South 
African  Baptist  Union  be  worked  as  a  southern  association  of  the 
Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain?  This  is  being  seriously  discussed 
by  those  who  realize  the  present  inadequacy  of  the  Baptist  status 
i  quo  in  South  Africa.  At  any  rate  we  are  sure  that  the  Baptist 

i  Giurch  in  the  sub-continent  needs  to  be  fortified  by  a  closer  union 

with  the  Baptist  Churches  of  England,  whatever  the  nature  of  the 
link  may  be. 

We  have  more  than  once  in  this  article  referred  to  the  pro¬ 
blems  of  South  Africa,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  Baptist  Churches 
are  developing  a  sense  of  responsibility  regarding  their  solution. 
In  the  main  these  problems  gather  around  the  conflict  that  is 
going  on  between  British  and  Dutch  ideals ;  the  attitude  of  South 
Africans  towards  the  native  races  and  their  future  development; 
the  vast  changes  that  are  coming  over  South  African  life  indus¬ 
trially  and  socially;  and  the  new  national  conditions  that  are 
quickly  coming  to  view  and  constituting  a  challenge  to  Christian 
internationalism.  These  problems  offer  a  great  opportunity  to 
the  Baptist  Church. 

The  conflict  that  is  going  on  between  the  various  racial 
element  makes  it  impossible  to  forecast  even  approximately  the 
future  religious  developments  of  South  Africa.  Which  element 
will  predominate  in  the  end?  Will  it  be  British  or  Dutch?  Or 
some  other  element  that  is  neither?  Much  is  heard  about  the 
emergence  of  a  new  South  African  nation  which  will  be  neither 
Dutch  nor  British,  but  which  will  conserve  the  best  ideals  and 
traditions  of  both  races,  as  well  as  of  other  peoples  who  may 
influence  future  developments  in  the  country.  This  is  the  view 
held  by  General  Smuts,  and  it  is  the  meeting-ground  of  the  finer 
spirits  among  both  Dutch  and  British.  But  whatever  the  future 
may  hold  in  store,  and  whichever  racial  element  may  predominate 
in  the  national  consciousness  that  is  emerging,  we  need  have  no 
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fear  lest  Baptist  principles  and  ideals  should  fail  to  prove  their 
adaptability  to  the  conditions  and  needs  that  will  arise.  A  church 
that  is  distinctively  English  will  fail;  and  so  will  a  church  that 
is  distinctively  Dutch.  But  the  Baptist  Church  is  possessed  of  a 
witness  that  is  universal  in  its  appeal;  and  the  cosmopolitanism 
that  has  shown  itself  in  the  history  of  our  denomination  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  will  be  seen  again  in  South  Africa,  and  with  a 
richness  of  life  not  surpassed  in  our  previous  history. 

D.  DAVIES. 

Pantygog,  Pontycymmer,  Glam. 


Andrew  Fuller,  1 7 54— 1815. 

Real  development  is  not  leaving  things  behind,  as  on  a  road, 
but  dravfing  life  from  them,  as  from  a  root. 

G.  K.  Chesterton. 

AS  a  raw  student  there  came  into  my  hands  the  volume  of 
Andrew  Fuller’s  works  which  Mr.  Henry  G.  Bohn,  that 
firm  friend  of  good  literature,  had  included  in  his  famous 
Standard  Library.  Ever  since  reading  the  short  memoir  of  the 
author,  by  his  son  Andrew  Gunton  Fuller,  which  the  old  green- 
bound  book  contains,  I  have  felt  an  admiration  for  Fuller’s 
character  and  work  which  all  further  knowledge  of  that  remark¬ 
able  man  has  increased.  I  have  no  claim  to  speak  of  Fuller  on 
any  ground  of  having  special  sources  of  knowledge  not  open  to 
all;  my  right  to  speak  is  based  only  on  the  repeated  perusal  of 
all  his  published  works  and  on  some  knowledge  of  the  biographies 
of  Fuller  and  his  contemporaries. 

Two  things  combine  to  make  Andrew  Fuller  a  person  of 
unusual  interest  to  all  who  respect  human  achievement.  First, 
here  is  a  man,  with  no  education  worth  speaking  of  in  youth,  and 
without  a  spark  of  genius,  who  yet  manages  by  dint  of  unremitting 
use  of  ordinary  gifts,  to  write  works  in  strong,  serviceable 
English,  which  are  immediately  received  with  applause  wherever 
theology  is  read  at  all,  and  which  are  reprinted  fifty  years  after¬ 
wards,  both  on  their  merits  as  literature  and  as  still  effective 
pieces  of  Christian  apologetic.  If  this  should  seem  unimpressive 
to  any  of  us,  let  us  ask  ourselves,  fellow  dribblers,  how  many 
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works  of  ours  will  be  deemed  essential  to  the  completion  of 
“  Standard  Libraries  ”  fifty  years  hence ! 

The  second  thing  that  makes  Fuller  a  man  to  be  noted  and 
admired  is  that  without  outside  assistance,  patronage,  or 
adventitious  aid  of  any  kind,  he  raised  himself  from  the  plough- 
tail  to  a  position  where  he  moved  with  distinction  among  great 
people  of  church  and  state,  and  became  the  chief  agent  (after 
Carey)  in  launching  Evangelical  Christendom  upon  the  enterprise 
of  missions  to  the  heathen  world. 

Fuller  is  the  average  man  raised  to  the  highest  power  by  the 
full  employment  of  every  talent.  Look  at  his  grave  face  in  the 
well-known  group  portrait  of  the  Baptist  ministers  of  his  period. 
He  sits  at  a  table,  a  little  in  the  background  from  John  Foster, 
whose  pensive  form  fills  an  easy  chair  on  his  left  (Fuller  never 
sat  in  an  easy  chair  in  his  life !).  Towering  above  him  and  well 
to  the  fore  is  Robert  Hall’s  herculean  frame  and  massive  head. 
In  natural  genius  Fuller  is  nowhere  in  comparison  with  those  two. 
He  has  not  the  magic  pen  of  Foster,  nor  the  eloquent  tongue  of 
Hall,  but  if  judgment  be  limited  to  service  to  the  cause  of  evan¬ 
gelical  religion,  I  am  not  sure  that  the  self-educated  ploughman 
did  not  excel  the  pair  of  them. 

I. — Pastor. 

Andrew  Fuller’s  life  lies  between  the  6th  February,  1754, 
when  he  was  born  under  his  father’s  little  farmhouse  roof  at 
Wicken,  near  Soham,  on  the  flat  lands  of  Cambridgeshire,  and  the 
17th  May,  1815,  when  he  died,  sitting  up  in  bed  in  his  room 
adjoining  his  chapel  in  Kettering,  the  last  earthly  sounds  that 
fell  upon  his  closing  ear  being  the  voices  of  his  people  praising 
God  in  their  Sunday  morning  worship. 

Of  his  sixty-one  years  of  mortal  life,  the  first  twenty  were 
spent  on  the  Cambridgeshire  farm.  Nothing  is  said  of  his  educa¬ 
tion — probably  it  did  not  amount  to  much.  The  sturdy  youth 
was  early  inured  to  toil.  His  hands  held  the  stilts  of  the  plough 
as  his  steaming  horses  dragged  the  tearing  ploughshare  through 
the  fat  soil  which  had  once  been  a  lake  bottom  in  the  fenland.  He 
ate  his  luncheon  from  a  handkerchief  at  eleven,  seated  under  the 
hedge,  while  the  horses  rested,  as  small  farmers’  sons  do  in  those 
wide  fields  to  this  day. 

In  an  autobiographical  letter  he  tells  of  his  conversion  at  the 
age  of  sixteen.  Hyper-Calvinism  reigned  in  the  circle  in  which 
the  Fullers  moved ;  the  preachers  had  little  or  nothing  to  say  to 
the  unconverted,  and  it  was  a  dark  and  devious  way  the  poor  boy 
traversed  in  his  silent  brooding  mind  before  he  gained  any  assur¬ 
ance  of  his  interest  in  Christ.  He  was  baptized  in  the  year  1770, 
and  united  with  the  Church  at  Soham.  Through  a  doctrinal 
dispute  on  “  human  inability  ”  the  pastor  resigned,  the  pulpit  fell 
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vacant,  the  duty  of  supply  devolved  upon  the  members,  and  young 
Fuller  was  one  day  called  upon  to  take  his  turn.  His  pulpit 
gifts,  to  his  own  surprise,  meeting  with  acceptance,  he  was  called 
to  the  pastorate,  and  ordained  in  1775,  Robert  Hall’s  father,  from 
Arnesby,  taking  the  leading  part  in  the  solemn  services  of  the 
ordination  day. 

The  chief  hinge  on  which  the  gates  of  opportunity  turned 
for  Fuller  was  his  removal  to  Kettering  in  October,  1782.  Mr.  ^ 
Beeby  Wallis,  senior  deacon  of  the  church  at  Kettering,  seeking  | 
for  some  one  to  lead  forward  the  Baptist  cause  in  that  rising  j 
industrial  town,  had  fixed  upon  the  young  Soham  pastor,  of  seven 
years’  experience  in  his  first  charge,  and  worthy  of  better  things, 
as  the  right  man  for  the  work.  When  the  call  came  and  was 
urged  upon  him  through  a  whole  year  of  hesitation.  Fuller  was  I 
reduced  to  the  deepest  distress  of  mind  and  his  people  went  about 
the  village  in  tears.  The  pastor  was  married,  had  a  young  family, 
had  tried  first  a  business  and  then  a  school  as  secondary  means  of 
income  in  augmentation  of  a  stipend  which  never  reached  thirteen 
pounds  a  year;  yet  it  took  the  scrupulous  man  a  twelvemonth  to  ' 
decide  whether  it  was  right  to  leave  his  few  sheep  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  for  the  more  extended  and  responsible  field  of  labour 
Kettering  could  offer.  Many  men.  Dr.  Ryland  said,  would  have 
risked  the  welfare  of  a  nation  with  fewer  searchings  of  heart 
than  it  cost  this  man  to  determine  whether  he  should  leave  a  little 
dissenting  church,  scarcely  consisting  of  forty  members  beside 
himself  and  his  wife. 

Once  at  Kettering  a  new  world  opened  out  before  Fuller. 
Ryland  junior,  at  Northampton,  and  Sutcliff,  at  Olney,  he  already 
knew,  but  they  had  been  inaccessibly  remote  from  the  fens  in 
those  not  only  pre-railway  but  pre-mail-coach  days.  Now  they 
could  meet.  Pearce  was  near  enough,  at  Birmingham,  to  be 
visited  occasionally.  That  seraphic  soul,  too  good  for  this  hard 
world,  and  destined  not  long  to  remain  in  it,  had  a  strange  fascina¬ 
tion  for  rough  and  gruff  Andrew  Fuller,  whose  private 
prayers  contained  thereafter  a  line  of  unusual  character  :  “  God 
of  Samuel  Pearce,  be  my  God !  ”  Soon  young  Carey  came  into 
their  circle,  and  the  yeasty  ferment  in  that  visionary’s  mind 
communicated  itself  to  the  group  of  brave  hearts  who  were 
destined  to  lead  a  reluctant  church  forward  with  the  gospel  into 
the  heathen  world. 

Fuller  had  no  other  pastorate.  For  thirty-two  years  he 
presided  over  the  Kettering  church,  growing  in  power,  in  varied 
usefulness,  and  in  honour  from  year  to  year.  Of  his  many  em¬ 
ployments  we  can  conveniently  speak  under  subsequent  headings, 
but  a  special  note  may  be  made  of  his  tenth  year  at  Kettering. 
The  year  1792  was  a  memorable  one  to  Fuller  on  many  accounts. 
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In  April  of  that  year  Beeby  Wallis  died,  and  over  the  tomb  the 
pastor  placed  his  tribute  to  his  deacon  and  friend  ; 

Active  and  generous  in  virtue’s  cause, 

With  solid  wisdom,  strict  integrity. 

And  unaffected  piety,  he  lived 
Beloved  among  us,  and  beloved  he  died. 

During  the  bright  days  of  that  summer  the  Kettering  manse 
covered  a  tragedy  of  the  direst  kind.  Mrs.  Fuller’s  mind  became 
disordered.  Her  affliction  is  described  in  a  letter  of  pathetic  and 
poignant  character  to  hei  father  by  her  husband.  That  noble  soul 
was  nurse  for  three  months  wherein  his  anxious  watch  was  only 
broken  by  two  hours’  release  out  of  each  twenty-four.  Mrs. 
Fuller  died  in  August,  1792.  During  the  crushing  afflictions  of 
that  year  Fuller  was  occupied  in  maturing  plans  for  the  formation 
of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society.  When  the  brethren  met  on 
2  October,  1792,  Beeby  Wallis’s  widow,  in  her  mourning  weeds, 
gave  them  the  hospitality  of  her  parlour,  and  Fuller,  fresh  from 
his  own  terrible  vigil  and  painful  release,  helped  to  do  the 
honours.  The  story  of  this  famous  meeting  is  too  well  known  to 
need  recounting  here. 

Fuller’s  second  wife,  who  survived  him,  was  the  daughter  of 
a  ministerial  friend.  Rev.  W.  Coles,  of  Maulden,  near  Ampthill. 
She  was  an  exemplary  companion,  and  did  much  for  Fuller’s 
comfort  in  the  period  of  his  incessant  labours  and  travels  which 
followed  the  founding  of  the  Mission. 

II. — Theologian. 

Fuller’s  contemporaries  evidently  considered  that  his  chief 
title  to  fame  would  rest  upon  his  services  to  the  Serampore 
Mission,  and  probably  they  were  right ;  but  Fuller  would  have  had 
a  strong  claim  upon  the  grateful  remembrance  of  posterity 
even  though  another  had  been  secretary  of  the  Mission.  His  very 
great  service  as  a  theologian  to  Evangelical  religion  and  especially 
to  the  Baptist  denomination  has  not  been  appreciated  at  its  proper 
value.  Fuller  is  one  of  the  very  few  British  Baptists  thoroughly 
worthy  to  be  called  a  theologian. 

Fuller’s  revolt  against  that  system  of  false  Calvinism  which 
drenched  the  minds  of  the  religious  people  of  his  circle  was  not 
at  first  an  intellectual,  so  much  as  a  spiritual  and  experiential, 
protest.  Hyper-Calvinism  had  kept  his  young  soul  in  bondage 
and  misery  when  he  was  desiring  salvation  with  all  his  heart,  but 
doubting  his  "  warrant  to  come  to  Christ,”  and  this  drove  him  to 
prayer  and  to  the  examination  of  the  Scriptures  in  independence 
of  the  dogmatic  lenses  through  which  his  school  customarily 
view  them.  In  order  to  clear  his  own  mind  he  began  to  write 
while  still  in  his  village  pastorate.  He  afterwards  published  his 
conclusions  under  the  title.  The  Gospel  worthy  of  All  Acceptation: 
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or  the  Obligation  of  Men  Cordially  to  Believe  whatever  God 
makes  known.  This  publication  involved  Fuller  in  controversy 
for  twenty  years.  William  Button  and  Abraham  Booth  were 
dissatisfied  with  it  as  leaning  to  Arminianism,  and  Dan  Taylor, 
the  Arminian,  though  rejoicing  in  it  as  freeing  the  gospel  appeal 
to  mankind  from  many  hindrances,  was  nevertheless  dissatisfied 
with  it  as  retaining  the  Calvinistic  leaven.  But  the  more  dis¬ 
cussion  proceeded,  the  more  Fuller’s  modifying  influence  was 
felt  in  the  churches.  He  and  his  pamphlet  became  a  symbol  and 
a  name.  “  Fullerism  ”  was  the  designation  fastened  on  that  type 
of  doctrine  which,  while  Calvinistic  at  bottom,  yet  held  forth  the 
gospel  appeal  to  sinners  in  Scripture  language  and  with  Scripture 
urgency  as  a  sincere  offer  on  God’s  part  to  whomsoever  would 
comply  with  its  terms  of  repentance  and  faith.  The  name  lasted 
well  into  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  among  the  Baptist 
people.  Young  Spurgeon  came  up  from  Waterbeach  to  London 
in  1854  as  a  “  Fullerite  ”  confessed;  at  least,  that  was  the  handiest 
and  fairest  term  by  which  his  brand  of  Calvinism  could  be 
labelled. 

The  controversy,  in  Miltonic  phrase,  “  of  fixed  fate,  free-will, 
foreknowledge  absolute  ”  had  not  been,  in  Fuller’s  day,  as  now, 
relegated  to  metaphysics,  where  it  belongs.  On  the  contrary,  it 
occupied  the  foreground  of  theology  as  the  livest  of  live  issues. 
Difference  of  judgment  on  the  most  inscrutable  of  mysteries 
divided  churches  and  separated  friends  and  families.  In  rural 
East  Anglia  the  fine  old  Puritan  tradition  coming  down  from 
“  Eastern  Association  ”  and  “  New  Model  ”  days,  instead  of 
yielding  to  the  newer  spirit  of  the  Evangelical  revival,  got  ever 
higher  and  higher  in  its  emphasis  upon  Divine  Decrees  and  asso¬ 
ciated  conceptions,  until  in  the  end  it  had  reached  Antinomianism. 
“  Antinomianism,”  said  Fuller,  “  is  loose  and  foul ;  is  congrega¬ 
tions  have  a  few  individuals  whose  hearts  are  right ;  but  the  fruit 
they  bring  forth  in  general  leads  unto  death.  Under  the  influence 
of  this  presumptuous  system  our  churches  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
and  many  other  places  are  going  to  ruin.  Nowhere  does  Anti¬ 
nomianism  grow  more  than  in  London.  There  is  not  a  man  there 
who  properly  lifts  up  a  standard  against  it.” 

Fuller’s  pamphlet  was  the  steel  point  that  caught  the 
denominational  train  as  it  was  going  full  tilt  into  the  stop-block 
of  a  siding,  and  turned  it  safely  into  the  main  line  of  advance 
once  more. 

Fuller’s  next  adventure  into  theological  literature  was 
destined  to  give  him  a  far  wider  public  than  could  be  expected 
from  his  first  publication,  which  was,  by  comparison,  little  more 
than  a  domestic  tract.  Soon  after  Carey  and  Thomas  had 
departed  for  India,  Fuller  brought  out  under  the  title  The  Gospel 
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its  Own  Witness,  a  large  work  in  which  “  the  holy  nature  and 
divine  harmony  of  the  Christian  religion  ”  is  “  contrasted  with  the 
immorality  and  absurdity  of  Deism.”  “  Andrew  Fuller’s  work 
on  the  deistical  controversy,”  said  Henry  G.  Bohn,  in  reprinting 
it  in  his  Standard  Library,  “  was  written  at  a  period  of  our 
national  history  when  the  writings  of  Volney,  Gibbon,  and 
especially  of  Thomas  Paine,  fostered  by  the  political  effects  of 
the  French  Revolution,  had  deteriorated  the  morals  of  the  people, 
and  infused  the  poison  of  infidelity  into  the  disaffected  portion 
of  the  public.  It  is  no  presumption  to  suppose  that  the  exten¬ 
sive  circulation  which  the  work  of  Mr.  Fuller  obtained  had  some 
share,  at  least,  in  bringing  about  the  present  more  healthy  state  of 
public  feeling.” 

It  was  from  the  closing  chapter  of  this  work,  entitled  “  Re¬ 
demption  Consistent  with  Creation,”  that  Thomas  Chalmers  drew 
inspiration  for  those  amazingly  eloquent  “  Astronomical  Dis¬ 
courses  ”  that  thrilled  the  overflowing  crowds  of  magistrates, 
merchants,  and  other  citizens  who  thronged  the  Tron  Church  in 
Glasgow  on  the  occasion  of  their  delivery  in  1815. 

Another  important  controversial  work,  which,  with  the  last- 
mentioned,  chiefly  supports  Fuller’s  fame  as  an  author,  was 
written  against  the  Socinians,  or  self-styled  Rational  Dis¬ 
senters,  whose  leading  apostle  was  the  eminent  Dr.  Priestley. 
The  full  title  of  this  work  is.  The  Calvinistic  and  Socinian 
Systems  Examined  and  Compared  as  to  their  Moral  Tendency, 
and  the  plan  pursued  is  to  compare  the  tenets  of  Evangelicalism 
and  Unitarianism  as  to  their  influence  upon  heart  and  life.  “  The 
tempers  and  lives  of  men  are  books  for  common  people  to  read, 
and  they  will  read  them,  even  though  they  should  read  nothing 
else.  They  are  indeed  warranted  by  the  Scriptures  themselves  to 
judge  of  the  nature  of  doctrines  by  their  holy  or  unholy  tendency. 
The  true  doctrine  is  to  be  known  by  its  being  a  ‘  doctrine  accord¬ 
ing  to  godliness.’  ”  Conversion,  morality,  love  to  God,  benevo¬ 
lence,  humility,  charity,  veneration  for  the  Scriptures — these  are 
some  of  the  touchstones  by  which  the  Unitarian  system,  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  Priestley,  Belsham,  and  Lindsey,  is  tested  and  found 
wanting  as  compared  with  the  Evangelical  scheme  of  things. 

Among  the  remaining  writings  making  up  the  five  thick  vol¬ 
umes  of  Fuller’s  complete  works  are  Expositions  of  Genesis,  Reve¬ 
lation,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  some  other  parts  of  Scripture. 
These  were  delivered  from  the  pulpit  on  Sunday  mornings  during 
fifteen  years  of  ministry.  Eighty-four  full  Sermons,  many 
I  Circular  Letters,  Dialogues,  Tracts,  and  Letters  to  churches  and 
individuals,  with  four  valuable  Letters  on  Preaching  are  included. 
His  Memoir  of  Pearce  and  his  Apology  for  Christian  Missions, 
together  with  many  Reviews  and  Magazine  Articles,  make  up  an 
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intellectual  output  truly  amazing  in  its  magnitude  and  quality. 
Considering  the  difficulties  under  which  the  author  laboured,  and 
the  variety  and  weight  of  prior  claims  upon  his  time  and  strength, 
his  literary  activity  leaves  one  gasping. 

III. — Ropeholder. 

Andrew  Fuller  was  thirty-eight  years  of  age  when  he  com¬ 
menced  those  labours  on  behalf  of  Carey  and  his  helpers  which 
form,  in  many  minds,  his  noblest  monument.  The  Gospel  Worthy 
of  All  Acceptation  had  been  well  wrought  as  a  theme  on  paper, 
and  would  continue  for  many  years  to  come  to  do  its  leavening 
work  in  the  churches  :  but  Fuller  was  destined  to  work  out  in 
incessant  toil,  travel,  and  tribulation,  the  due  result  of  the  thesis 
with  which  he  had  challenged  the  churches. 

Fuller  always  acknowledged,  however,  that  it  was  Carey  who  ' 
first  drew  the  full  conclusion  from  his  meditations,  conversations, 
and  writings.  Carey  it  was  who  first  saw  that  if  the  gospel  was 
worthy  of  all  acceptation,  its  acceptance  ought  to  be  pressed  upon 
all  mankind.  “  The  origin  of  the  Mission,”  Fuller  nobly  said, 

“  is  to  be  found  in  the  workings  of  brother  Carey’s  mind.” 

“  Friends,”  said  the  secretary,  soon  after  the  missionaries  had 
departed,  “  talk  to  me  about  coadjutors  and  assistants,  but  I 
know  not  how  it  is,  I  find  a  difficulty.  Our  undertaking  to  India  i 
really  appeared  to  me,  on  its  commencement,  to  be  somewhat  like 
a  few  men  who  were  deliberating  about  the  importance  of  pene-  ' 
trating  into  a  deep  mine  which  had  never  before  been  explored. 
We  had  no  one  to  guide  us,  and  while  we  were  thus  deliberating,  f 
Carey,  as  it  were,  said,  ‘  Well,  I  will  go  down,  if  you  will  hold 
the  rope !  ’  But  before  he  went  down,  he,  as  it  seemed  to  me, 
took  an  oath  from  each  of  us  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit,  to  this 
effect,  that  while  we  lived  we  should  never  let  go  the  rope.  You 
understand  me.  There  was  great  responsibility  attached  to  us  | 
who  began  the  business.” 

Fuller  travelled  over  England,  .Scotland,  and  Ireland,  preach¬ 
ing  whenever  he  could  get  a  hearing,  and  taking  collections  for 
the  work.  He  personally  canvassed  leading  Evangelicals  of  all 
churches  in  the  principal  towns  and  cities,  sometimes  meeting  with 
delightful  surprises  of  Christian  love,  and  sometimes  encountering 
the  discouragement  that  prosaic  minds  invariably  heap  on 
innovators. 

His  first  Scottish  tour  was  but  a  good  sample  of  scores  of 
such  pilgrimages.  His  fame  as  a  writer,  and  the  debates  which 
had  been  held  upon  his  doctrine  by  McLean,  the  Haldanes,  and 
the  Scotch  Baptists  generally,  all  conspired  to  create  interest  if 
not  a  welcome.  Everywhere  large  congregations  were  gathered, 
some  of  which  numbered  four  and  five  thousand  hearers.  He 
returned  to  Kettering  with  upwards  of  £900  for  the  mission  (big 
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money  for  those  days),  and  with  earnest  solicitations  to  repeat 
his  visits,  and  promises  of  future  help.  This  journey  was  marked 
by  the  reception  of  the  shattering  tidings  of  the  beloved  Pearce’s 
death. 

Fuller’s  humour,  if  any,  was  of  the  grim  variety.  It  was 
fitting  that  the  Scotch  should  have  called  forth  for  posterity  a 
rare  sample  of  it.  A  Scotch  Baptist  Church  in  Glasgow  sent, 
offering  their  pulpit,  if  they  could  be  satisfied  that  their  faith  and 
the  visitor’s  were  in  harmony.  Fuller  cast  his  eye  over  the  paper 
they  presented,  and  said  he  objected  to  nothing.  When  asked  for 
his  own  confession,  he  declared  that  he  came  not  as  a  candidate 
for  their  pulpit,  and  had  nothing  to  say.  The  messengers  retired, 
debated  the  matter,  and  returned  saying  they  could  not  receive 
him.  “  Very  well,’  said  the  deep  voice,  “  I  shall  go  to  the  taber¬ 
nacle  ”  (Haldane’s).  The  Baptists  repented,  but  it  was  too  late. 
He  preached  in  the  tabernacle  to  4,000  people,  and  collected  £200. 
Eventually  the  Baptist  Church  sincerely  repented  and  brought 
forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance  in  a  £45  collection  for  the 
Mission. 

Fuller  did  not  disdain,  on  these  journeys,  to  be  a  wayside 
evangelist.  His  journal  reveals  intimate  conversations  in  inn- 
yards,  on  stage-coaches,  on  ferry-boats,  and  in  hotel  parlours  with 
souls  in  darkness,  in  rebellion,  or  distress.  Not  John  Weslej"^ 
himself  was  keener  on  winning  souls.  “  Saving  souls  is  our  one 
business,”  said  the  great  Methodist,  and  so  said  the  Baptist 
Mission  secretary.  Never  was  a  man  more  faithful  than  Fuller 
with  the  souls  whom  providence  cast  in  his  way  on  his  journeys 
up  and  down  the  land.  It  never  occurred  to  this  man  that  saving 
souls  by  deputy  in  India  absolved  him  from  saving  souls  at  home 
by  personal  effort. 

A  story  which  displays  his  ruling  passion  is  told  of  Fuller  in 
Oxford.  A  friend  was  showing  him  the  buildings  in  the  world- 
famous  High  Street  of  the  university  city.  “  Brother,”  replied 
his  pre-occupied  companion,  “  I  think  there  is  one  question  which, 
after  all  that  has  been  written  on  it,  has  not  yet  been  answered — 
IVhat  is  justification?  ”  His  friend  proposed  to  return  home  to 
discuss  it ;  to  which  Fuller  readily  agreed ;  adding :  “  That 
inquiry  is  far  more  to  me  than  all  these  fine  buildings.”  We  are 
sorry  that  Fuller  did  not  feel  the  beauty  of  “  the  High,”  but  no 
earnestly  religious  mind  can  deny  the  transcendence  of  “  What  is 
justification?”  That  to  Fuller  was  no  mere  wordy  debate  on  a 
Pauline  idea,  but  a  matter  of  life,  death,  and  destiny  to  himself 
and  to  every  soul  who  heard  the  gospel. 

Upon  the  secretary  fell  the  duty  of  defending  the  interests 
of  the  mission  and  the  rights  of  its  agents  by  interviews  with 
Cabinet  Ministers.  At  one  such  interview  Lord  Liverpool 
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remarked  with  genuine  diplomatic  courtesy  that  he  “  quite 
approved  of  liberty  of  thought  in  matters  of  religion.”  A  deep 
voice,  in  measured  words,  answered  :  “  My  lord,  we  do  not  wish 
for  liberty  to  think:  that  you  cannot  give  or  take  away;  we  ask 
for  liberty  to  act.”  Looking  around  for  the  speaker,  he  met  the 
stern  e3"e  and  grave  face  of  the  secretary  of  the  Baptist  Mission. 

This  paper  must  now  end,  albeit  with  reluctant  abruptness, 
on  account  of  space.  In  labours  like  these,  in  addition  to  a 
responsible  pastorate  and  extensive  authorship.  Fuller  toiled  for 
twenty-three  years  as  leading  rope-holder.  He  carried  on  his 
broad  shoulders  and  in  his  brave,  noble  and  God-fearing  heart, 
the  chief  part  of  the  burden  of  the  mission;  and  then,  before  his 
time,  at  sixty-one  years  of  age,  worn  out  with  travel  and  toil, 
this  true  and  valiant  servant  of  God  fell  asleep  with  his  hand  still 
upon  the  rope. 

GILBERT  LAWS. 


Abraham  Greenwood,  1749—1827. 

The  Rev.  Abraham  Greenwood  is  one  of  the  least  known  of 
those  who  united  with  William  Carey,  on  October  2nd, 
1792,  at  Kettering,  in  the  formation  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society.  He  was  a  Yorkshireman,  so  his  eyes  seemed  always  to 
be  seeing  the  fields  afar,  and  he  proved  to  be  a  Baptist  pioneer 
in  Lancashire,  Staffordshire,  and  Lincolnshire.  He  was  born 
at  Barnoldswick,  January  21st,  1749,  in  the  cottage  adjoining 
the  Baptist  chapel  house,  which  is  now  the  property  of  the 
church.  For  over  two  centuries  his  forebears  had  been  known 
as  Dissenters  in  the  parish,  and  their  descendants  have  been 
in  the  Baptist  fellowship  of  the  town  ever  since.  > 

In  youth  he  attended  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Alverey 
Jackson,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  denomination  in  Yorkshire 
and  Lancashire,  who  helped  to  re-organize  the  original  Baptist 
Association  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  in  1718,  being  the 
first  to  lead  it  in  prayer  at  the  throne  of  grace;  and  also  a 
protagonist  for  the  ministry  of  song  being  exercised  in  the  then 
songless  sanctuaries.  Greenwood  began  to  preach  in  1770,  and 
became  a  pupil  for  a  year  and  a  half  with  his  brother-in-law^ 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Annitage,  an  Independent  minister  at  Delph,  in 
Saddleworth.  When  the  celebrated  Dr.  John  Faw'cett  opened 
an  academy  in  his  own  house  at  Wainsgate,  Hebden  Bridge, 
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Abraham  Greenwood  became  the  first  student,  entering  July 
27th,  1772,  and  remaining  two  years  and  a  half.  There  he 
would  no  doubt  meet  John  Sutcliff,  a  native  of  the  district, 
who  the  same  year  went  to  be  trained  for  the  ministry  at  the 
Bristol  Baptist  Academy. 

About  this  time  the  Baptist  interest  had  been  begun  at 
Rochdale,  through  the  influence  of  the  Rev.  John  Hirst,  Pastor 
of  the  Bacup  church,  with  which  Greenwood  was  now  in 
membership.  The  work  developed  from  cottage  meetings, 
begun  in  1756,  when  weather  or  accident  prevented  the  Baptists 
journeying  to  Bacup  or  Wainsgate.  Hirst  found  a  ready 
helper  in  Dr.  Fawcett,  and  naturally,  the  young  student  tried 
his  prentice  hand  in  these  little  gatherings.  By  1773  the 
Bacup  members  at  Rochdale  felt  strong  enough  to  secure  a 
room,  attached  to  the  Bull  Inn,  in  Yorkshire  Street,  the  mother 
church  agreeing  that  the  contributions  of  the  Rochdale  members 
should  be  spent  locally.  On  October  1 2th,  the  same  year.  Hirst, 
Greenwood,  Bamford  (of  Accrington)  and  Crabtree  (of  Brad¬ 
ford)  held  a  great  open-air  service,  and  the  first-named  bap¬ 
tized,  in  the  Roach,  nine  people,  who  certified  to  the  crowd  that 
they  were  not  paying  five  shillings  each  for  the  ceremony. 
In  1775  a  church  was  formed,  with  a  meeting-house  in  Town 
Meadows.  Both  Bacup  and  Wainsgate  dismissed  Rochdale 
members  to  the  new  cause.  How  cordial  was  the  feeling  be¬ 
tween  the  brethren  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Bacup 
made  a  liberal  contribution  tow'ards  building  the  meeting¬ 
house,  and  that  the  first  pastor  of  this  new  church,  Abraham 
Greenwood,  was  dismissed  at  the  same  time,  serving  the  church 
with  devotion  for  nearly  six  years.  On  February  14th,  1775, 
he  married  Susanna,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Jackson,  his  former 
pastor;  she  singularly  had  been  born  in  the  house  of  his  birth, 
and  only  eighteen  months  later  than  himself. 

At  this  time  the  Midland  Baptists  were  most  remarkably 
indebted  to  Lancashire.  At  Birmingham  it  was  James  Turner, 
of  Bacup,  who  came  in  1775  to  a  tiny  church  of  fourteen 
members,  and  built  it  up  for  twenty-five  years.  Four  sons 
of  Henry  Butterworth,  a  blacksmith  of  Goodshaw  in  Rossen- 
dale,  were  exercising  remarkable  ministries.  John  settled  at 
Coventry  in  1753;  James  at  Bromsgrove  in  1755;  Henry  in 
1768  succeeded  John  Maegowan  (of  Warrington)  at  Bridg¬ 
north;  while  Lawrence,  who  became  an  M.A.,  had  settled  at 
Evesham  in  1764.  Now  in  1754  application  had  been  made 
through  Mr.  Cartwright  to  the  Baptist  Board  in  London,  for 
help  to  build  at  Dudley,  and  in  1765  a  church  there  had  been 
welcomed  into  the  Midland  Association,  of  which  Lawrence 
Butterworth  was  Secretary  for  forty  years.  Is  it  not  possible 
that  when  they  were  thinking  of  a  settled  pastor  one  of  the 
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Butterworths  should  introduce  the  name  of  Greenwood?  Every 
precedent  suggested  that  a  Lancashire  man  would  be  most 
suitable.  At  any  rate,  Abraham  Greenwood  is  settled  there  in 
1780.  He  found  that  some  of  his  members,  along  with  others 
belonging  to  the  Brettel  Lane  church,  met  for  worship  every 
Sabbath  at  the  Darkhouse,  Coseley.  The  name  originated  from 
the  fact  that  the  place  was  a  house  surrounded  by  trees, 
and  therefore,  dark.  In  1783  these  decided  to  form  themselves 
into  a  separate  church,  but  the  Dudley  church  objected,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  the  new  cause  desired  to  share  in  their 
pastor’s  services,  and  were  willing  to  contribute  towards  his 
support  six  guineas  a  year.  Under  this  arrangement,  on 
November  9th,  1 783,  Greenwood  preached  at  Darkhouse,  but  his 
sermon,  from  the  text  i  Tim.  v.  1 8,  “  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the 
ox,”  roused  the  dissatisfaction  of  all  the  local  members,  and 
brought  a  disruption  between  the  two  churches.  However,  early  in 
1784  a  better  feeling  prevailed,  and  Greenwood  was  again 
preaching  and  baptizing  for  the  Coseley  Church.  In  1786  he 
left  Dudley  for  Oakham,  in  Rutland.  Afterwards  the  Dudley 
cause  declined  so  that  the  church  died  out,  but  later,  in  1809, 
was  revived  through  the  help  of  the  Coseley  friends,  who 
thus  heaped  coals  of  fire  upon  her  head. 

The  Midlands  were  originally  evangelized  by  General 
Baptists,  Coventry  dating  from  1626  at  least;  a  conference 
of  representatives  of  thirty  congregations  met  in  r65i,  and 
issued  a  confession  entitled  “The  Faith  and  Practise.”  They 
came  from  churches  reaching  from  North  Willingham  in 
Lincolnshire,  through  Burley,  Thorpe  and  Tixover  in  Rutland, 
to  Marston  in  Warwickshire.  They  had  planted  a  church 
at  Netherton,  near  Dudley,  in  1654.  It  is  remarkable  that 
Greenwood’s  pastoral  work  took  him  through  their  district, 
where  their  churches  were  either  joining  the  New  Connexion, 
or  were  stagnating  in  independence,  or  were  stiffened  with 
Calvinism.  Thus  the  1651  church  at  Burley,  which  had 
done  good  service  in  that  century,  was  growing  languid  in 
the  eighteenth;  there  was  no  building,  and  no  arrangement 
to  train  ministers.  In  1715  we  find  that  two  ministers  were 
working  over  a  circuit  including  Oakham,  Uppingham,  Braun- 
ston  and  Empingham.  A  building,  appropriated  for  worship, 
did  exist  at  Harringworth,  just  across  the  Welland,  in 
Northants.  The  minister  there  in  1745,  Matthew  Stanger, 
moved  nearer  to  Morcot,  so  that  the  Burley  Baptists  placed 
themselves  under  his  care.  At  his  death,  in  1770,  there  was  a 
double  reorganization.  The  Oakham  group  decided  to  organize 
separately  again,  and  they  did  so  on  a  Calvinistic  basis.  In 
1764  a  new  and  strong  Association,  called  Northants.,  had 
been  formed,  with  Olney  and  Kettering  as  its  foci;  Notting- 
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ham  had  joined  1768,  Leicester  in  1770.  So  in  1773  Oakham 
threw  in  its  lot  there.  Two  years  later  John  Sutcliff  settled  at 
Olney,  and  when  Oakham  wanted  a  pastor,  once  again  private 
friendship  paved  the  way.  Greenwood,  after  preaching  a  year 
on  trial,  was  invited  to  become  the  pastor  at  Oakham,  and 
for  some  time  his  settlement  proved  eminently  satisfactory. 

In  1791  the  Northamptonshire  Association  held  its  annual 
meetings  at  Oakham,  Greenwood  became  the  Moderator,  and 
wrote  the  circular  letter.  It  was  printed  and  sent  to  the 
churches  of  the  Association,  which  really  covered  ten  counties, 
and  not  simply  Northants.  This  letter  on  “  Holy  Peace, 
Described  and  Recommended,”  is  characterized  by  choice  lan¬ 
guage  and  emphatic  declarations  of  the  necessity  of  holy 
living.  His  directions  for  gaining  peace  were,  viz: 

1.  Cultivate  a  spirit  of  trust  in  God. 

2.  Preserve  a  conscience  void  of  offence  towards  God  and 
towards  men. 

3.  Repent  of  every  day’s  sins  and  go  anew  to  Christ. 

4.  Strive  for  the  things  which  make  for  peace  among  your 
fellow  men  and  fellow  Christians. 

These  were  the  motives  for  seeking  it,  viz: 

1.  Peace  is  so  important  that  we  cannot  do  without  it. 

2.  Consider  the  advantages  which  we  have  for  obtaining 
this  blessing. 

3.  Honour  and  happiness  accompany  peace. 

4.  The  success  of  the  Gospel  is  generally  connected  with 
peace. 

5.  Heaven  requires  peace  as  a  preparation  for  it. 

The  letter  concludes  with  the  Hebrew  Benediction. 

The  next  year  he  is  at  Kettering,  in  Widow  Wallis’s  back 
parlour,  when,  though  Europe  was  convulsed  with  war  and 
revolution,  he  and  twelve  like-minded  men  formed  the  first 
society  to  send  Messengers  of  Peace  to  every  nation.  He  not 
only  signed  the  resolutions,  but  promised  his  guinea,  and  helped 
to  make  the  collection  ;^I3  2s.  6d.  The  gifts  were  generous, 
yet  they  seemed  inadequate,  but  God  was  with  them.  They 
expected  great  things  from  God,  and  were  attempting  great 
things  for  God.  Their  hopes  for  the  future  were  as  bright  as 
the  promises  of  God. 

Sutcliff'  shares  with  Carey  the  honours  that  belong  to  the 
founders  and  pioneers  of  modem  missions.  It  was  on  his 
motion,  in  1784,  that  the  proposal  was  adopted  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  to  set  apart  an  hour  on  the  evening  of  every  first 
Monday  in  the  month  to  pray  in  concert  for  the  success  of  the 
Gospel,  and  to  invite  Christians  of  other  denominations  to 
unite  with  them  in  prayer  that  it  “may  spread  to  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  habitable  globe.”  He  too  was  at  Kettering 
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at  that  memorable  meeting,  and  wrote  his  signature,  along 
with  Greenwood’s,  to  the  resolutions  adopted.  Sutcliff  and 
Greenwood  were  making  such  an  impression  that  the  Northants. 
men  saw  the  wisdom  of  impregnating  the  mountain  spring  at 
its  source;  Carey  was  deliberately  sent  to  win  the  interest 
of  Fawcett,  and  the  second  printed  list  of  subscribers  to  the 
the  B.M.S.  shows  a  Yorkshire  Greenwood. 

Soon  afterwards,  Abraham  Greenwood  got  into  trouble 
with  the  friends  at  Oakham,  and  in  1796  the  dissatisfaction 
came  to  such  a  crisis  that  the  church  requested  him  to  leave. 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  Oakham  church— from 
the  story  toM  in  its  minute  books — either  had  extraordinary 
misfortune  in  its  dealings  with  ministers,  or,  what  is  equally 
likely,  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  please.  The  church  book 
contains  the  following  entry: 

“In  the  year  1796  we  agreed  to  give  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Greenwood  notice  of  our  desire  that  he  should  withdraw  from 
us,  and  we  generally  felt  dissatisfied  with  his  manner  of 
preaching,  and  the  prevailing  spirit  he  discovered,  he  being  in 
the  habit  of  indulging  himself  in  low  vulgarity  in  the  pulpit, 
till  it  became  disgusting  to  us  and  offensive  to  others  who 
occasionally  Jieard  him,  and  wch  we  thot  below  the 
dignity  and  importance  of  a  Xtian  minister.  And  too  often 
dealt  out  personal  invective  from  the  pulpit.” 

All  which  may  simply  mean  that  he  was  too  vigorous  in 
his  pulpit  denunciations  to  suit  the  staid  Puritanism  of  his 
congregation. 

His  next  move  may  again  be  the  result  of  personal 
influence,  this  time  of  a  George  Greenwood  of  Hull;  for  the 
Oakham  pastor  had  received  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Baptist  church  at  South  Killingholme,  near  to  the  Lincolnshire 
creek  from  which  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  sailed  to  Holland  in 
1608.  This  church  dated  back  to  1686,  and  its  pastor,  John 
Hannath,  who  had  served  for  53  years,  was  feeling  the 
infirmities  of  age,  and  therefore  had  resigned,  being  83  years 
old.  It  was  an  ancient  General  Baptist  church,  but  when 
Hannath  joined  the  New  Connexion  he  did  not  carry  the  majority 
of  the  church  with  him.  These  now  asserted  themselves,  and 
by  47  votes  to  30  the  call  was  given  to  Greenwood.  Then 
a  strange  thing  happened.  You  have  two  churches,  each 
with  its  own  minister,  sharing  the  building  and  also  endow¬ 
ments  for  over  fifty  years  at  Killingholme.  When  Greenwood 
settled,  Hannath  resumed  his  ministry,  which  he  continued 
until  his  death  in  1799.  One  church  met  in  the  morning,  and 
the  other  in  the  afternoon.  The  G.B.’s  had  four  preaching 
stations,  the  P.B.’s  eight. 

For  over  thirty  years  Greenwood  affectionately  and  zea- 
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lously  preached  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  exercised  a 
widespread  ministry,  not  only  at  Killingholme  but  at  Imming- 
ham,  Stallingbo rough  (the  birthplace  of  Anne  Askew),  Brigg, 
Caistor,  and  Binbrook.  North-east  Lincolnshire  everywhere 
felt  his  power.  In  1817  the  “Aged  and  Infirm  Baptist 
Ministers  Society  ’’  was  founded  at  Bath.  Greenwood  was  not 
infirm,  but  at  sixty-seven  might  call  himself  aged.  He  joined 
at  once,  along  with  another  Greenwood  marked  as  junior. 
In  1822  he  preached  the  first  sennon  for  the  new  Baptist 
cause  at  Grimsby,  and  can  be  looked  upon  by  his  services  to 
that  cause  as  a  founder  of  our  Grimsby  and  Cleethorpes 
churches.  The  chapel  he  preached  in  at  Killingholme  was 
built  in  1792,  and  he  was  buried  in  the  adjoining  burial 
ground,  where  the  inscription  upon  his  stone  commemorates 
the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society.  He  died  2Sth  June,  1827,  aged  78  years, 
at  Immingham.  His  widow,  Susanna — who  had  been  a  true 
helpmeet  during  52  years — survived  until  July  6th,  1828. 
Their  son  Abraham,  who  was  an  Independent  Minister  at 
Barton-on-H umber,  a  few  miles  away,  placed  a  monument 
in  his  chapel  as  an  act  of  filial  duty,  to  their  memory. 

In  the  British  Museum  can  be  found  a  pamphlet  of 
41  pages,  printed  at  the  Brearley  Hall  Press  by  Dr.  Fawcett, 
entitled  “An  affectionate  address  to  young  people,  published 
with  a  design  of  engaging  their  attention  to  those  subjects 
which  most  affect  their  present  and  eternal  welfare.”  The 
author  is  Abraham  Greenwood,  of  Killingholme.  It  is  dated 
1796. 

The  year  1808  was  remarkable  for  the  change  of  senti¬ 
ment,  on  the  subject  of  Baptism,  that  took  place  in  the  minds 
of  James  Alexander  Haldane,  and  several  Independent  ministers 
in  Scotland.  Was  this  helped  by  the  publication  that  year 
at  Colne,  near  Greenwood’s  birthplace,  of  “A  catechism,  or, 
more  serious  questions  and  answers  on  baptism  ”?  It  was 
said  to  be  by  Abraham  Greenwood,  of  Hawkshead.  This  was 
translated  and  published  in  Welsh  the  next  year  by  John  Johns 
at  Croesoswallt.  Was  this  the  work  of  our  Abraham  Green¬ 
wood,  or  his  son,  or  some  one  else  of  the  same  name?  For 
about  this  time  there  was  an  Abraham  Greenwood,  Baptist 
minister  at  Bingley,  in  Yorkshire. 

At  any  rate  we  can  say  of  our  hero  he  was  a  good  man, 
full  of  faith  and  the  Holy  Ghost. 

ARTHUR  S.  LANGLEY. 

Coseley,  Staffs. 


Baptists  in  East  Kent. 

The  churches  here  were  both  early  and  numerous;  their 
history  was  closely  interwoven,  so  that  each  sheds  light 
on  others.  This  is  fortunate,  as  no  minute-books  survive  till 
the  Hanoverian  period,  and  fragments  of  information  have  to 
be  collected  from  diverse  sources  and  pieced  together.  A 
number  of  documents  from  1689  are  at  Ashford,  but  have  not 
been  laid  under  contribution  for  the  following  sketch.  At  Dr. 
Williams’  Library  are  six  volumes  which  give  (a)  Minutes  of 
Canterbury.,  1711- 1721,  (b)  Minutes  of  East  Kent  Association, 
17 17-1734,  1780-1787,  1798-1809,  (c)  Minutes  of  the  Kent 
and  Sussex  Association,  1708-1760  (compilation  for  the  early 
years),  1768-1819,  1832-1845.  All  these  relate  to  General 
Baptists  only.  Particular  Baptist  Association  minutes  begin 
only  in  1779.  A  sketch  is  attempted  here  in  six  sections, 
omitting  Eythome,  which  has  received  separate  attention  from 
its  present  pastor:  — 

The  inchoate  period  till  1681; 

Contact  with  wider  General  Baptist  life  till  1719; 

The  Canterbury  church  till  its  death; 

The  Thanet" district  till  its  death; 

The  Dover  church; 

The  Particular  Baptists  till  1835. 

I.  THE  INCHOATE  PERIOD. 

The  Rev.  Walter  Holyoak  states,  presumably  from  early 
Dover  records,  that  in  1643  Anne  Stevens  and  Nicholas  Wood¬ 
man  were  baptized  at  Canterbury;  that  in  February  1643-4 
Luke  Howard  of  Dover  went  to  London  to  be  baptized  by 
Kiffin ;  that  Daniel  Coxe  of  Canterbury  and  Mark  Elfreth  of 
Dover  were  baptized  about  the  same  time;  that  Howard 
married  Stevens ;  that  all  except  Coxe  became  General  Baptist. 

Towards  the  end  of  1645,  Henry  Denne  came  on  an 
evangelistic  tour  in  Kent,  preaching  and  baptizing  at  Rochester, 
Chatham,  and  Canterbury.*  He  was  in  episcopal  orders,  but 
had  been  won  to  Baptist  views  by  Thomas  Lamb,  a  London 
soap-boiler.  Elder  of  a  General  Baptist  church.  While  Denne 
took  a  commission  in  the  cavalry  of  the  Regular  .\rmy.  Lamb 
came  on  a  tour  in  the  country,  and  so  did  Kiffin  the  Particular 
Baptist  in  1649. 

At  this  time  the  old  Episcopal  system  was  broken  down. 
Some  parish  churches  were  occupied  by  clergy  of  a  Puritan 
type,  placed  there  under  authority  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.* 
*  Fenstanton  Records,  page  101. 
t  C.H.S.,  Trans.,  VII.,  181. 
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In  a  few  places  Gathered  Churches  were  arising,  and  Canter¬ 
bury  saw  one  organize  on  12  February,  1645-6,  whose  very 
full  records  are  now  lodged  at  the  Memorial  Hall  in  London. 
They  show  that  on  27  May,  1646,  John  Durant  was  chosen  as 
pastor,  with  the  approval  of  the  Gathered  Churches  at  Dover 
and  Sandwich :  that  a  second  church  was  formed  in  Canterbury 
on  26  February,  1646-7;  that  they  encouraged  another  to 
gather  at  Staplehurst  in  March;  that  they  obtained  the  use  of 
the  cathedral  chapter-house  on  5  July,  1650;  that  a  church 
had  now  gathered  at  Adisham;  that  in  1652  the  pastor  at 
Sandwich  was  taking  public  maintenance,  and  his  church  was 
divided  in  opinion  about  this;  that  in  1654  the  errors  of 
Arminius  were  troubling  the  district,  and  that  a  public  declara¬ 
tion  was  made  by  several  churches  “  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
came  not  into  the  world  to  dye  for  all  in  general,  but  only  for 
those  elect  ones  which  he  calls  by  the  name  of  his  sheep.” 

In  the  membership  of  this  Gathered  Church  at  this  time 
were  Kingsfords  and  Norwoods,  some  of  whose  families  were 
presently  to  have  wider  view's  of  God’s  mercy. 

A  Lancashire  lad  of  eighteen,  William  Caton,  who  had 
adopted  the  opinions  of  George  Fox,  undertook  most  extensive 
tours  in  1654.*  Fie  came  to  the  Baptist  meeting  at  Dover  and 
gave  his  testimony  to  such  effect  that  he  won  over  a  prominent 
member,  Luke  Howard,  who  placed  his  house  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Quakers.  Caton  went  on  to  Folkestone,  Hythe  and 
Lydd,  actually  persuading  the  Baptist  Messenger,  Samuel 
Fisher,  and  deeply  grieving  George  Hammon.  After  going 
round  Kent,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  Baptist  causes,  he  came 
again  to  Canterbury,  and  testified  in  both  the  Independent  and 
the  Baptist  meetings,  winning  adherents  from  each  church. 

This  is  the  first  clear  evidence  that  a  Baptist  meeting  had 
been  established  at  Canterbury.  Now  other  “  Publishers  of 
Truth”  had  been  in  the  fens,  and  had  grievously  troubled  the 
Fenstanton  Baptist  church.  So  that  it  was  very  fortunate  Flenry 
Denne  also  was  touring  Kent  this  year.f  He  paid  a  second 
visit  to  Canterbury  in  October,  and  was  at  once  asked  by  the 
Baptists  to  stay  and  help  them;  he  referred  them  to  his  home 
church,  to  which  they  wrote  on  13  November  to  say  that  they 
had  been  deserted  by  a  mixed  party  which  had  turned  out  of 
the  way,  and  needed  such  teaching  and  organizing  as  Denne 
could  give.  Four  of  the  eleven  men  who  signed  were  Richard 
and  Thomas  Beacham,  Thomas  and  Daniel  Jarman.  Mean¬ 
while  he  did  such  good  work  with  his  news  of  the  grace  of  God 
for  all,  that  the  Gathered  Churches  put  out  their  manifesto  as 
to  the  limited  grace  in  December. 

♦  Sewell’s  History;  101  onwards, 
t  Fenstanton  Records ;  106. 
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The  Fenstanton  church  agreed,  and  started  him  in  January 
1654/5,  well  provided:  and  a  letter  of  thanks  was  written  from 
Canterbury  on  19  February.  How  long  his  stay  lasted  we  arc 
not  sure;  he  was  in  London  three  years  later.  We  may  cer¬ 
tainly  attribute  much  of  the  Baptist  cause  in  East  Kent  to  these 
two  visits.  The  work  spread  widely:  from  a  later  report 
to  the  archbishop,  we  find  that  a  family  called  Holt  at  Ash 
was  Baptist  as  early  as  1654.*  There  were  prominent  men 
such  as  Richard  Hobbs  of  Dover,  besides  the  post¬ 
master.  Samuel  Fisher  of  Ashford,  like  Denne  in 

episcopal  orders,  was  asked  by  his  fellow-Baptists  to  super¬ 
intend  the  local  work,  but  we  have  seen  that  he  became  a 
Quaker  in  1655.  John  Foxwell  was  another  “Messenger,”  as 
the  superintendent-evangelists  were  called,  and  in  1654  he 
joined  with  a  score  of  other  leaders  in  protesting  against  the 
Fifth- Monarchy  views  which  had  so  perturbed  Canterbury:  a 
generation  later  we  find  a  Foxwell  at  this  city,  so  John  may 
have  belonged  here.  In  1660  we  find  Joseph  Wright  of  Maid¬ 
stone  with  John  Parsons  senior  and  junior  of  Faversham  at  a 
great  convention  in  London  putting  out  a  confession  of  faith; 
but  no  one  from  East  Kent. 

For  the  next  few  years  there  was  bitter  persecution.  The 
Dover  people  had  erected  a  meeting-house,  which  was  rather 
exceptional  in  these  early  days;  so  the  authorities  nailed  it  up, 
and  there  are  picturesque  anecdotes  as  to  the  Baptists  forcibly 
re-opening  it.  Samuel  Taverner,  a  man  of  a  good  Essex 
family,  governor  of  Deal  castle,  was  baptized  by  Edward 
Prescot  of  Dover,  resigned  his  governorship,  and  moved  to 
Dover,  where  he  supported  himself  as  a  grocer,  and  began  to 
preach.  A  temporary  conventicle  act  ran  out  with  the  proroga¬ 
tion  of  parliament  in  1668,  and  there  was  a  respite  in  which 
breath  could  be  drawn.  It  was  taken  advantage  of  very  fully, 
and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  after  eight  years  there  wasquitqa 
vigorous  work  being  carried  on.  The  Dover  records  showed 
242  members  grouped  loosely  in  one  fellowship,  widely 
scattered.  Fortunately  we  can  tell  rather  minutely  where  they 
belonged,  and  who  were  their  leaders,  for  Archbishop  Sheldon 
ordered  every  parish  minister  to  send  a  report  as  to  the  con¬ 
venticles  and  leaders  in  his  parish.  Three  years  later  Charles  II 
invited  applications  for  licenses  to  hold  conventicles  and  to 
teach.  From  these  data  we  can  put  together  a  partial  picture 
of  Baptist  life  in  East  Kent :  we  will  begin  at  Hythe,  go  up 
the  coast,  and  up  the  Stour. 

{To  be  continued.^ 


♦Congregational  Historical  Society’s  Transactions,  V.  124. 
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To  study  a  tree,  an  animal  organism,  a  mine,  it  is  most 
useful  to  have  one  or  two  sections,  perhaps  along  and 
across.  Any  one  interested  in  the  state  of  Christianity  in  China 
will  be  much  indebted  to  Messrs.  Seeley  Service  &  Co.  for  two 
admirable  books.*  The  one  shows  progress  in  the  north-east 
for  fifty  years,  which  is  nearly  all  the  period  of  effective  work. 
The  other  shows  the  position  now  in  several  parts  of  the  great 
empire.  The  former  is  written  by  an  expert  colleague;  the 
latter  by  an  English  visitor.  So  between  them  a  very  good 
idea  can  be  obtained  of  the  present  position  and  the  needs.  The 
books  are  alike  in  one  defect;  neither  has  a  map.  A  serious 
student  would  gladly  go  without  one  or  two  pictures,  especially 
one  that  has  been  published  twelve  years  ago,  in  order  to  follow 
clearly  the  whereabouts  of  the  work. 

Mrs.  Butler  was  asked  by  her  United  Methodist  Church  to 
go  with  her  husband  and  the  secretary  round  the  chief  stations 
in  China  and  Africa.  It  would  really  seem  time  to  consider 
whether  several  members  of  every  missionary  committee  should 
be  required  to  qualify  for  their  posts  by  personal  acquaintance. 
Our  own  mission  work  has  in  the  past  suffered  tragically  from 
the  sheer  ignorance  of  the  English  committee,  their  failure  to 
appreciate  conditions  abroad,  and  their  refusal  to  endorse  the 
plans  of  those  on  the  field.  One  of  our  great  banks  which  has 
branches  in  Egypt  and  India,  besides  the  River  Plate  and  Brazil, 
takes  special  pains  to  have  direct  knowledge  of  conditions  in 
these  places. 

It  is  a  great  advantage  that  one  of  this  Methodist  deputa¬ 
tion  was  a  woman,  and  that  she  is  the  writer  of  the  report.  If 
a  male  reader  would  occasionally  like  a  little  more  information 
on  some  points,  he  gets  unexpected  glimpses  into  domestic 
scenes;  and  everything  is  written  in  a  homely,  colloquial 
fashion.  Social  conditions  come  out  here  rather  than  theo¬ 
logical,  and  the  reader  will  appreciate  that  Christian  workers 
abroad  have  to  deal  with  men,  women  and  children  essentially 
the  same  as  at  home,  however  striking  the  differences  appear 
at  first. 

In  three  respects  Mrs.  Butler’s  book  presents  a  state  of 
affairs  that  is  independent  of  China.  For  the  United  Methodists 

*  Timothy  Richard  of  China,  by  Professor  W.  E,  Soothill;  with  thir¬ 
teen  illustrations ;  12s.  6d.  net.  Missioris  as  I  Saiv  Them,  by  Mrs.  Thomas 
Butler;  with  twenty-four  illustrations,  6s.  net. 
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have  a  miseion  in  East  Africa,  the  district  now  so  well  known 
as  Kenya.  There  the  people  are  in  a  stage  of  civilization  quite 
unlike  the  East;  the  Europeans  have  had  to  teach  them  much 
of  agriculture,  and  have  had  to  grapple  with  the  question  of 
slavery.  It  is  good  to  have  missions  in  different  continents,  and 
then  every  aspirant  after  foreign  service  can  be  suited.  Our 
Australian  Baptists  at  present  can  go  under  denominational 
auspices  to  Bengal  only;  and  if  for  any  reason  that  does  not 
attract  them,  they  have  to  work  in  China  or  Africa  with  comrades 
of  other  communions.  Again,  in  Kenya  there  is  an  inflow  of 
people  from  India,  which  is  raising  difficult  political  problems; 
so  also  as  to  Christian  efforts,  for  methods  suited  to  the  negro 
are  not  so  suitable  to  the  immigrant.  And  in  South  America 
there  are  many  signs  that  the  mixture  of  non-white  races  can 
produce  a  blend  both  non-Christian  and  horribly  savage.  The 
most  serious  problem  noted  by  Mrs.  Butler  was  raised  at  the 
cessation  of  work  by  the  Germans.  This  may  have  been  inevit¬ 
able  during  the  war;  but  their  converts  sadly  miss  guidance. 
It  speaks  well  for  all  concerned  that  when  the  deputation  had 
to  announce  that  want  of  funds  prevented  the  Methodists  assum¬ 
ing  permanent  responsibility,  the  Christians  at  once  offered  to 
bear  all  their  expenses,  if  only  one  or  two  Europeans  would 
guide  them. 

While  such  missions  have  plenty  of  romance,  it  is  China 
that  raises  questions  of  the  first  importance.  Here  is  a  civiliza¬ 
tion  older  than  ours,  and  now  plastic.  Here  are  religions  older 
than  ours,  and  people  quite  conscious  that  Confucius  shirked 
every  first-class  question,  so  that  for  news  as  to  God  and  sin 
and  immortality  they  turn  to  Christ.  Fortunate  indeed  it  is 
that  here  East  meets  West,  even  if  the  extreme  Westerners  come 
further  westwards  from  Vancouver  and  San  Francisco  to  reach 
the  extreme  East. 

While  Christianity  had  come  to  China  from  Persia  twelve 
centuries  ago,  and  from  Italy  six  centuries  ago,  yet  the  results 
had  all  but  died  out  by  the  middle  of  last  century.  For 
practical  purposes,  Timothy  Richard  was  in  the  first  flight  of 
modern  missions  when  he  arrived  in  1870.  He  was  guided  by 
God’s  providence  to  Shantung,  the  province  of  Confucius,  the 
intellectual  leader  of  the  empire:  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
conditions  of  travel,  food,  climate,  are  less  unlike  ours  in  this 
province  than  in  most.  Our  Baptist  work  developed  thence. 

Mrs.  Butler  belongs  to  a  communion  which  has  amalga¬ 
mated  several  of  the  minor  Methodist  bodies,  and  thus  in  China 
she  saw  missions  in  widely  different  parts.  To  reach  some  of 
them  from  the  coast  is  quite  a  serious  problem;  and  when 
enhanced  by  the  brigandage  now  rife,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
that  the  visitors  were  positively  forbidden  by  the  officials  to  risk 
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their  lives  in  some  quarters.  All  honour  then  to  the  steadfast 
workers  who  penetrate  far  and  settle  down. 

But  the  student  of  the  Chinese  Church,  having  gained 
interesting  local  colour  from  the  lady  visitor’s  book,  will  turn 
to  the  life  of  Li  T’i-mo-t’ai  to  find  out  how  it  is  that  within 
eighty  years  of  Europeans  being  allowed  to  set  foot  on  the 
mainland,  a  Chinese  National  Church  has  emerged,  while  the 
missionaries  echo  the  words  of  John  the  Baptist  and  see  that 
they  must  decrease  as  it  increases. 

Richard  got  his  start  by  a  famine,  exactly  as  the  American 
Baptists  did  with  the  Telugus.  Practical  philanthropy  appeals 
now,  as  it  did  in  Galilee.  And  Richard  did  not  merely  cope 
with  the  temporary  difficulty ;  he  urged  on  the  Chinese  that  they 
must  provide  against  future  famines  by  improving  roads  or 
building  railways.  He  was  ever  a  far-sighted  man.  Like 
Edward  Irving  he  saw  ideals,  accepted  them,  and  sought  to 
realize  them.  It  was  hard  for  him  to  be  yoked  with  those  who 
had  little  vision,  had  not  imbibed  the  spirit  of  Carey;  for¬ 
tunately  they  threw  off  the  yoke  and  left  him  free  to  go  his 
own  way.  And  fortunately  the  home  committee  had  sense 
enough  to  let  both  parties  work  in  the  way  most  congenial. 

Richard  concentrated  on  two  things,  Education  and 
Literature.'  In  both  respects  he  knew  the  nation  would 
appreciate  the  best,  and  he  only  had  to  persuade  it  that  the  West 
was  better  than  the  East.  He  was  statesman  enough  to  see 
and  approve  how  Ricci  had  obeyed  literally  the  injunction  to 
seek  out  those  in  each  place  who  were  worthy.  While  in  India 
we  have  seldom  aimed  at  the  gentry,  the  nobles,  the  kings,  yet 
in  China  Richard  went  both  for  those  who  were  morally  worthy 
like  Cornelius,  and  for  those  who  were  influential  and  in  office. 

The  Chinese  have  long  had  the  rule  that  all  posts  in  the 
civil  and  military  services  are  open  to  all  men,  selection  being 
made  by  competitive  examination.  The  task  here,  therefore, 
was  to  see  that  modern  subjects  were  prescribed.  It  was  much 
the  same  problem  as  to  induce  Oxford  and  Cambridge  to 
recognize  that  there  w'ere  other  branches  of  learning  besides 
classics  and  mathematics.  Richard  killed  several  birds  with 
one  stone  when  as  an  expiation  of  the  Shansi  murders,  he 
secured  the  foundation  of  the  Shansi  University.  Of  this  he 
was  made  Chancellor  in  1902,  and  the  whole  story  is  adequately 
set  forth  by  Dr.  Soothill.  Sir  John  Jordan,  who  contributes  a 
foreword  to  this  biography,  was  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
British  ambassadors  to  China,  and  he  reports  that  the  province, 
once  the  most  besotted  with  opium,  is  now  educationally  the 
most  advanced,  and  is  the  best  governed.  All  through  Shansi, 
in  schools,  in  government  offices,  ih  magistrates’,  residences,  in 
police  barracks,  are  graduates  of  this  university.  It  has  set 
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a  model  which  was  being  deliberately  imitated  in  every  province 
till  the  war. 

The  Chinese  are  great  readers.  The  labourer  or  the  carter 
will  while  away  a  leisure  half-hour  with  a  penny  dreadful ; 
while  there  are  books  of  ethics  and  philosophy  for  the  most 
advanced.  Richard  decided  that  there  must  be  adequate 
Christian  literature,  and  he  found  supporters.  This  was  his 
unique  work,  which  deserves  to  be  expanded  without  limit.  He 
induced  seven  missionary  boards  to  co-operate  both  in  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution :  we  may  humbly  rejoice  that  such  men  as 
T.  M.  Morris,  Richard  Glover,  and  others  yet  living,  backed 
him  and  got  the  B.M.S.  to  lend  him  for  this  work. 

The  Christian  Literature  Society  publishes  artistic 
calendars,  picture-books,  tracts  on  hygiene,  ethics,  religion, 
magazines,  books,  both  translated  and  original.  Last  year 
there  were  eighteen  million  pages  printed.  Books  are  in  pre¬ 
paration,  varying  from  Lorna  Doone.  to  the  Encyclopedia  of 
Religion  and  Ethics.  Though  dead,  Richard  yet  speaks:  for 
an  In  Memoriam  prize  of  ;£35  is  offered  for  the  best  tale  by 
a  Chinese  introducing  Christianity;  and  about  ^^2,700  has  been 
subscribed  as  another  Memorial  Book  Fund;  while  his  library 
of  seven  thousand  volumes  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  Shanghai 
staff. 

The  importance  of  this  work  seems  not  to  be  appreciated 
by  English  Baptists.  The  Society  indeed  tells  off  Evan  Morgan 
to  the  work,  and  supplies  a  secretary;  but  the  financial  support 
is  astonishing.  We  spent  17  2,000  last  year  on  our  various 
fields,  of  which  .£52,545  went  to  China.  But  how  much  went 
to  Christian  literature?  The  total  subscriptions  and  donations 
from  all  the  denominations  were:  China,  £1,650,  Scotland, 
£420,  England,  £300.  The  committee  asks  for  about  ten 
thousand  pounds  within  five  years.  Those  who  admire  Timothy 
Richard,  or  see  the  importance  of  feeding  the  new  Chinese 
Church  with  Christian  literature,  should  send  to  Miss  Bowser  at 
3,  Cleveland  Gardens,  Ealing,  W.13. 


The  Bristol  Baptist  Itinerant  Society  was  founded  in 
1824  at  Old  King  Street.  In  a  century  the  city  has  increased 
seven-fold,  and  so  well  has  the  Society  worked  that  Baptists 
have  kept  pace.  There  was  also  energy  to  spare  for  villages 
near,  and  the  lay  preachers  of  last  century  did  fine  work  in 
building  up  causes.  The  story  of  the  hundred  years  has  been 
fully  told  by  Sir  John  Swaish,  K.B.E.,  D.L.,  J.P.,  in  a  shilling 
booklet,  to  be  had  from  E.  F.  Simons,  Bush  Street,  Totterdown. 
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A  Woman’s  Point  of  View. 

I^OR  many  months  that  cryptic  word,  “Copec”  had  been 
enough  to  cause  a  thrill  of  joyous  anticipation.  Prob¬ 
ably  two  main  ideas  contributed  to  that  feeling,  (i)  that  the 
church  really  was  going  to  get  on  with  the  job  which  is  so 
imperative  if  it  is  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  age — that  of 
relating  its  teaching  on  religion  to  the  practical  problems  of 
living  in  a  highly  civilized  and  highly  organized  state  of 
society;  (2)  that  it  contemplated  focussing  its  work  in  a 
conference,  that,  in  its  character,  would  be  more  like  an 
assembly  of  the  Universal  Church  than  some  had  ever  hoped 
to  see  realized  in  this  generation.  As  the  questionnaires  were 
issued,  and  one  heard  something  of  the  work  of  the  Commis¬ 
sions,  the  fact  came  home  that  the  ^preparations  were  being 
undertaken  in  a  very  thorough  manner.  There  was  gratifying 
evidence  that  while  it  was  to  be  a  Conference  on  Christian 
Politics,  Economics  and  Citizenship,  with  the  emphasis  on 
Christian,  yet  the  organizers  had  not  assumed  that  a  committee 
of  parsons,  or  even  of  bishops,  would  find  the  way  through 
the  diverse  problems,  but  had  called  in  men  and  women 
of  specialized  training  and  practical  experience  of  the  problems 
under  consideration.  As  the  time  drew  near^  and  as  the 
batches  of  commission  reports  followed  one  another  at 
intervals  of  a  few  days,  the  scope  and  depth  of  treatment  be¬ 
came  more  evident.  Were  the  leaders  attempting  the  impos¬ 
sible?  Had  their  consciousness  of  the  great  arrears  of  thought 
on  the  part  of  the  church  led  them  to  the  idea  of  making  a 
supreme  effort  to  atone  by  a  week  of  concentrated  thinking? 
With  such  a  range  of  matter  could  anything  definite  be  done?' 
Much  would  depend  on  the  leadership. 

And  what  of  the  reality?  It  was  good  to  join  in  ^prayer 
and  thought  with  the  representatives  of  all  the  great  Christian 
communions;  good,  too,  to  have  so  many  overseas  delegates. 
It  seemed  fitting  that  greetings  should  be  read  from  the 
leaders  of  all  political  parties,  as  well  as  from  the  King  and 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  Conference  was  out  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  extent  of  its  unity  in  Christ,  and  as  the  days  passed. 
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the  Conference  became  a  great  religious  experience.  In  small 
groups  that  guidance  of  the  Spirit  had  been  experienced,  and  I 
men  and  women  had  been  led  through  frank  statement  of 
differing  aspects  to  a  common  expression  of  truth.  Now  the 
experience  was  repeated  with  hundreds  instead  of  tens.  Prob¬ 
ably  some  of  those  present  will  never  forget  the  discussion 
of  “  Christianity  and  War,”  not  for  the  resolutions  passed,  but  » 
for  the  Guidance  through  a  session,  when  disruption  seemed 
possible,  to  almost  unanimity. 

The  Conference  gathered  in  the  belief  that  “  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith'  rightly  interpreted  and  consistently  followed  gives 
the  vision  and  the  power  essential  for  solving  the  problems 
of  to-day.”  It  was  deeply  conscious  of  the  gulf  between  the 
social  ethics  of  Christianity  and  English  life  of  the  last  two 
centuries.  To  quote  “Artifex,”  of  the  Manchester  Guardian, 

“  The  period  of  the  industrial  revolution  .  .  .  corresponded 
with  the  era  of  the  church’s  greatest  deadness  and  inactivity. 
Modern  democracy  sprang  into  being  while  the  church  slept, 
and  she  has  never  caught  up  her  work  of  evangelizing  it," 
Realizing  that  much  of  modern  life  was  a  denial  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  it  accepted  responsibility  for  the  present  conditions,  because 
it  had  failed  to  give  them  a  Christian  basis.  Realizing,  too, 
that  repentance  involves  action,  it  accepted  its  penance  of 
unmaking  and  re-making — a  particularly  difficult  job,  as  women, 
who  use  the  needle,  know.  The  chief  concern  was  how  to 
make  life  more  Christian — and  not  rhetoric,  but  clear  funda¬ 
mental  thinking  in  the  sight  of  God,  was  what  the  Conference 
demanded  arid  usually  got.  Any  speaker  who  could  “think 
clear,  feel  deep,”  and  put  the  result  into  terse  phrases  was 
welcome,  whether  bishop,  philosopher,  or  political  leader,  and 
the  balance  of  contribution  was  pretty  evenly  maintained 
between  parson  and  layman,  man  and  woman.  The  Conference 
took  itself  and  its  decisions  seriously — even  if  it  took  its 
jokes  uproariously — and  the  organizers  made  great  demands 
on  both  speakers  and  listeners.  Never  surely  did  any  religious 
organization  succeed  so  well  in  eliminating  waste  of  moments; 
and  never  before  did  one  so  resolutely  refuse  to  degrade 
praise  by  using  it  as  a  means  of  relieving  the  physical  tension 
of  sitting  two  and  a  half  hours  in  one  position  I  One  veiy' 
small  point — the  convention  that  women  must  wear  hats  was 
broken,  and  headaches  were  fewer,  and  brains  worked  better  in 
consequence. 

As  regards  pronouncements,  only  lines  of  thought  can  be 
indicated.  (Facts  can  be  obtained  from  The  Proceedings  of 
Copec,  IS.).  Someone  was  overheard  saying  that  Copec  meant 
the  death  of  Puritanism.  If  by  Puritanism  is  meant  a  religion 
of  mere  negation,  then  probably  it  is  true.  Copec  sought  to 
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fill  up  all  life  with  a  Christian  content,  and  not  even  a  small 
preserve  was  left  to  which  one  had  the  right  to  bar  the 
entrance  of  Christ.  Starting  with  the  belief  in  the  Fatherhood 
of  God,  the  value  of  human  personality,  and  the  prayer, 
“Thy  will  be  done  on  earth,”  the  Conference  proceeded  to 
claim  the  whole  of  Education  as  a  religious  process,  and 
therefore  to  stress  the  importance  of  the  personality  of  the 
teacher.  Housing  was  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Fatherhood  of  God;  sex  was  regarded  as  a  God-given  in¬ 
instinct,  and  marriage  a  divine  ordinance.  Those  engaged 
in  dealing  with  criminals  were  seen  as  having  a  chance  to 
join  with  Christ  in  the  redemptive  work  of  the  world. 
International  relationships  afforded  scope  for  being  corpor¬ 
ately  Christian;  the  affairs  of  industry  were  seen  to  be 
the  means  of  helping  God  in  the  distribution  of  His  provision 
for  mankind,  while  the  paying  of  rates  and  taxes — provided 
you  paid  enough — became  the  means  whereby  God’s  will 
could  be  done.  In  dealing  w'ith  problems  relating  to  im¬ 
perialism,  w’ar,  industry,  &c.,  an  attempt  was  made  to  get 
at  the  causes  of  wrong  action'.  Here  the  Church  found  itself 
in  the  province  it  had  felt  to  be  peculiarly  its  own,  confronting 
self  interest,  greed,  jealousy  and  kindred  evils,  and  emphasis 
had  again  to  be  put  on  the  necessity  for  a  new  spirit.  One 
good  feature  of  Copec  was,  that  where  insufficient  data 
existed,  as  over  the  subject  of  birth  control,  the  Conference, 
instead  of  recording  a  decision,  asked  that  research  work 
might  be  carried  on.  It  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
in  a  gathering  where  men  and  women  were  acting  together  so 
naturally  and  helpfully,  that  there  should  be  complete  repudia¬ 
tion  of  the  double  moral  standard.  Among  other  things  Copec 
demonstrated,  in  a  remarkable  way,  the  value  of  the  principle 
of  the  co-operation  of  the  sexes. 

At  times  one  almost  gasped  at  the  eagerness  of  the 
Conference  to  assume  responsibility  for  Christian  pronounce¬ 
ments  involving  radical  changes  in  the  attitude  of  the  churches 
to  many  problems,  and  considering  the  diverse  elements  repre¬ 
sented  it  was  amazing  how  many  resolutions  were  carried  nem. 
con.  As  one  speaker  pointed  out,  the  Conference  led  up  to 
Palm  Sunday,  and  we  might  be  ready  to  acclaim  Christ  as 
King  as  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  another  Jerusalem,  but  the 
testing  time  would  follow.  Christ  won  through  sacrifice,  and 
many  present  felt  that  He  w'as  leading  His  church,  and 
wondered  whether  this  body  of  His  would  be  as  subservient  to 
His  will  as  the  body  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

For  the  churches  Copec  is  not  a  goal,  but  the  starting- 
point  of  a  fresh  venture.  A  plea  is  being  made  that  the 
following-up  of  Copec  shall  be  done  interdenominationally. 
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in  order  that  that  wonderful  sense  of  the  unity  of  the  church 
shall  be  preserved.  Much  needs  to  be  done,  however,  in  the 
way  of  education  in  our  own  denomination,  if  our  churches  are 
to  be  ready  to  take  their  part  in  whatever  united  action  may 
be  evolved.  The  writer  is  haunted  by  a  question  asked  by  a 
leading  Baptist  woman  as  she  left  the  Conference  Hall  after 
the  last  session,  “What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  ” 

VERA  BARSON. 


The  Value  of  Denominational  History. 

(Js  illustrated  from  an  unpublished  church  book  oj  the  ijth 
and  I  ^th  centuries^ . 

{An  address  given  to  the  Congregational  Historical  Society 
on  May  i^th,  1924). 

Antiquarian  ISM  is  regarded  as  the  hobby  of  the  few, 
and  sectarian  antiquarianism — the  study  of  denomina¬ 
tional  origins — is  at  a  double  disadvantage  of  limitation,  for 
why  should  we  trouble  about  sects  when  the  reason  for  their 
existence  seems  largely  to  have  passed  away?  The  result  is 
that  a  Society  for  the  study  of  denominational  history  is  apt 
to  become  a  Cinderella  without  Cinderella's  good  fortune— 
for  she  may  count  herself  lucky  to  get  an  invitation  even  to  an 
obscure  corner  of  the  annual  denominational  ball,  and  it  is 
not  often  that  a  denominational  prince  picks  up  her  slipper. 
I  wonder  whether  the  relative  neglect  from  which  all  such 
societies  suffer  is  not  partly  their  own  fault,  and  whether  it 
is  not  largely  due  to  our  failure  to  present  more  clearly  the 
practical  values  and  present  interests  of  the  study  of  our  past. 
That,  at  least,  is  the  aim  of  this  paper.  Instead  of  an  ab¬ 
stract  argument  that  a  denomination  ought  to  support  its  own 
Historical  Society  much  more  widely  and  generously  than  it 
does,  let  us  take  a  definite  field  of  study,  and  see  what  it  may 
yield  along  these  lines  of  practical  values  and  present  interests. 

The  example  here  taken  is  a  church-book  of  the  Baptist 
Church  gathered  by  the  well-known  Hanserd  Knollys  about 
1642,  but  its  continuous  record  does  not  begin  till  a  year  or 
two  before  his  death  in  1691.  The  manuscript,  in  many 
different  hands,  which  belongs  to  the  Angus  Library  of 
Regent’s  Park  College,  is  found  in  a  vellum-covered  volume, 
with  clasps,  its  size  being  i6in.  by  6in.  The  book  is  not  the 
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Minute-Book  of  the  church  (to  which  reference  is  occasionally 
made),  though  for  part  of  the  period  covered  it  seems  to  have 
been  used  as  a  minute-book ;  originally,  the  record  might 
better  be  called  a  Discipline  Book,  in  which  the  more  private 
and  personal  matters  were  recorded.  The  earliest  date  is 
September  26,  1689,  and  the  latest  Christmas  Day,  1723. 
Four  regular  pastorates  are  included,  though  we  have  only 
the  first  year  of  the  fourth,  viz.,  those  of  Robert  Steed,  who  be¬ 
came  co-pastor  with  Knollys  in  1689,  and  died  whilst  still  in 
office  in  1700,  David  Crosley,  who  was  ordained  in  January 
1702-3,  and  expelled  on  August  14,  1709,  John  Skepp  or¬ 
dained  September  7th,  1714,  died  in  office,  December  ist, 
1721,  Humphrey  Barrow,  ordained  June  5th,  1723,  died  in 
office,  1727  (Ivimey,  III.  p.  366).  The  church  had  113 
members  in  1689,  and  212  in  1721.  It  was  one  of  some  26 
Baptist  churches  of  all  types,  which  were  found  at  tTiis  time 
in  London,  Southwark  and  Westminster,  with  a  population 
of  over  half-a-million  (Whitley,  History,  p.  181).  Probably 
its  inner  life  and  problems  may  be  taken  as  fairly  typical  of 
a  “gathered"  community  of  .the  time,  of  what  we  now  call 
the  Congregational  polity. 

(i)  The  first  point  to  be  made  is  that  the  study  of 
such  a  record  is  the  best  way  to  realize  with  accuracy  and 
proper  emphasis  what  the  principles  of  a  denomination  really 
mean.  Instead  of  conventional  and  colourless  statements, 
which  admit  of  very  different  applications,  we  have  here  a 
picture  of  real  life,  with  men  and  women  actin.g  under  the 
stress  of  living  convictions.  In  the  meeting-place,  first  in 
George  Yard,  Thames  Street  (1688),  some  years  later  at  the 
Bagnio,  Newgate  Street,  and  a  little  later  still  at  Curriers’ 
Hall,  Cripplegate,  we  listen  to  the  speech  of  a  solemn  and 
intensely  earnest  group  of  men  and  women,  and  we  find  where 
their  interest  really  lay.  It  was  not  the  fact,  as  is  often  sup¬ 
posed,  that  their  chief  concern  was  the  negative  one  of 
“independency,"  i.e.  of  repudiating  any  interference  from 
without ;  their  concern  was  the  positive  one  of  maintaining 
what  they  held  to  be  the  Christian  standard  of  faith  and  con¬ 
duct  within.  We  may  feel  that  their  microscopic  examination 
of  the  lives  and  thoughts  of  their  fellow-members  was  not 
wholly  healthy,  and  had  grave  perils;  yet  we  must  admit 
that  the  endeavour  to  maintain  a  high  quality  of  Christian  life 
was  the  logical  and  necessary  outcome  of  their  principles. 
They  were  a  separated  church  of  men  and  women ;  they  were 
bound  to  insist  on  a  Christian  ethic,  the  expression  of  a 
Christian  faith,  which  should  stand  out  emphatically  from  the 
conventionalism  and  loose  morals  of  the  age. 

For  convenience,  I  shall  confine  myself  under  this  head 
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to  the  Discipline  Book  kept  by  Robert  Steed  from  1689  to 
1 700.*  There  seem  to  have  been  only  ahout  a  score  of  cases 
of  discipline  in  the  course  of  the  dozen  years,  which  is  a 
remarkable  testimony  to  character,  when  we  consider  the 
rigorous  scrutiny,  and  the  social  level  from  which  most,  per¬ 
haps  all,  the  membership  was  drawn.  The  occupation  of  some 
is  characterized  in  the  list  of  members:  — 

A  Taylor  in  Hungerford  Market. 

Sister  living  on  the  backside  of  Clement's  next  to 
the  signe  of  the  Haunch  of  Venison. 

A  chambermaid  to  Squ.  Barrington. 

The'  daughter  of  her  that  keeps  the  meeting-house. 

A  schoolmaster  in  Gravell  Lane. 

Half-a-dozen  of  the  cases  of  discipline  illustrate  the 
Scriptural  truth  that  the  love  of  money  is  a  root  of  all  kinds 
of  evil.  Two  women  members  were  convicted  of  having  ob¬ 
tained  money  under  false  pretences  from  another  woman — her 
little  all  of  ;£4o  saved  up  for  old  age.  They  told  her  that 
her  capital  would  be  increased  if  she  lent  it,  but  in  fact  the 
money  was  needed  by  one  of  these  delinquents  to  pay  her 
debts.  They  were  both  excluded  from  membership.  Brother 
Brooksby,  a.s  a  result  of  a  transaction  in  hops  with  the 
member  of  another  church,  called  him  a  rascal  and  a  knave, 
and  brought  a  law-suit  against  him.  The  matter  received 
careful  attention,  but  Brother  Brooksby  over-reached  himself 
by  putting  in  a  document  that  was  proved  to  be  a  forgery; 
exit  Brother  Brooksby.  Brother  Leeson  not  only  failed  to  meet 
what  was  due  to  his  creditors,  and  appropriated  money  due  to 
his  father-in-law,  but  aggravated  this  by  behaving  “as  a 
rude  Hector,"  as  witnessed  by  a  letter  of  threats  duly  read  to 
the  church.  Brother  Hind  also  failed  to  pay  his  debts,  but 
the  trouble  here  was  intemperance  in  drink.  Sister  Foster 
was  found  guilty  of  a  breach  of  trust  in  regard  to  some  goods 
deposited  in  her  keeping,  and  was  proved  a  liar.  In  two 
cases  the  trouble  was  between  husband  and  wife.  A  journey¬ 
man  shoemaker  was  excluded  for  wife-beating,  and  for  failing 
through  idleness  to  make  proper  provision  for  his  family. 
In  another  instance,  the  husband  complained  of  the  wife’s  bad 
language  to  him.  After  due  examination,  it  was  decided  “that 
deep  distressing  poverty  had  afflicted  her  through  his  in¬ 
capacity  or  negligence  to  get  a  livelihood  or  subsistence,  wher- 
by  great  provocations  had  been  given  her  to  speak  and  3ict 
unadvisedly  " ;  the  case  was  met  by  admonition  and  temporary 
suspenpion.  Another  set  of  domestic  problems  meets  us 
in  the  relations  of  master  and  apprentice.  Brother  Hake,  an 
apprentice  to  Brother  Dennis,  a  scrivener,  was  charged  with 
*  Published  in  The  Baptist  Quarterly,  July  and  October,  1922. 
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negligence  and  disobedience,  and  with  calumniating  his  master 
and  mistress  to  their  neighbours.  Young  Hake  was  brought  up 
before  the  church  to  express  his  repentance,  but  threw  out  a 
hint  that  he  was  not  content  with  the  food  he  got,  and  \vas 
eventually  again  brought  up  by  his  master.  This  time  he  had 
thrown  down  and  beaten  another  apprentice,  arid  threateneai 
this  youth's  master  when  he  came  to  ins  rescue.  When  found, 
about  the  place  next  morning,  and  told  to  be  gone,  "he  held  up 
his  fists  against  Mr.  Reep  and  told  him  it  was  well  it  was 
Sunday  morning,  otherwise  had  it  been  another  day  he  would 
have  beaten  Mr.  Reep."  This  young  swashbuckler’s  fault  was 
aggravated  because  Mr.  Reep  had  been  friendly  with  him.  It 
was  testified  that  Hake  ^‘had  idly  spent  his  time  at  Coffee 
houses  playing  at  draffts.  And  that  one  time  Mr.  Reep  afore¬ 
said  playing  with  him  and  having  won  the  game  of  him.  He 
making  him  pay  the  forefeit  which  was  a  dish  of  Coffee,  He 
fell  out  with  Mr.  Reep  and  sayd  as  soon  as  he  was  gone  that 
he  had  about  him  that  which  would  do  Mr.  Reep’s  business 
which  he  could  find  in  his  heart  to  make  use  off;  which  was 
a  penknife  he  had  in  his  pocket  to  stab  him  withall."  It  was 
unfortunate  for  young  Hake  that  he  was  born  before  the  time 
of  the  Boy  Scouts;  they  might  have  made  an  excellent  fellow 
of  him.  But  the  stern  church  sent  him  into  the  outer  dark¬ 
ness,  to  flourish  that  scrivener’s  penknife  of  his  beyond  our 
ken.  Another  apprentice  in  trouble  was  called  Joseph  Fair- 
cloth,  a  haberdasher^  who  did  not  live  up  to  his  first  name» 
if  he  did  to  his  second,  for  he  became  too  intimate  with  a 
cheesemonger’s  wife,  who  kept  him  out  late.  These  London 
prentices  must  have  given  their  masters  a  world  of  trouble. 
.\nother  apprentice  case  of  the  same  kind  is  reported.  There 
are  two  instances  in  which  action  is  taken  for  non-attendance 
at  meetings;  the  defence  was  the  experience  of  spiritual 
temptations,  which  might  have  been  regarded  as  a  reason  for 
going,  not  for  stopping  away;  in  two  others  there  were  frus¬ 
trated  attempts  to  get  back  on  the  church  roll  without  due 
warrant.  The  only  instance  of  excommunication  for  heresy — 
that  of  a  man  and  his  wife  who  denied  the  divine  nature  of 
Christ — was  quite  fairly  dealt  with.  The  only  other  type  of 
case  is  that  of  a  man  who  persisted  in  preach¬ 
ing  elsewhere  at  the  public  meetings  then  called  “  Lectures," 
without  seeming  to  the  church  to  have  competent  gifts  for  it. 
The  way  in  which  the  church  dealt  with  him  is  both  drastic 
and  ingenious,  though  I  do  not  for  a  moment  suggest  that  they 
saw  the  subtle  humour  of  it.  They  condemned  him  for  preach¬ 
ing  without  formal  approval  by  the  church,  for  neglect  of  his 
businesj!  whilst  he  went  preaching,  with  the  result  that  he 
had  to  compound  with  his  creditors,  and  also  for  failing  to  be 
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in  his  place  in  the  church  to  which  he  belonged,  whilst  he 
was  aw'ay  preaching  elsewhere!  His  exclusion,  after  admoni¬ 
tion,  only  served  to  harden  him  in  his  evil  courses,  for  we 
read  that  “instead  of  repenting  he  turned  from  the  truth  and, 
joyned  with  them  that  sprinkl  infants,  is  ordained  the  pastor 
of  a  pbiterian  congregation  at  Epping  in  Essex." 

These  details  are  of  interest  in  themselves,  and  help  us  to 
reconstruct  a  much  more  living  picture  of  the  life  and  rela¬ 
tions  of  a  Separatist  Church  of  the  congregational  order  at 
the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  But  the  purpose  for 
•which  I  have  appealed  to  them  is  to  show  how  seriously  these 
people  took  what  is,  after  all,  the  foundation  principle  of  a 
separated  or  gathered  church — the  character  and  conduct  of  its 
membership.  Whatever  we  may  think  about  the  perils  or  the 
impossibility  of  exercising  any  such  discipline  to-day,  at  least 
we  ought  to  realize  that  the  discipline  was  an  honest  attempt  to 
carry  out  the  principles  theoretically  expressed  in  the  self- 
governing  polity.  As  long  as  that  polity  is  retained,  it  would 
seem  that  both  Baptists  and  Congregationalists  are  committed 
to  the  principle  underlying  it,  and  it  is  denominational  history 
that  forces  us  to  realize  what  that  principle  really  means  when 
it  is  taken  as  seriously  as  it  was  in  Newgate  Street.  ' 

(2)  In  the  second  place,  the  value  of  denominational 
history  is  seen  in  its  enabling  us  to  discriminate  between  the 
transient  and  the  permanent,  to  get  a  true  perspective,  in  fact, 
to  see  church  life  steadily  and  see  it  whole.  None  of  us  can 
do  this  with  perfect  confidence  and  success  for  our  own 
generation;  but  a  study  of  the  past  will  often  remind  us 
that  our  own  concern  about  this  or  that  is  not  necessarily  a 
measure  of  its  permanent  value.  The  past  is  strewn  with  the 
ashes  of  controversies  where  the  fires  of  passion  once  burnt 
fiercely,  and  at  least  one  interesting  example  of  this  is  afforded 
by  the  book  before  us.  At  the  beginning  of  1693,  a  group 
of  twenty-two  malcontents  from  the  church  at  Horsley  Down, 
Southwark,  under  the  ministry  of  Benjamin  Reach,  sought 
fellowship  with  the  Bagnio  Church  under  Robert  Steed,  “  being 
dissatisfied  with  their  setting  up  of  common  set  form  singing 
after  it  had  been  exploded  by  the  Baptized  Churches  as  a 
humane  invention;  and  also  being  grieved  with  the  manner 
of  their  proceeding  with  them  when  they  declared  their  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  their  introducing  that  innovation.”  There¬ 
on  hangs  a  tale,  of  some  length.  As  Dr.  Whitley  has  shown, 
in  his  recent  History  of  British  Baptists,  the  honour  of  first 
introducing  hymns  into  the  regular  worship  of  an  ’English 
congregation,  established  or  dissenting,  belongs  to  Benjamin 
Reach,  and  his  book  of  300  hymns,  called  Spiritual  Melody, 
and  published  in  1691,  was  the  first  hymn-book  to  be  so  used, 
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though  he  had  published  hymns  for  children  to  learn  as  early 
as  1664.  None  of  his  hymns  have  survived  in  common  use, 
and  had  the  leaders  of  the  “  split  ”  from  this  church  owing 
to  their  use  argued  that  Reach's  hymns  were  doggerel,  instead 
of  arguing  against  the  general  principle  of  hymn-singing,  we 
might  have  sympathized  with  them.  Here  are  one  or  two 
specimens :  — 

Our  wounds  do  stink  and  are  corrupt, 

Hard  swellings  we  do  see; 

We  want  a  little  ointment,  T.ord, 

T.el  us  more  humble  be.  (p.  173) 

Repentance  like  a  bucket  is 
To  pump  the  water  out ; 

For  leaky  is  our  ship,  alas, 

Which  makes  us  look  about.  (p.  254) 

Here  meets  them  now  that  worm  that  gnaws, 

And  plucks  their  bowels  out; 

The  pit,  too,  on  them  shuts  her  jaws, 

This  dreadful  is,  no  doubt.  (p.  312) 

But  it  was  the  principle'  of  hymn-singing  (as  distinct 
from  singing  Scriptural  psalms)  that  was  at  issue.  Benjamin 
Reach’s  practice  of  hymn-singing,  first  introduced  at  the 
Communion  Service,  was  spreading  amongst  Particular  Baptist 
Churches,  though  vigorously  attacked.  In  the  same  year  as 
Reach  published  the  first  hymn-book,  he  issued  an  apologia 
for  his  practice,  entitled,  “  The  Breach  Repaired  in  God’s 
Worship,"  in  which  he  elevates  the  practice  to  a  “  Sacred 
Truth  of  the  Gospel  "  (p.  6),  and  couples  its  neglect,  with  that 
of  the  ministry,  as  the  two  chief  causes  of  “  our  sad  wither- 
ings."  A  favourite  proof -text  of  his  was  Exodus  xxxii.  18, 
“the  noise  of  them  that  sing  do  I  hear,”  and  he  argues  quite 
reasonably  that  “one  man's  voice  could  not  have  made  such  a 
noise,"  therefore  the  singing  must  have  been  congregational, 
nor  is  he  deterred  by  the  fact  which  his  opponents  gleefully 
pointed  out,  that  this  congregation  was  singing  to  the  praise 
of  the  Golden  Calf.  One  of  these  opponents  was  Robert  Steed, 
which  explains  why  the  group  of  malcontents  with  Reach 
sought  refuge  at  the  Bagnio  Church.  In  1691  Steed  pub¬ 
lished  “An  Epistle  .  .  .  concerning  Singing,”  denouncing  the 
practice  on  the  following  grounds.  Singing  by  a  set,  stinted 
form,  is  an  invention  of  man,  being  of  the  same  quality  as, 
if  not  worse,  than  common  stinted  set-form  prayers,  or  even 
infant  sprinkling.  It  is  artificial,  and  therefore  alien  to  the 
free  motions  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  We  should  have  the  true  and 
spontaneous  song,  if  we  had  more  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  As  for 
arguments  drawn  from  the  music  of  the  Old  Testament,  all 
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that  is  done  away  in  Christ.  Moreover,  some  cannot  sing,  not 
having  tunable  voices,  and  women  ought  anyhow  to  keep 
silence  in  the  churches.  I  think  we  must  admire  Robert 
Steed’s  ingenuity,  whilst  we  differ  from  his  conclusions.  But 
the  most  important  point  to  notice  in  this  ancient  and  long- 
settled  controversy  is  that  both  sides  seem  to  us  wrong-headed 
in  their  arguments.  To  us,  hymn-singing  is  neither  a  Gospel- 
ordinance  to  be  neglected  at  our  soul’s  peril,  nor  a  wicked 
innovation,  displaying  the  policy  of  Satan;  it  is  of  practical 
use  in  worship,  and  that  settles  the  matter.  We  have  moved  away 
from  the  ground  of  Scriptural  authority  in  such  matters  to  the 
modern  groufld  of  the  evidence  of  religious  experience.  It 
is  these  great  changes,  often  unrecognized,  that  do  settle 
most  of  the  controversies,  not  the  particular  arguments  em¬ 
ployed.  The  dispute  about  hymn-singing,  and  every  other 
bone  of  contention,  lies  forgotten;  but  it  is  worth  while  to 
hunt  it  out  from  the  dark  comer  where  it  lies  to  remind  us 
that  some  of  our  own  issues  may  suffer  the  same  fate,  and  be 
settled,  not  by  our  arguments,  but  by  the  inevitable  course  of 
things,  and  their  intrinsic  worth. 

(3)  The  third  point  to  be  illustrated  is  a  natural  ex¬ 
tension  of  what  has  been  said — the  perennial  conflict  between 
organization  and  spirit,  between  the  body  and  the  soul  of  a 
religious  community.  There  must  be  a  bodily  organization 
where  men  agree  to  meet  in  fellowship ;  there  must  be  system 
and  order  and  compromise  wherever  two  or  three  are  met  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord.  But  His  Spirit  is  always  seeking  to 
say  and  do  more  than  the  bodily  organization  can  express, 
either  in  the  single  life,  or  in  the  social  group.  There  will 
always  be  a  certain  inconsistency  between  the  essential  spiri¬ 
tual  life  of  such  a  community,  and  the  forms  of  its  expres¬ 
sion  and  administration,  themselves  necessary,  yet  themselves 
perilous  to  its  freedom  and  effective  utterance.  This  problem 
is  with  us  to-day,  as  it  was  with  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
the  lesson  of  its  permanence  and  difficulty  is  one  that  may  be 
learnt  from  a  study  of  denominational  history. 

The  church  before  us  was  by  no  means  a  disorderly 
group  of  enthusiasts;  that  is  far  from  being  the  truth  about 
such  Puritan  separatists.  Indeed,  they  were  much  more 
rigorous,  within  their  own  horizon,  than  we  are  to-day.  Their 
regard  for  order  is  seen  in  the  solemn  handling  of  church 
affairs,  the  scrupulous  adherence  to  Scriptural  rule,  such  as 
the  requiring  two  witnesses  for  a  reported  misdemeanour,  the 
patient  endeavour  by  continued  discussion  to  get  unanimity  of 
decision  in  matters  of  dispute.  But  I  will  confine  my  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  aspect  of  the  life — its  orderliness,  to  the  ordina¬ 
tion  of  ministers  and  other  officers,  formally  consummated  by 
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the  laying  on  of  hands.  I  quote  verbatim  the  account  of  the 
ordination  of  John  Skepp  in  1714.  It  is  preceded  in  the  book 
by  the  minutes  of  a  meeting  in  which  each  point  of  procedure 
is  discussed  and  settled,  leaders  appointed,  and  elders  from 
other  churches  chosen  to  assist,  and  a  day  fixed  for  fasting  and 
prayer  and  the  ordination: 

Sept.  7th.,  being  the  day  appointed  by  the  church  for  the 
solemn  ordination  of  Brother  Skepp  into  the  pastoral  office. 

The  church  being  unanimously  met  they  proceeded  as 
follows : 

Br.  Skinner  and  Br.  Lampet  being  the  Church’s  Elders 
and  mouth  for  that  day  as  by  the  church  appointed,  Mr. 
Skinner  first  began,  and  opening  the  occasion  of  their 
present  meeting  to  the  Elders  (viz.,  Mr.  Noble,  Mr.  Elliot, 
Mr.  Wallen)  and  the  rest  of  the  spectators. 

He  then  applied  his  speech  to  the  Church  to  know  if 
they  persisted  in  their  determination  and  resolution  to  call 
Br.  Skepp  to  the  office  of  a  pastor,  and  that  they  would 
now  install  him  into  the  said  office. 

If  they  did  to  signify  the  same  by  holding  up  the  hand, 
upon  which  it  was  observed  the  members  by  that  signal 
did  unanimbusly  agree. 

Then  Br.  Skinner  in  the  name  of  the  Church  asked  Br. 
Skepp  if  he  did  accept  of  the  Church’s  call,  and  of  being 
chose  and  ordained  by  them  into  the  pastoral  office  this  day, 
and  if  he  did  accept  of  the  call  and  charge  to  signify  it 
in  a  few  words  to  the  Church  in  the  presence  of  this 
auditory.  Upon  which  Br.  Skepp  stood  up  and  did  in  words 
signify  his  compliance  with  the  Church’s  call,  and  in  the 
name  of  God  and  before  many  witnesses  take  upon  him  the 
office  and  charge  to  which  he  was  chosen. 

Upon  which  Br.  Lampet  and  Br.  Skinner  stood  up,  Br. 
Skepp  being  in  the  midst,  and  stretched  the  hands  over  his 
head,  and  signified  thereby  to  the  spectators  that  this 
Church  did  by  them  in  this  figure  of  the  stretching  forth  of 
the  hand  over  the  head  of  Br.  Skepp  signify  their  joint 
choice  and  present  installment  of  him  into  office,  and  then 
called  upon  God  in  prayer  desiring  a  blessing  upon  their 
choice,  first  themselves  by  Br.  Skinner,  and  then  desired 
the  Elders  present  to  assist  them  in  the  further  work  of 
calling  upon  God  and  exhortation. 

Upon  which  Br.  Elliot  and  Br.  Wallen  went  up  and 
prayed  for  a  blessing,  and  Br.  Noble  spent  time  in  speak¬ 
ing  from  a  suitable  text,  giving  suitable  instructions  and 
exhortations. 

This  done  Br.  Skepp  went  up  and  concluding  in  prayer 
and  thanksgiving  dismissed  the  Assembly. 
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[This  record  is  duly  signed  by  nine  members  of  the 
Church  (perhaps  all  the  male  members  present,  for  the  Church, 
as  we  shall  see,  had  recently  passed  through  grave  trouble), 
not  by  the  visiting  elders,  who,  it  will  be  noticed,  take  no 
part  in  the  laying  on  of  hands.  The  pastor’s  authority  comes 
wholly  through  the  Church  that  calls  him,  not  from  any  other 
body. 

A  similar  service  to  this  for  the  ordination  of  a  pastoral 
elder  was  held  for  the  ordination  -  of  deacons,  it  being  ex¬ 
pressly  stated  that  the  laying  on  of  hands  meant  no  more  than 
the  lifting  up  of  hands.] 

So  much  for  the  one  side  of  the  perennial  problem, 
showing  us  that  even  so  simply  organized  a  society  as  this 
felt  bound  to  observe  due  and  proper  forms  to  express  its 
corporate  acts.  On  the  other  side,  no  one  could  accuse  it  of 
having  lost  the  consciousness  that  the  real  life  of  the  com¬ 
munity  was  in  the  divine  Spirit  animating  it.  The  very 
existence  of  the  society  sprang  from  faith  in  the  converting 
work  of  the  Spirit,  the  unseen  spiritual  forces  which  created 
and  directed  the  life  of  the  individual  member,  and  the  life  of 
the  community.  The  man  of  whose  ordination  we  have  been 
speaking,  John.  Skepp,  wrote  one  book  only,  published  pos¬ 
thumously,  and  its  title  was  Divine  Energy,  or  the  Efficacious 
Operations  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  the  Soul  of  Man.  In 
this  book  he  says,  “  The  whole  work  of  the  church,  the  j;overn- 
ment  of  the  church,  and  the  influence  of  the  church  are  all 
under  the  Spirit  of  God.  Take  away  the  Spirit,  and  what  is 
left  but  a  carcass?  A  show  of  religion  merely”  (ed.  3,  1815, 
p.  299).  Can  we  then  assume  that  with  such  an  aim,  and 
with  such  methods  of  government,  the  happy  compromise  had 
been  reached,  and  the  living  soul  was  equipped  with  its 
adequate  and  responsive  body?  The  answer  writ  large  on 
the  history  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  clear  enough.  The 
breath  of  the  Evangelical  Revival  was  needed  to  rebuke  and 
quicken  the  very  organizations  that  theoretically  stood  for  the 
working  of  the  Spirit.  But  we  may  find  our  answer  in  some 
degree  from  the  document  before  us,  an  answer  which  also 
serves  to  show  the  unstable  religious  equilibrium  of  the  times. 
Richard  Claridge  (b.  1649),  Oxford  man,  who  had  minis¬ 
tered  as  an  Anglican  priest  at  Peopleton  in  Worcestershire 
from  1673  to  1691,  resigned  his  position  and  became  a 
Baptist.  At  the  time  of  his  baptism,  something  occurred  which 
he  had  cause  to  remember ;  “  as  soon  as  he  was  come  out  of 
the  water,  and  gone  into  an  House,  his  wet  Clothes  being  yet 
upon  him,  a  certain  Person  came  into  the  Room,  and  pulling 
off  his  Hat,  accosted  him  thus.  You  are  Welcome,  Sir,  out  of 
one  Form  into  another."  {Life,  p.  18).  Claridge  became  a 
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Baptist  preacher,  denouncing,  “  Prelatical  Episcopacy,  Sur¬ 
plice,  Infants  sprinkling,  Common-Prayer,  Episcopal  Ordina¬ 
tion,  Churches,  Ministers  and  Ceremonies,  as  Scriptureless, 
Antichristian  and  Idolatrous"’  (p.  22).  In  1622,  duly 

authorized  by  the  church  at  Bromsgrove,  he  became  assistant 
to  Robert  Steed  at  the  Bagnio.  In  a  letter  written  at  this 
time  (p.  26),  we  may  hear  where  the  emphasis  lay  for  him. 
“We  may  talk  an  Hour  or  two,  but  if  Christ  be  not  with  us, 
by  His  Spirit,  to  dictate,  bring  to  our  remembrance,  and  open 
unto  us  the  Scriptures,  it  is  but  an  useless,  empty  sound,  and 
an  unprofitable  beating  0/  the  Air."  He  remained  for  two 
years  with  Steed  and  the  Bagnio  Church,  and  then  a  difference 
of  conviction  arose  between  the  two  ministers  as  to  their 
relation  with  other  churches;  apparently  he  found  insufficient 
freedom  for  his  message  and  work.  He  left  quite  honourably, 
and  refused  the  invitation  sent  by  another  London  Baptist 
church.  “They  had  some  Discourse  about  Elders,  and  their 
Call;  about  Ministers  Maintenance,  and  Note- Preaching;  he 
told  them  his  opinion  that  a  Church's  Call  was  not  sufficient, 
and  that  Bargain  and  Contract,  and  Note-Preaching  were 
contrary  to  the  Holy  Scriptures"  (p.  28).  Here  we  see  a 
man  bringing  a  fresh  eye  to  the  situation,  and  finding  that  the 
body  was  cramping  the  soul  amongst  the  Baptists.  For 
such  a  man  there  was  but  one  natural  religious  home  in  those 
days — the  fellowship  of  the  Quakers,  whom  we  find  him 
joining  in  1697,  though  remaining  on  terms  of  personal  friend¬ 
ship  with  Baptist  leaders.  He  remained  a  Quaker  till  his 
death  in  1723.  His  spiritual  pilgrimage,  Anglican,  Baptist 
and  Quaker,  is  typical  of  the  times,  but  its  interest  for  our 
purpose  is  his  passage  through  this  particular  church.  Some¬ 
thing  was  wanting,  when  its  sphere  could  not  satisfy  so 
sincere  and  earnest  a  spirit  as  his ;  something  always  will  be 
wanting  in  the  inevitable  attempt  to  reconcile  the  body  and 
the  soul  of  a  Christian  community.  The  problem  which  the 
past  could  not  solve  is  still  with  us;  and  the  failure  of  the 
past  may  remind  us  of  the  need  for  patience  and  for  an  open 
mind  as  to  methods  in  the  task  of  the  present. 

(4)  But  there  is  a  justification  of  the  study  of  de¬ 
nominational  history  which  goes  deepest  of  all,  and  is  wide 
enough  to  include  all  other  interests.  Such  study  shows  us 
what  human  nature  is,  by  showing  us  its  actions  and  reaction 
under  the  power  of  great  emotions  and  intense  convictions. 
It  does  not  usually  make  striking  contributions  to  theology, 
for  theology  as  a  science  will  ignore  all  denominational 
barriers.  But  anthropology  is  studied  best  in  particular  ex¬ 
amples,  nor  does  it  matter  what  limitations ,  of  prejudice 
obscure  the  judgment,  what  narrowness  of  arena  seems  to 
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limit  the  life.  Stoke  Poges  Churchyard  raises  the  enduring 
interests  of  human  nature  by  its  mute,  inglorious  Miltons  just 
as  well  as  Westminster  Abbey — ^provided  we  can  get  our  data. 
The  one  essential  here  is  reality.  Let  the  ancient  record 
show  us  the  man  as  he  lived  and  moved,  and  it  is 
always  worth  studying.  Indeed,  I  think  there  is  always 
something  wrong  with  the  historian,  whatever  his  special 
interest,  if  he  does  not  keep  alive  in  himself,  and  sometimes 
show  in  his  work,  this  ultimate  interest  in  human  nature.  The 
reasons  that  make  a  man  a  Baptist  or  a  Quaker  or  a  Ply¬ 
mouth  Brother  need  not  greatly  concern  me,  unless  J  am  one 
of  these  myself.  But  I  am  bound  to  be  interested  in  the  man 
as  a  man,  in  his  behaviour  in  the  never-ceasing  drama  of 
human  life,  where  I  tread  the  boards  with  him.  That  interest 
underlies  all  these  ancient  records,  where  they  are  faithful  and 
full  enough,  and  the  student  of  denominational  history  is  often 
rewarded  for  the  pains  of  research  by  the  discovery  of  some 
forgotten  story  of  human  life.  The  particular  example  to  be 
found  in  this  old  church-book  is  a  painful  one,  and  some  of 
its  details  could  not  be  made  public.  It  is  the  story  of 
the  downfall  of  David  Crosley,  of  which  this  is  the  only 
full  record.  He  and  his  cousin  William  Mitchell  had  done 
a  great  evangelistic  work  in  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  and 
the  Baptist  churches  that  ultimately  sprang  from  their  joint 
labours  were  many.  He  came  into  prominence  in  the  south 
through  a  sermon  preached  at  a  Presbyterian  Church,  when 
he  was  twenty-two.  He  had  been  staying  in  the  house  of  John 
Strudwick  (where  Bunyan  had  died  three  years  before),  and 
opposite  him  as  he  sat  at  the  dinner-table  was  a  tapestry 
depicting  Samson  in  combat  with  the  lion  he  slew.  This 
seized  his  imagination,  and  led  to  the  sermon  called  “  Samson 
a  type  of  Christ,"  in  the  manner  of  the  allegorical  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  time.  A  bookseller  who  heard  it,  there  and  then 
proposed  to  print  it,  and  a  thousand  copies  were  sold  in  six 
months.  After  the  death  of  Robert  Steed  in  1700,  he  was  in¬ 
vited  to  succeed  him,  and  was  ordained  at  the  Bagnio  in 
January  1702-3,  being  then  about  thirty-three.  His  ministry 
was  eminently  successful,  as  we  might  have  expected  from 
his  record.  But  from  about  1707,  rumours  were  in  circula¬ 
tion  that  the  popular  minister  was  drinking  too  freely,  even 
for  that  tolerant  age,  and  that  his  behaviour  towards  women 
gave  rise  to  grave  suspicions.  For  a  long  time  the  rumours 
were  discredited  by  most,  who  felt,  as  is  said,  that  “  he 
could  not  if  guilty  be  so  helped  in  his  ministry."  It  is  the 
story  of  Hawthorne’s  Scarlet  Letter  over  again,  though  on 
a  lower  and  coarser  level.  At  length  the  church  was  bound  to 
deal  with  it.  I  have  been  greatly  impressed  by  the  thorough 
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and  just  manner  in  which  the  leaders  of  the  church  dealt  with 
this  painful  scandal.  The  affidavits  of  the  witnesses  are  given 
in  full;  their  evidence  was  carefully  tested,  and  full  op¬ 
portunity  was  given  to  David  Crosley  to  defend  himself.  He 
acknowledged  drunkenness,  and  was  convicted  of  lying  in 
the  course  of  the  very  deliberate  proceedings;  but  he  main¬ 
tained  to  the  end  his  innocence  on  the  gravest  features  of  the 
case.  There  can  be  little  doubt  however,  in  the  mind  of  any¬ 
one  who  reads  the  documents,  and  follows  the  course  of  events, 
that  David  Crosley  was  guilty  of  immoral  conduct,  and  that 
the  church  was  fully  justified  in  its  ultimate  act  of  ex- 
communication,  in  which  there  was  full  unanimity.  After 
prayer,  there  was  a  careful  statement  of  the  charges  proved 
by  “  the  Brother  that  was  the  mouth  of  the  Church,”  with  re¬ 
ferences  to  the  Scriptures  that  bore  on  each  point.  The 
brother  then  proceeded:  — 

“  You,  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  having  judged  him 
guilty  of  these  gross  sins,  and  having  also  judged  it  not  for 
the  glory  of  God,  nor  for  the  honour  of  this  Church  that 
such  a  one  should  be  continued  in  the  communion  of  this 
Church,  and  after  silence  the  Brother  appointed,  expressed 
the  sentence  in  these  words. 

Therefore,  we  do  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  and  in  the 
name  and  authority  of  this  Church,  withdraw  from  our 
Brother  David  Crosley,  for  his  disorderly  walking,  and  we 
put  him  out  of  union,  and  Communion,  of  this  Church,  until 
the  Lord  give  him  repentance  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Church. 

The  church  at  Tottlebank,  Lancashire,  of  which  Crosley 
had  been  minister  for  nine  years  before  coming  to  London,  re¬ 
fused  to  believe  him  guilty,  but  then  they  never  had  the 
evidence  before  them.  If  we  needed  confirmation,  it  would 
lie  in  the  fact  that  similar  charges  were  brought  against 
him  in  the  north  again  in  1719,  and  he  was  virtually  excom¬ 
municated  in  the  following  year.  Yet  his  powers  as  a 
preacher  remained,  and  at  the  age  of  72,  he  could  hold  an 
open-air  audience  of  four  thousand  people.  He  died  in 
1744,  bequeathing  us  one  of  those  perplexing  problems  of 
human  inconsistency — or  human  frailty.  As  I  turn  over  these 
pages  of  his  story,  I  seem  to  see  a  man  temperamentally  weak 
by  the  very  qualities  that  made  him  effective  as  a  popular 
preacher,  pois^  in  unstable  moral  equilibrium,  and  the  more 
able  to  understand  the  struggles  of  other  men, — till  the 
habituation  of  evil  thought  made  evil  act  easy,  and  the  finer 
edge  of  moral  judgment  was  blunted.  As  an  older  man,  when 
the  passions  of  youth  were  left  behind,  he  seems  to  have  won 
and  kept  the  respect  of  others,  and  George  Whitefield  writes 
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a  preface  to  the  republication  of  his  famous  sermon  on  “  Sam¬ 
son  a  type  of  Christ.”  How  sharply  it  all  reminds  us  that 
underneath  all  our  creeds  and  even  our  convictions,  there  is 
the  ultimate  fact  of  the  heart  itself!  Had  the  young  man 
but  known  it,  Strudwick's  tapestry  was  a  prophetic  fore¬ 
shadowing  of  his  own  life,  for  David  Crosley  was  something 
of  a  Samson  in  his  strength  and  in  his  weakness. 

Other  values  of  denominational  history  which  might  be 

illustrated  from  this  old  book  I  must  not  dwell  upon— the 

correction  of  sweeping  generalizations,  repeated  from  book 
to  book,  the  illumination  of  the  general  historical  background 
of  the  age,  the  way  in  which  some  incident  of  the  past  be¬ 
comes  a  symbol  and  apt  expression  of  permanent  truth,  like 

John  Robinson’s  famous  word  about  the  more  light  and  truth 
from  the  Bible.  But  I  think  that  the  responsibility  lies  on  all 
who  are  concerned  for  the  study  of  our  denominational  history 
to  convince  men  of  the  value  of  that  study  by  their  own  use 
of  it,  in  something  more  than  a  merely  antiquarian  interest. 

H.  WHEELER  ROBINSON. 


The  Poet  as  Interpreter 

IN  the  cinder  heaps  which  the  war  has  left  behind  are  to 
be  found  many  nuggets  of  precious  gold  by  the  earnest 
seeker.  Though  the  book  trade  may  have  suffered,  English 
literature  has  profited  by  the  Renaissance  of  English  poetry. 

For  a  few  years  before  the  war  there  had  been  noticable 
a  quickened  interest  in  poetry,  and  even  though  no  one  had 
arisen  to  rank  with  Tennyson  and  Browning,  there  had  evi¬ 
dently  sprung  up  a  school  of  writers  who  were  not  to  be 
the  idle  singers  of  an  empty  day,  but  voices  heralding  the 
dawn  of  a  new  day ;  sometimes  pleading  for  the  rights 
and  recognition  of  a  class  of  the  neglected,  or  singing  of  the 
experiences,  when  men  pass  from  darkness  to  light.  Per¬ 
haps  Masefield  at  times  puts  into  narrative  poetry  what 
might  well  have  been  told  in  prose,  and  some  of  the  moods 
of  Patrick  Macgill  may  unfit  him  for  reaching  the  grandest 
heights  of  song ;  but  where  the  music  is  sacrificed  the  intense 
passion  becomes  both  arresting  and  magnetic,  and  as  we 
listen  to  this  navvy  poet,  singing  out  the  true  epic  of  labour. 
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we  realize  that  in  his  soul  there  burns  some  of  the  fire  of 
“the  Immortals.’’  In  Middleton  we  have  less  passion,  but 
more  music.  But  without  drawing  any  comparison,  one  recog¬ 
nized  even  before  the  war,  a  new  and  promising  school  of 
English  poets. 

For  a  few  years  we  have  had  a  poetry  society  and  a 
Poetry  Review,  whose  object  has  been  and  is  to  cultivate  the 
imagination  and  encourage  those  with  the  gift  of  song.  The 
share  taken  in  these  enterprises  by  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips,  must 
have  won  the  admiration  of  all  lovers  of  poetry,  and  some 
of  the  poems  and  studies  of  poets  and  criticisms  have  been 
worthy  of  a  permanent  place  in  our  English  literature.  This 
work  has  no  doubt  widened  the  interest  in  poetry,  especially 
on  its  artistic  side,  and  moved  many  to  express  themselves 
in  that  way.  As  for  creative  powers,  the  war  put  all  these 
efforts  in  the  shade,  but  as  soon  as  the  souls  of  men  were 
stirred  to  their  depths,  and  men  were  brought  face  to  face 
with  danger  and  death,  and  hearts  were  pierced  with  great 
sorrows,  and  filled  with  great  hopes  and  purposes,  expression 
for  all  these  was  sought,  in  the  form  in  which  men  have  ever 
expressed  the  deepest  and  highest  within.  Little  volumes  of 
verse  began  to  appear  on  our  bookstalls,  and  though  some  of 
these  at  times  revealed  crude  literary  craftsmanship,  they  also 
often  revealed  a  spark  of  the  quenchless  fire  of  the  soul,  for 
we  know  that  while  mortals  speak  many  tongues,  the  Im¬ 
mortals  speak  but  one,  and  this  we  heard. 

.About  many  of  these  little  books  there  is  something  of 
pathos  and  tragedy,  for  ere  we  had  come  to  read  their  songs, 
some  had  become  members  of 
The  choir  invisible 
Of  the  immortal  dead. 

The  late  Alexander  Maclaren  once  said  to  a  few  of  us 
who  were  theological  students — “  Read  the  poets,  the  great 
poets,  get  saturated  with  them.  I  have  got  more  from  the 
poets  than  the  theologians.’’  At  the  time  I  was  much  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  remark,  but  the  surprise  has  diminished  with  the 
passing  years.  At  the  time  I  thought  that  great  master  of 
language  was  acknowledging  a  debt  he  owed  to  the  poets 
for  the  way  in  which  they  had  helped  him  in  the  gift  of 
expression,  but  I  can  see  now  that  he  was  acknowledging 
a  far  greater  debt,  and  while  my  mind  was  wandering  in  the 
outer  courts  of  the  temple  of  truth,  he  was  there  in  the  Holy 
of  Holies,  with  the  great  masters  who  had  given  to  him 
intensity  of  soul,  removed  the  scales  from  his  eyes,  so  that  he 
could  see  the  things  invisible  to  countless  numbers,  and  then 
express  in  glowing  eloquence  what  many  felt  but  could  not 
express.  The  office  of  the  poet  is  not  that  of  a  decorator  in 
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the  realm  of  literature,  but  of  one  who  is  an  interpreter  in 
the  realm  of  history  and  the  house  of  life. 

No  doubt  there  are  some  who  would  question  this,  who 
have  always  thought  of  the  poet  as  remote  from  life,  not  only 
as  one  far  from  the  madding  crowd,  but  uninterested  in 
the  problems  and  studies  which  agitate  the  crowd,  and  some¬ 
times  drive  them  to  the  verge  of  madness.  But  the  man  who 
declared  that  poetry  was  but  a  convenient  way  of  talking 
nonsense,  declared  at  the  same  time  that  the  spirit  of  the  muses 
had  never  warmed  and  illumined  the  chambers  of  his  soul. 

Such  ap  idea,  however,  is  not  at  all  uncommon.  To  a 
great  many  the  Poet  is  a  dreamer  and  idler,  walking  through 
this  practical  world  with  his  head  in  the  air,  and  while  to  the 
great  toiling  mass  “life  is  real  and  life  is  earnest,’’  to  him  it 
is  but  a  day  dream,  with  neither  reality  nor  earnestness  in  it. 
It  is  to  such  people  that  poetry  is  but  an  ornament  of 
literature. 

A  distinguished  writer  has  told  us  to  take  a  good  dose 
of  history  if  we  get  into  the  dumps,  but  a  good  dose  of  history 
will  banish  all  the  superficial  ideas  regarding  poets  and 
poetry,  and  reveal  to  us  the  fact  that  the  truly  great  poet  has 
touched  life'  at  the  springs,  and  the  influence  has  been 
cleansing  and  quickening.  There  have  been  exceptional 
periods  when  they  have  been  the  very  soul  of  their  age,  and 
the  very  power  and  glory  of  kings  and  assemblies  have  paled 
before  the  presence  and  power  of  the  poet,  whose  name  has 
grown  more  luminous  with  the  passing  years,  while  the  names 
of  princes  and  monarchs  have  been  as  the  stars  of  the  night, 
w’hich  the  dawn  has  wiped  out  one  by  one. 

For  an  illustration  of  this  we  need  not  travel  away  to 
Italy,  where  Dante  reigns  as  king.  We  need  go  no  further 
than  our  own  Commonwealth  period,  and  that  great  Puritan 
prince  among  men,  John  Milton.  Both  Dante  and  Milton 
are  the  best  illuminators  of  the  ages  in  which  they  lived. 
If  you  link  Savonarola  with  Dante,  you  have  the  poet  and  the 
preacher,  the  two  most  mighty  personalities  connected  with 
that  wonderful  city  of  Florence.  They  were  not  merely  the 
ornaments  of  the  city,  but  were  the  moulders  of  its  life,  the 
shapers  of  its  constitution,  and  the  fountain  of  its  noblest 
impulses  and  efforts  for  freedom.  Who  will  deny  that  the 
richest  possession  of  that  fair  city  at  the  present  time  is  the 
memory  of  these  two  great  sons  of  God,  whose  names  are  so 
great  and  so  renowned?  And  while  there  is  much  in  the 
great  poem  of  Dante  which  belongs  to  humanity,  there  is 
very  much  that  belongs  to  the  tangled  web  of  Tuscan  history. 

These  remarks  apply  just  as  much  or  even  more  to  John 
Milton  and  English  Puritanism.  In  studying  that  period 
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of  our  history,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  separate  the  religious 
and  political,  some  may  see  in  them  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect.  But  whether  considering  their  ideals  of  freedom  from 
the  religious  or  political  standpoint,  we  find  that  the  language 
in  use  is  the  language  of  the  Bible.  It  was  the  handbook  of 
the  people,  it  was  the  jpearl  of  great  price  in  their  home  and 
life. 

Not  only  was  it  the  language  of  the  people,  but  it  was  a 
Revelation  of  the  sphere  in  which  the  minds  and  spirits  of 
the  people  moved.  A  Bible  reading  people  were  naturally 
interest^  in  those  questions  of  God  and  the  soul,  of  sin  and 
redemption,  which  are  at  the  very  foundation  of  “  the  old 
Book."  Their  idea  of  inspiration  may  not  be  ours,  much  of 
their  theology  we  may  reject,  but  the  thing  supreme  with 
them  was  that  which  the  earnest  souls  of  all  the  ages  have  been 
in  quest.  Now  John  Milton  the  Poet  was  the  truest  incarnation 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Puritan  and  Commonwealth  period,  with 
all  its  intensity  and  its  limitations.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
for  some  generations  many  of  the  religious  teachers  and  writers 
went  to  John  Milton  instead  of  going  to  their  Bibles  and  their 
experience,  and  English  theology  became  more  Miltonian  than 
Biblical. 

Mr.  Garrod.  the  new  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford,  has 
told  us  in  his  inaugural  address  “  that  the  race  of  long¬ 
haired  poets  is  dead. 

Trimmed  are  all  our  poets’  tresses, 

Fallen  beneath  the  barber’s  art — 

Gone  the  day  when  such  excesses 
Marked  the  bards  as  men  apart. 

How  unlike  the  older  stager. 

They  avoid  the  mane  or  mop, 

And  the  fiercest  sergeant-major 
Would  approve  their  present  crop. 

And  another  thing  has  vanished — 

Rhyme,  that  served  the  old  brigade, 

Many  bards  have  lately  banished 
From  the  poet’s  stock-in-trade; 

Odder  still,  the  lilt  that  trembles 
In  the  songs  they  now  compose. 

And  the  lyric  oft  resembles 
Quaintly  punctuated  prose. 

Not  that  I  would  have  them  muzzle 
Genius  on  an  ancient  plan. 

But  they  bring  an  awkward  puzzle 
For  the  plain  and  common  man : 
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Rhyme  they  seldom,  rarely  run  to, 

Hair  is  gone  beyond  recall — 

How  on  earth,  I  ask,  is  one  to 
Recognize  the  bard  at  all. 

(“Lucio,”  in  Manchester  Guardian.') 

When  Mr.  Garrod  has  had  his  say,  there  are,  however, 
two  elements  or  facts  in  all  true  poetry  which  have  to  be 
carefully  considered,  and  one  of  these  is  very  difficult  to  lay 
hold  of.  These  are  ( i)  the  poet's  own  personality,  and  (2)  the 
spirit  of  the  age  in  which  the  poet  lived.  The  personality  may 
be  plain  to  A  sensitive  and  sympathetic  reader  from  the  first, 
but  not  so  with  the  second,  for  the  spirit  of  an  age  is  hardly 
even  definable  to  the  age  itself.  To  see  and  understand  some 
things  we  must  stand  apart.  We  may  be  sure  of  the  personal 
quality  of  A.  E.  Houseman  and  John  Masefield,  and  be  able  to 
point  out  why  those  qualities  are  personal,  and  contribute  some¬ 
thing  to  the  record  of  the  human  spirit,  but  just  yet  it  would 
be  more  difficult  to  say  clearly  where  these  men  find  the  special 
point  of  kinship  to  the  new  school  of  English  poetry  which 
has  arisen  in  our  midst. 

In  the  above  verses  by  Lucio,  that  writer  comments  on 
the  absence  of  rhyme  in  our  modem  poetry. 

-And  the  lyric  oft  resembles 
Quaintly  inmctuatcd  prose. 

Rhyme  is  not  absolutely  essential  to  great  poetry.  It  is 
an  aid  to  memory,  and  poetry  will  very  often  e.\press  itself  in 
that  form.  Rhythm  is  much  more  essential,  and  is  quite 
natural  in  times  of  intense  feeling  and  passion.  Language 
gains  a  certain  rhythmic  movement  in  all  intense  hours,  and 
corresponds  to  the  movements  of  the  soul.  Intense  anger  and 
love  give  a  certain  eloquence  to  almost  every  man.  So  while 
rhyme  and  rhythm  usually  accompany  poetry,  they  do  not 
constitute  it,  nor  are  they  essential  to  it.  Poetry  is  the 
fittest  human  expression  of  the  highest  and  strongest,  and  the 
deepest  thoughts  and  feelings  of  which  we  are  capable. 
Wordsworth  calls  it  “the  breath  and  finer  spirit  of  all 
knowledge.’’  Coleridge  says  “  it  is  the  blossom  andfragrancy  of 
all  human  knowledge,  human  thoughts,  human  passions,  emotions, 
language.’’  Another  has  defined  it  “the  fine  wine  that  is 
served  at  the  banquet  of  life.’’  All  true  poetry  is  truth  dressed 
in  her  wedding  garments.  Theodore  Watts  Dunton,  than 
whom  there  is  no  higher  authority  on  this  subject,  says,  “Ab¬ 
solute  poetry  is  the  concrete  and  artistic  expression  of  the 
human  mind  in  emotional  and  rhythmical  language.’’ 

If  that  be  the  nature  of  poetry,  how  sensitive  must  be 
the  mind  and  soul  of  the  poet.  Of  all  men  he  will  be  the 
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one  most  responsive  to  all  that  is  going  on  around,  of  all  men 
he  will  be  the  one  who  cannot  get  away  from  the  spirit  of 
his  age;  and  in  reading  his  work  we  shall  be  looking  into  a 
magic  mirror,  in  which  we  can  see  the  comedy  and  tragedy 
which  are  being  played  on  the  great  stage. 

J.  R.  Seeley,  in  his  Expansion  of  England,  criticized  the 
method  of  past  historians  in  their  divisions  of  history.  He 
thought  that  too  much  had  been  made  of  the  accessions  and 
deaths  of  kings  and  queens.  The  real  dividing  lines  he 
thought  should  be  the  beginnings  of  great  movements,  or 
great  national  efforts  for  the  gaining  of  certain  great  ends. 
Many  of  these  lines  of  demarcation  are  oftentimes  very  faint 
and  difficult  to  discover,  and  a  similar  difficulty  besets  one  in 
finding  a  period  with  which  to  deal  with  the  poets  as  inter¬ 
preters  of  their  age.  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  and  to 
keep  within  limits  fairly  familiar,  we  perhaps  cannot  do  better 
than  take  the  Victorian  era,  but  in  doing  this  it  will  be 
needful  to  get  some  view  of  the  historic  background,  and 
the  influences  at  work  leading  up  to  that  period.  In  doing 
this  we  shall  be  able  to  see  .what  these  influences  helped  to 
produce  in  the  conditions  and  lives  of  the  people,  making 
manifest  to  us  the  close  kinship  there  is  between  Poetrj  and 
Life. 

Queen  Victoria  came  to  the  throne  in  1837,  but  to 
understand  the  England  of  that  period  it  is  needful  to  take  a 
backward  look.  When  the  century  opened  the  great  struggle 
with  France  had  been  going  on  for  seven  years,  and  this 
continued  until  1815.  But  in  the  period  from  1793  to  1815, 
not  only  was  there  the  struggle  with  France  going  on,  but 
there  was  a  spirit  of  revolution  abroad.  From  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  to  the  great  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  we  have  another 
stage  of  English  history.  We  then  move  on  from  1832 — 1853, 
from  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  to  the  Crimean  War. 
There  is  no  need  to  come  further  at  this  point.  “When  we 
survey  the  19th  century  from  the  closing  years,  the  one  fact 
that  strikes  us  is,  that  its  earlier  half  was  a  time  of  much  more 
rapid  and  sweeping  change  than  its  second.  .  .  .  The  most 
cursory  glance  is  enough  to  show  us  that  the  difference  between 
the  England  of  1852  and  the  England  of  1899,  is  far  less 
than  that  between  the  England  of  1801  and  that  of  1852. 
Almost  all  the  great  movements,  social,  economic,  and  politi¬ 
cal,  which  have  given  the  century  its  character,  were  all 
well  developed  before  the  Crimean  War.  It  is  much  the 
same  with  literature.  The  great  writers  of  the  century  had 
started  on  their  career  before  that  date.  .  .  .  The  England 
of  1801  knew  not  the  steamboat  and  the  railway,  the  electric 
telegraph  and  illuminating  power  of  gas.  The  England  of 
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1852  was  habitually  employing  all  these,  though  it  had  much 
to  learn  in  perfecting  their  use.” 

“  The  greatest  change  of  all,  the  transformation  of  the 
United  Kingdom  from  a  state  mainly  dependent  on  agriculture 
to  an  essentially  manufacturing  community,  is  also  the  work  of 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,”  and  this  was  a  change 
pregnant  with  great  issues,  affecting  both  literature  and 
religion. 

That  revolutionary  spirit  which  ruled  so  widely  in  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  largely  brought  about 
by  new  ideas,  concerning  man  which  we  now  call  democratic. 
They  gave  the  impulse  to  the  poetry  of  Byron  and  Shelley, 
but  after  their  death,  there  was  a  period  of  exhaustion  in 
English  poetry.  There  was  no  passion  for  or  against  these 
ideas  left  in  the  nation,  and  England,  thus  deprived  for  a 
time  of  these  animating  conceptions  concerning  man,  sank 
into  a  dreary  commonplace.  When  the  passion  revived,  it 
took  the  form  of  political  agitation  and  struggle.  For  many 
years  there  had  been  a  general  movement  toward  a  reform 
of  administration,  and  making  the  welfare  of  the  people  a 
a  matter  of  more  vital  concern,  but  this  spirit  had  been  more 
felt  on  the  continent  than  in  this  country,  and  particularly 
in  France.  There  was  abroad  the  notion  of  the  infinite  per¬ 
fectibility  of  human  nature.  There  was  the  passion  for 
freedom,  finding  an  eloquent  voice  in  Rousseau.  There  was 
abroad  the  belief  in  the  unlimited  power  and  right  of  the 
sovereign  people.  Now  all  this,  and  the  subsequent  work  of 
the  Revolution  in  France,  showed  itself  to  a  conservative  mind 
like  Burke's,  only  on  its  destructive  side.  “  Man  is  born 
free,”  ran  Rousseau’s  famous  motto,  “and  everywhere  he  is 
in  chains.”  If  this  be  so  the  breaking  of  chains  must  be 
the  preliminary  of  any  free  movement,  but  the  chains  of 
Rousseau  are  to  Burke  the  sacred  and  indispensable  traditions 
which  hold  society  together. 

If  we  compare  the  state  of  England  and  France  in  1815 
when  the  revolutionary  fires  had  somewhat  died  down,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  spite  of  revolutionary  exhaustion, 
and  her  final  defeat  under  Napolean,  the  civilization  of 
France  had  been  in  many  points  advanced  beyond  our  own. 
Her  population  was  awakened,  as  ours  was  to  be  in  a 
milder  form  by  the  chartist  agitation. 

But  alongside  this  revolutionary  spirit  there  was  growing 
up  in  our  land  an  industrial  system  which  was  to  have  far- 
reaching  effects.  This  of  course  had  only  become  possible  through 
the  many  discoveries  and  inventions  which  were  filling  the 
minds  of  men  with  wonder.  England  had  grown  strong  at 
sea,  and  was  becoming  rich  as  a  nation  of  shopkeepers,  fler 
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condition  by  weathering  the  storm  of  the  Revolution,  had 
gained  fresh  lustre  and  added  strength.  At  home  factories 
were  springing  up  on  every  hand,  there  were  fresh  posses¬ 
sions  and  expanding  trade  abroad.  These  confirmed  the 
nation  in  its  policy  of  isolation  and  internal  strength.  There 
was  much  poverty  and  degradation  of  the  manual  workers. 
They  had  crowded  into  the  towns,  their  wages  were  at  the 
lowest  point,  and  the  remedial  legislation  of  the  nineteenth 
century  had  not  yet  begun,  scarcely  contemplated.  So  many  were 
busy  fortune  hunting,  and  others  so  much  concerned  about 
making  a  living,  that  the  people  were  losing  the  art  of  living, 
while  the  nation  was  fast  becoming  materialized. 

Though  perhaps  growing  into  a  nation  of  shopkeepers, 
there  was  also  growing  up  in  our  midst  a  great  hunger  for 
knowledge,  and  knowledge  jn  that  ordered  and  connected  form 
which  we  call  science.  In  certain  branches  of  physical  science 
much  advance  was  made,  and  much  exact  knowledge  was 
gained.  The  interest  in  these  subjects  became  absorbing  to 
many  men,  the  results  of  their  study  gave  to  them  a  self- 
consciousness  of  power  and  a  sense  of  self-sufficiency,  which 
became  disastrous  to  religious  faith.  This  advance  of  the 
physical  sciences  so  drained  the  interests  of  men  from  other 
things,  that  the  flowers  of  faith  began  to  wither  because  of 
neglect,  and  many  began  to  think  that  the  springs  of  life  were 
within  themselves.  The  development  of  industry  and  the 
growth  of  knowledge  in  that  ordered  form  we  call  science, 
were  two  of  the  most  important  factors  affecting  the  life  and 
character  of  England  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Along  with  the 
growth  of  these  had  grown  that  spirit  of  criticism  or  that 
critical  school  which  felt  that  it  had  a  mission  to  criticize 
everything  from  the  foundation  of  faith  to  the  sewerage 
system  of  every  town  and  city  in  the  land.  No  wonder  that 
we  entered  upon  a  period  of  doubt  and  mental  conflict  such  as 
had  disastrous  results,  both  in  the  individual  lives  and  the 
lives  of  communities. 

There  is  one  other  feature  that  must  be  noticed  before 
we  begin  to  note  the  relationship  between  those  phases  of 
of  English  life  and  character  and  the  poets  and  poetry  of 
that  age.  The  rapid  development  of  our  industrial  system 
led  to  the  rapid  growth  of  our  town  and  cities.  People 
flocked  from  the  country  to  the  town,  and  thus  aggravated 
some  of  the  worst  features  of  town  and  city  life.  In  seeking 
to  cope  with  housing  problems,  the  idea  of  beauty  was  left 
out  in  the  cold.  Town  planning  was  unknown.  So  long  a? 
the  place  of  business,  whether  factoiy,  forge  or  foundry  was 
making  profit,  it  mattered  not  whether  the  streams  were 
polluted,  or  the  atmosphere,  and  multitudes  lived  absolutely 
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out  of  touch  with  beauty  and  with  nature  with  all  their  up¬ 
lifting  and  healing  power,  and  while  men  were  making  gold 
the  fine  gold  in  the  kingdom  of  life  was  slipping  away,  and 
the  souls  of  men  were  shrinking.  It  was  the  recognition 
of  this  fact  which  led  George  Cadbury  at  a  somewhat  later 
date,  to  transfer  the  Cadbury  works  from  the  city  to  the 
country,  and  found  Boumville,  the  garden  city.  That  great 
philanthropist  saw  that  men  could  not  live  amidst  ugliness  and 
squalor  without  being  affected  by  it.  The  legacy  of  all 
these  things  is  not  yet  all  spent. 

From  tljat  very  imperfect  sketch  of  some  factors  and 
features  of  our  English  life  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  part  of  it  we  speak  of  as  the  Victorian  era,  let 
us  turn  to  a  few  of  the  men  who  were  the  singers  of  those 
crowded  days.  When  Victoria  came  to  the  throne  in  1837 
Shelley,  Byron,  and  Keats  were  dead.  Wordsworth’s  most 
important  work  was  finished.  Tennyson,  Browning,  and  Eliza¬ 
beth  Barrett  had  made  their  first  appearance  in  print. 
Matthew  Arnold  was  at  school,  and  Arthur  Hugh  Clough 
entered  Balliol  College  that  year.  The  Rossettis  were  chil¬ 
dren,  while  Wm.  Morris  and  Swinburne  had  only  just  come 
on  the  scene.  ' 

Though  the  greater  part  of  Wordsworth’s  work  was  done, 
his  influence  was  steadily  growing.  The  eighteenth  century 
is  often  spoken  of  as  the  age  of  reason.  An  age,  cold  and 
intellectual,  and  soul-less.  Occasionally  we  hear  the  romantic 
note,  but  only  occasionally.  Many  no  doubt  claim  Blake  and 
Gray  as  the  pioneers  of  the  Romantic  revival  in  English 
poetry,  but  Wordsworth  had  the  pre-eminence  and  his  in¬ 
fluence  is  immeasurable.  He  and  Coleridge  more  than  any 
others  brought  back  the  soul  to  English  poetry.  You  feel 
as  you  read  one  like  Pope  that  there  is  an  artificiality  about 
him,  his  flowers  have  no  fragrance  about  them,  they  have  not 
been  grown  out  in  the  open ;  they  have  been  made  by 
some  clever  hands.  Such  poetry  had  no  real  throb  of  life  in 
it,  it  was  written  to  win  the  approval  of  a  literary  clique 
more  than  anything  else.  Wordsworth  declared  and  acted  on 
this  principle,  that  there  was  not  one  language  for  books  only, 
and  another  for  the  affairs  of  everyday  life.  He  believed 
and  declared  that  it  was  time  the  poets  returned  to  nature,  to 
natural  and  simple  themes,  and  to  clothe  them  in  the 
plain  language  of  the  common  people.  He  asserted  the 
digfnity  of  common  life,  and  the  sacredness  of  the  natural 
affections.  His  work  was  a  protest  against  the  diseased  senti¬ 
ment,  the  faithless  cynicism,  which  had  corrupted  the  life  of 
English  poetry.  He  claimed  for  poetry  a  religious  mission, 
and  invested  it  with  the  sanctity  of  a  Divine  calling. 
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How  contrary  is  all  this  to  the  sensational  cynicism  of 
Byron.  Here  is  his  idea  of  a  poet  and  a  portrait  of  Words¬ 
worth  himself. 

But  who  is  this  with  modest  looks, 

And  clad  in  sober  russet  gown? 

He  murmurs  by  the  running  brooks 
A  music  sweeter  than  their  own : 

He  is  retired  as  noontide  dew, 

Or  fountain  in  a  noontide  grove. 

Now  comes  the  question,  how  does  such  a  character  as 
Wordsworth,  a  great  high  priest  of  nature,  come  to  be  writing 
poetry,  which  brings  to  us  serenity,  and  whose  message  is 
simplicity,  at  a  time  when  the  spirit  of  revolution  is  on  every 
hand,  as  though  living  at  the  heart  of  a  cyclone  in  a  chamber 
named  Peace.  We  do  not  go  to  him  to  be  excited,  but  to  be 
strengthened,  Wm.  Watson,  in  one  of  his  glorious  poems,  says: 

Poet  who  sleepest  by  this  wandering  wave. 

When  thou  wast  born,  what  birthgift  hadst  thou  then? 

To  thee  what  wealth  was  that. the  Immortals  gave — 

The  wealth  thou  gavest  in  thy  turn  to  men? 

Not  Milton’s  keen  translunar  music  thine. 

Not  Shakespeare’s  cloudless,  boundless,  human  view. 

Not  Shelley’s  flush  of  rose  on  peaks  divine. 

Not  yet  the  wizard  twilight  Coleridge  knew. 

What  hadst  thou  that  could  make  so  large  amends 
For  all  thou  hadst  not  and  thy  peers  possessed — 

Motion  and  fire,  swift  means  to  radiant  ends? 

Thou  hadst  for  weary  feet  the  gift  of  rest. 

Men  can  only  give  what  they  possess.  How  came 
Wordsworth  to  pmssess  this  gift?  We  follow  this  lad  from 
Cockermouth  to  the  grammar  school  at  Hawkshead,  and  there, 
often  at  nightfall  when  a  storm  was  coming  on,  he  would 
stand  in  the  shelter  of  a  rock  and  hear 

Notes  that  are 

The  ghostly  language  of  the  ancient  earth. 

Or  make  their  dim  abode  in  distant  winds. 

At  such  times  he  was  aware  of  the  coming  down  upon 
him  of  “the  visionary  power”  which  is  such  an  essential  part 
of  the  poet’s  equipment.  In  October  1787,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  he  goes  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  During 
one  of  the  long  vacations  we  see  him  with  a  Welsh  college 
friend,  Jones,  staff  in  hand,  out  on  a  fourteen  weeks’  tramp 
through  France,  Switzerland,  and  the  North  of  Italy.  All 
through  France  they  saw  a  people  rising  with  gladness  to 
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welcome  the  dawn  of  what  they  believed  a  new  era  for  man¬ 
kind.  But  these  two  youths  were  not  merely  onlookers;  they 
were  sympathizers  in  the  intoxication  of  the  time.  For  a 
while  Wordsworth  was  filled  with  the  revolutionary  spirit.  He 
had  seen  the  Revolution  while  it  still  wore  its  earliest  auroral 
hues,  when  the  people  were  mad  with  joy  as  at  the  dawn  of 
a  regenerated  earth.  As  he  saw  it  later,  in  all  its  ghastly 
horror,  Wordsworth  owns  that  “  he  threw  himself  headlong 
into  the  questions  filling  the  minds  of  many,  without  the 
needful  preparations,  knowing  little  of  the  past  history  of 
France,  and  of  her  institutions,  and  wholly  unversed  in 
political  philosophy.  He  only  saw  that  the  best  ought  to  rule, 
and  they  don't.”  The  excesses  of  the  Revolutionists  alienated 
his  sympathies,  and  the  “  Reign  of  Terror "  caused  his  re¬ 
turn  to  his  native  land.  Now  comes  a  rebound  from  Demo¬ 
cracy,  and  from  this  time  onward  Wordsworth  subordinates 
man  to  nature. 

Great  things  are  done  when  man  and  mountain  meet. 

This  line  of  Blake’s  was  illustrated  in  a  remarkable 
way  in  Wordsworth,  and  his  rich  gift  was  an  indirect 
outcome  of  the-  revolutionary  spirit  which  spread  over  Europe 
in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Now  we  turn  from  the  revolutionary  period  and  its  in¬ 
fluence  on  English  poetry  to  the  effects,  the  materializing 
effects  of  the  industrial  developments.  Mechanical  science 
and  inventions  did  a  great  deal  to  lift  England  to  the 
supreme  place  among  the  nations  of  the  nineteenth  century.  For 
a  time  her  place  in  the  industrial  world  was  unchallenged. 
Her  growing  wealth  brought  many  blessings  in  its  train,  and 
they  were  shared  in  by  the  people  as  a  whole,  but  with  the 
gold  there  was  much  alloy.  A  materialistic  philosophy  sprang 
up,  life  came  to  be  too  much  considered  from  that 
view  point;  it  began  to  regulate  the  scale  of  values  too  much 
in  the  everyday  life.  Men  began  to  talk  as  though  they  could 
live  by  bread  alone. 

Into  this  age,  smitten  by  the  materializing  influences, 
came  a  few  great  souls,  whose  eagle  eyes  pierced  the  mist 
and  the  gloom,  who  saw  the  eternal  behind  the  shifting  things 
of  the  day,  and  whose  life’s  mission  became  the  making  real 
to  their  day  and  generation  the  things  unseen  but  yet  eternal. 
They  picked  no  quarrel  with  the  men  who  said,  “To-day  is 
the  day  of  science,  of  knowing.”  They  said,  “Science  must 
widen  her  field  of  investigation,  and  go  from  nature  to  man, 
and  then  peer  upward  from  man  to  God.  The  whence  and 
whither  of  man,  the  individual  and  the  race,  are  and  have 
always  been,  the  subjects  of  tireless  investigation,  and  the 
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work  must  go  on  when  the  material  scientist  and  logician  have 
reached  their  limits."  James  Martineau  played  a  noble  part  in 
this  great  struggle,  and  helped  many  back  to  a  spiritual 
conception  and  interpretation  of  life.  But  the  two  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  guests  in  the  “House  of  the  Interpreter"  were 
Robert  Browning  and  Alfred  Tennyson.  There  was  a  won¬ 
derful  intellectual  strength  about  these  two  men,  and  especially 
Browning,  but  there  was  also  the  mystical  element,  and  there 
is  nothing  unscientific  in  the  mysticism  of  even  the  great 
mystics,  for  they  simply  claim  to  know  without  the 
intermediary  of  a  logical  process,  and  to  know  more.  Shelley, 
Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  brought  us  back  at  a  bound  to  the 
realities  of  nature,  and  to  the  “  thoughts  too  deep  for  tears,” 
lying  within  those  realities.  Browning  and  Tennyson  took 
us  further  in  some,  indeed,  in  many  ways;  brought  the 
mass  of  things  in  relation  to  a  Central  Idea  of  love  and 
goodness.  God  became  once  more  the  dominant  note  in 
literature — the  invisible  shone  through  the  visible. 

These  men  were  equipped  for  their  task  by  their  own 
mighty  faith  in  things  spiritual.  From  Tennyson’s  work  it 
is  evident  that  he  did  not  come  to  this  high  estate  at  a 
bound,  but  passed  through  his  season  of  doubt  and  anxiety, 
we  hear  a  good  deal  of  the — may  we — and  miss  the  note  and  ring 
of  certainty,  but  he  fought  his  doubts  and  gathered  strength, 
and  sang  then  of  his  faith  with  a  music  sweet  as  the  harping 
of  many  harpers.  Browning  had  a  much  smaller  audience. 
His  style  repelled  many,  then  in  addition  to  that  the  music  was 
missing.  He  had  many  admirers,  and  his  students  were  drawn 
from  many  circles,  but  they  were  circles  not  very  large,  and 
only  thinly  peopled.  VV’e  know  that  the  lofty  mountains  are 
often  shrouded  with  the  mists.  Many  thought  thus  of  Brown¬ 
ing.  But  the  difficulty  with  Browning  is  not  in  his  style  and 
language,  but  in  this,  that  he  is  the  poet  of  the  soul,  anjd 
has  therefore  to  do  with  all  the  problems  of  faith.  The 
inner  life  is  the  subject  of  his  study,  for  he  realized  that  the 
outer  life  was  fast  becoming  almost  everything  to  men.  Now 
his  supreme  interest  became  the  redemption  and  development 
of  the  soul.  In  the  “Florentine  Artist”  he  says: 

Your  business  is  to  paint  the  souls  of  men; 

Give  us  no  more  of  body  than  shows  soul. 

He  lifted  up  his  voice  like  a  trumpet,  and  cried  to  men, 
“  Have  faith  in  God,"  “  Ye  must  be  bom  again,”  “  Spiritual 
things  are  spiritually  discerned."  He  showed  to  men  that 
Faith  and  Hope  and  Love  were  the  makers  of  character,  that 
growth  was  the  evidence  of  the  soul’s  vitality.  That  imperfec¬ 
tion  was  a  suggestion  of  Immortality,  for 
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Progress  is  man’s  distinguishing  mark  alone; 

Not  God’s,  and  not  the  beasts’ :  God  is,  they  are, 

Man  partly  is,  and  wholly  hopes  to  be. 

Browning  was  a  great  warrior  for  the  spiritual  faith. 
The  spring  of  his  contagious  optimism  was  his  own  faith  in 
the  personal  Christ,  the  Son  of  God. 

I  say  the  acknowledgment  of  God  in  Christ 
Accepted  by  the  reason,  solves  for  thee 
All  questions  in  the  earth  and  out  of  it. 

Yet  to-day  we  have  suggestions  of  Browning's  religious 
scepticism.  Where  do  we  find  a  nobler  faith  and  optimism? 

My  own  hope  is,  a  sun  will  pierce 
The  thickest  cloud  earth  ever  stretched; 

That  after  last  returns  the  first. 

Though  a  wide  compass  round  be  fetched; 

That  what  began  best  can’t  end  worst. 

Nor  what  God  blest  once  prove  accurst. 

If  there  is  not  the  same  intellectual  grappling  spirit  in 
Tennyson  as  in  Browning  when  he  deals  with  the  unspiritual 
side  of  the  life  of  his  age,  his  intuition  enables  him  to  see 
what  to  many  has  been  the  unseen,  and  with  his  lyric  gift 
he  so  sings  of  these  unseen  things  that  they  finally  become 
the  grand  realities  in  the  lives  of  his  readers.  Browning 
battles  against  the  materializing  influences  which  are  des¬ 
troying  the  faith  of  men,  and  so  enables  the  spiritual  faith 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  growth.  Tennyson  leads  men  and 
women  straight  for  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  where 
they  get  their  vision  of  ”  Jesus  only,”  all  heedless  of  those, 
who  are  blocking  the  way. 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  realize  the  unrest  which  came  to  fill 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  men,  as  scientific  study  for  a  time 
advanced.  The  conquests  of  science  in  certain  physical  realms 
were  very  remarkable.  Many  old  beliefs  were  undermined, 
and  that  sense  of  security  which  for  some  time  had  prevailed, 
especially  among  the  middle  classes,  in  the  early  Victorian 
era,  was  very  much  interfered  with.  First  came  questionings, 
then  grave  doubts,  and  then  the  painful  drifting  from  the 
old  moorings.  There  is  something  truly  pathetic  in  the 
confession  of  Professor  J.  G.  Romanes  in  the  conclusion  of  his 
Candid  Examination  of  Theism.  “And  forasmuch  as  I  am 
far  from  being  able  to  agree  with  those  who  affirm,  that  the 
twilight  doctrine  of  this  new  faith  is  a  desirable  substitute 
for  the  waning  splendour  of  the  old,  I  am  not  ashamed  tp 
confess  that  with  this  virtual  negation  of  God,  the  universe  to 
me  has  lost  its  soul  of  loveliness;  and  although  from  hence- 
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forth  the  precept — to  work  while  it  is  day  will  doubtless  gain 
an  intensified  force,  from  the  terribly  intensified  meaning  of 
the  words  that — the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work, — 
yet,  when  at  times  I  think,  as  think  at  times  I  must  of  the 
appalling  contrast  between  the  hallowed  glory  of  that  creed, 
which  once  was  mine,  and  the  lonely  mystery  of  existence  as 
now  I  find  it,  at  such  times  I  shall  ever  feel  it  impossible 
to  avoid  the  sharpest  pangs  of  what  my  nature  is  susceptible." 

That  period  of  doubt  which  one  like  Romanes  felt  so 
keenly,  was  felt  even  more  so  by  Arthur  Hugh  Clough  and 
Matthew  Arnold.  They  had  no  gleam  that  they  could  follow 
wholeheartedly;  for  them  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  but 
broken  lights,  and  some  of  these  misleading.  They  at  last 
came  to  themselves,  but  found  they  were  in  a  far  country,  and 
began  to  be  in  want.  They  could  not  live  in  spiritual 
bankruptcy,  and  were  determined  to  arise  and  find  the  way 
home.  In  their  poems  there  was  sincerity,  but  sadness,  and  no 
wonder.  Arnold  described  himself  as 

Wandering  between  two  worlds,  one  dead, 

The  other  powerless  to  be  born. 

Much  of  Arnold’s  poetry  was  the  poetry  of  opposition. 
He  could  not  disentangle  himself  from  the  pressure  of  his  age, 
and  he  hated  that  pressure.  He  was,  however,  a  revelation  of  the 
experience  through  which  many  were  then  passing.  He  was 
a  child  of  that  age.  Only  at  intervals  the  clouds  lifted  for 
him,  and  He  saw  through  the  mists  the  flush  of  dawn,  but  he 
had  not  the  heart  enough  to  follow  that  gleam.  He  had 
settled  down  to  stoic  sadness  as  his  own  faith  waned  and  un¬ 
illumined  by  humour.  Occasionally  he  forgets  himself,  as  in 
the  poem,  “  Rugby  Chapel,’’  when  he  thinks  of  his  father  and 
his  father’s  character,  then  he  begins  to  mount  as  with  wings 
of  an  eagle,  and  he  thinks  of  man  travailing  through  his  foes 
toward  the  city  of  God,  and  then  sounds  the  note  of  triumph : 
On  to  the  bound  of  the  waste. 

On  to  the  city  of  God. 

Though  Clough  was  as  much  a  child  of  his  age,  and 
finally  a  mirror  of  it  as  Arnold,  there  was  not  the  sad  under¬ 
tone  in  his  work.  He  was  a  true  literary  artist,  but  his  art  is 
mainly  valuable,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  for  its  transparency 
as  a  medium  of  large,  self-revelation.  He  finds  himself  in  the 
midst  of  a  conflict,  many  call  it  of  “science  and  religion.” 
He,  however,  has  one  clear  aim — that  of  getting  out  of  the 
storm,  if  possible,  into  some  bright  light  and  quiet  air.”  But 
he  will  only^  do  this  honestly  and  truthfully.  That  truth  is,  he 
believes,  and  he  sets  himself  to  work  his  way  to  it,  through  the 
confusions  of  his  day,  and  the  tangled  forest  of  life.  He  was 
one  of  many  of  that  day. 
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It  fortifies  my  soul  to  know, 

That  though  I  perish,  truth  is  so. 

That  howsoe’er  I  stray  and  range, 

Whate’er  I  do.  Thou  dost  not  change; 

I  steadier  step  when  I  recall 
That  if  I  slip  Thou  dost  not  fall. 

Such  men  come  to  their  season  of  clear  shining.  Clough  ^ 
not  only  thought  but  lived.  He  was  a  full-blooded  man  as 
well  as  an  eager  questioner.  Though  the  poet  of  intellectual 
suspense,  and  would  have  none  of  the  hypocricies  of  faith, 
neither  would  he  have  any  of  the  hypocrises  of  scepticism. 

He  it  is  who  sings  of  the  higher  courage.  He  feels  that 
honest  struggle  is  never  vain. 

Say  not  the  struggle  naught  availeth. 

The  labour  and  the  wounds  are  vain; 

The  enemy  faints  not,  nor  faileth. 

And  as  things  have  been  they  remain. 

There  are  many  in  our  land  whose  national  pride  gathers 
about  our  industrial  development  and  material  prosperity, 
but  do  not  realize  that  gold  may  be  bought  too  dearly.  Some 
in  our  land  with  great  souls,  some  of  our  poets,  looked  upon 
our  industrial  development  with  some  misgiving,  as  they 
saw  the  countrysides  being  deserted,  and  saw  our  industrial 
towns  developing  without  any  idea  of  beauty  or  comfort.  i 

They  saw  ugly  towns  springing  up,  and  many  fair  landscapes 
blighted.  John  Ruskin  raged  about  it,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
There  are  minds  and  souls  to  whom  beauty  is  as  the  heavenly 
manna,  and  while  our  industrialism  was  growing  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  and  so  many  things  made  subservient  to  it,  these 
people  looked  on  with  pain  in  their  hearts,  knowing  that  along 
that  pathway,  lasting  peace  and  joy  were  not  to  be  found. 
Some  who  cried  like  Keats,  “  My  world  is  disenchanted. 
When  shall  I  find  loveliness?  Where  does  beauty  sleep? 
There,  is  the  healing  of  humanity;  there  is  truth.” 

Among  these  was  Wm.  Morris  among  the  poets.  It  was 
what  Morris  saw  around  him,  and  saw  also  what  we  had  lost 
in  our  scramble  for  gold  and  industrial  supremacy  that  drove 
him  to  the  past  to  find  themes  for  his  songs.  He  refused  to 
live  in  all  this  ugliness  and  decay  of  beauty.  Figuratively  he 
closed  his  eyes  to  it.  He  had  too  much  vitality  within  him,  to 
endure  the  exhaustion  of  passion  and  beauty  which  characterized 
much  of  the  society  of  his  day.  He  became  sick  of  the  theological 
and  political  squabbles,  felt  little  or  no  sympathy  with  the 
critical  or  revolutionary  movements  of  his  time — not  even  with 
1848 — flung  off  his  shoulders,  and  drove  from  him  with  a 
laugh,  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  time,  and  went  as  it  were 
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round  the  corner,  to  live  and  move  and  have  his  being  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 

Some  might  say,  “VVm.  Morris,  then,  could  be  no  inter¬ 
preter  of  his  age,  when  he  left  it  and  took  others  trooping 
away  with  him,  some  artists  and  some  poets.”  But  think  a 
little,  and  what  a  light  his  action  throws  on  the  England  of 
that  day.  It  means  that  some  of  the  finer  elements  of  life 
were  suffering  for  lack  of  sustenance,  some  of  the  finer  souls 
could  find  no  bread  in  a  land  of  material  plenty.  There  was 
something  missing  in  those  bustling  days,  and  this  man,  and 
others  like  him,  went  out  In  search  of  the  lost  treasures, 
but  only  that  they  might  bring  them  back  again.  Poetry  was 
only  one  of  the  gifts  Wm.  Morris  gave  to  the  people  of  Eng¬ 
land.  There  is  scarcely  a  room  in  the  Palace  Beautiful  he 
has  not  decorated.  He  was  not  content  to  live  wholly  in  the 
past,  “  He  came  to  live  in  the  faith  and  hope  of  a  better 
future;  and  in  that  most  imaginative  of  books.  News  from 
Nowhere,  he  painted  what  England  might  become  a  century 
or  two  hence  under  a  new  regime,  the  foundation  of  which 
was  the  universal  prevalence  among  the  people,  of  intelligent 
joy  in  the  work  of  their  hands.”  He  sang  beautifully  of 
these  things  as  well  as  worked,  and  set  others  working.  For 
a  while  it  seemed  as  though  he  laboured  in  vain,  but  at  last 
he  was  recognized  by  those  with  seeing  eyes,  that  he  was  an 
interpreter  of  the  needs  of  his  age,  and  an  enricher  of  its 
Faith  and  Hope  and  Love. 

Much  of  the  structure  of  modern  poetry  it  is  difficult  to 
understand,  but  in  the  poetry  itself  you  have  the  spirit  of 
revolt  and  adventure  which  characterize  modern  life.  Rhyme 
has  almost  gone  and  alas,  much  of  the  noble  rhythm,  but  much 
of  this,  like  jazz  music,  reminds  one  of  Jonah’s  gourd,  which 
“came  up  in  a  night  and  perished  in  a  night.”  The  horrors 
of  the  war  and  the  succeeding  years  of  chaos,  may  have 
shattered  many  of  the  old  ideals  of  beauty,  and  all  our 
mechanical  developements  have  dimmed  our  vision  to  the 
recognition  of  human  energy;  but  the  struggles  of  life  have 
gained  a  new  interest,  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the 
humble  have  become  the  themes  of  the  singers  of  to-day. 
Every  new  age  has  its  new  poetry,  has  its  own  music.  Great 
social  events,  great  changes  in  the  life  of  society  such  as  are  now 
taking  place,  affect  the  life  in  all  its  branches,  and  literature, 
is  no  exception.  Social  and  literary  changes  go  together,  but 
the  poet  will  still  be  the  interpreter,  and  “  poetry  will  resume 
her  sacred  office  of  prophecy,  and  the  poets  of  the  present 
lime,  groping  for  some  new  form,  will  act  as  forerunners  of  a 
future  poet,  to  restore  the  beauty  of  harmony.” 

MORTON  GLEDHILL. 


Public  Prayer. 

WORSHIP  is  a  reciprocal  activity,  the  speech  and  action 
of  man  towards  God  as  well  as  of  God  towards  man. 
Man  addresses  God  in  two  ways,  in  praise  and  in  prayer,  and 
these,  so  far'  as  they  are  public,  have  one  characteristic  in 
common;  each  must  be  at  once  personal  and  peculiar,  special 
to  each  individual  worshipper,  and  general  and  catholic,  the 
act  of  the  congregation  as  a  whole.  The  person  must  be  fused 
in  the  society;  he  must  cease  to  be  an  individual  and  merge 
his  being  in  the  larger  unity,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  he  must 
find  the  satisfaction  of  his  deepest  needs.  Prayer  is  a  more 
complex  act  than  praise,  for  while  it  is  as  broadly  congrega¬ 
tional  it  ought  to  be  more  deeply  personal,  and  it  is  this 
that  makes  it  so  difficult  for  the  group.  Every  one  who 
reflects  must  feel  perplexity  and  humiliation  regarding  public 
prayers.  The  things  man  most  needs  from  God  he  can  least 
bear  to  ask  in  the  hearing  of  men :  the  things  the  whole 
congregation  needs  may  meet  the  case  of  no  single  man. 
Much  has  been  written  regarding  individual  and  private  prayer, 
but  sufficient  consideration  has  not  been  given  to  the  difficulties 
of  corporate  and  collective  prayer.  Possibly  because  of  this 
and  because  only  a  few  men  have  the  power  of  regularly  and 
helpfully  expressing  the  thought  and  aspiration  of  a  group, 
too  many  have  been  content  to  see  this  side  of  public  worship 
sink  to  the  level  of  the  “  preliminaries,”  so  that  we  have  to 
confess  that  if  there  were  no  sermon,  poor  as  this  very  often 
is,  it  would  hardly  be  worth  while  having  public  worship. 
Most  ministers  have  to  learn  to  pray  just  as  they  have  to  learn 
to  preach.  They  have  to  learn  by  private  prayer,  by  hard 
thinking  about  the  whole  subject,  and  by  thorough  preparation 
for  that  part  of  the  service. 

Public  and  private  prayer  is  often  divided  into  Confes¬ 
sion,  Thanksgiving,  and  Intercession,  but  this  is  not  an  ex¬ 
haustive  classification.  If  we  accept  William  James’s  definition 
that  prayer  is  “  every  kind  of  inward  communion  or  con¬ 
versation  with  the  power  recognized  as  divine,”  we  shall  have 
to  add  Meditation.  How  are  these  divisions  recognized  in  our 
worship?  In  Nonconformist  services,  at  different  times  and 
in  different  places,  public  worship  is  made  to  include  seven 
different  prayers,  or  eight  if  the  Lord's  Prayer  be  considered 
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by  itself.  There  is: — (i)  Invocation,  (2)  Adoration,  Thanks¬ 
giving  and  Confession — often  known  as  the  “long”  prayer, 
(3)  Intercession,  (4)  after  the  Offertory,  (5)  after  the  An¬ 
nouncements,  (6)  before  the  Sermon — the  “Prayer  for  Il¬ 
lumination,  (7)  after  the  Sermon.  Baptists  usually  combine 
(2)  and  (3)  into  what  has  become  too  often  a  subdued 
devotional  oration,  which  forms  perhaps  the  most  difficult  and 
the  weakest  part  of  our  service.  There  seems  need  that  we 
distinguish  more  than  we  do  the  four  kinds  of  prayer  already 
enumerated ;  we  need  to  make  the  acts  of  worship  “  distinct, 
comprehensive,  and  progressive.”  Our  practical  difficulties 
are  great.  There  are  always  people  coming  into  the  services 
after  they  have  commenced,  and  since  we  do  not  think  it 
it  irreverent  for  them  to  walk  in  during  a  hymn  we  have 
several  at  short  intervals  in  the  early  part  of  the  service,  and 
place  what  we  know  as  the  “long”  prayer  in  the  middle.  It 
has  been  urged  by  some  that  at  the  beginning,  after  thp 
Invocation  and  Preface  of  the  service,  is  the  place  for  the 
Confession  of  Sins.  “  The  congregation  having  placed  itself 
consciously  in  the  presence  of  God,  the  instinct  of  every  devout 
heart  is  to  recall  in  that  presence  its  own  uncleanness  and 
unworthiness.  Hence  the  service  proper  opens  most  fittingly 
with  a  General  Confession  of  Sin  and  a  Petition  for  Divine 
Forgiveness.”  (J.  O.  Dykes:  The  Christian  Minister  and 
His  Duties,  p.  131).  However  desirable  this  may  be,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  average  congregation  is,  at  the  beginning 
of  public  worship,  ready  to  confess;  it  is,  however,  in  the 
mood  to  give  thanks.  Later  on  it  may  be  led  to  the  more 
intimate  and  self-revealing  act,  but  it  must  be  led  with  care. 
Modern  psychology  has  emphasized  the  folly  of  merely  nega¬ 
tive  suggestions.  If  we  start  with  our  minds  chiefly  occupied 
with  the  suggestion  of  our  sin  and  weakness,  we  are  inviting 
the  assaults  of  evil.  The  cringing  and  wailing  attitude  of 
many  prayers  of  confession  is  hardly  Christian.  As  a  recent 
writer  has  said: — “Consider  for  a  moment  what  sort  of 
home  life  that  would  be  in  which  the  children  were  for  ever 
cowering  down  before  their  father  and  saying :  ‘  O  most 

merciful  Lord,  be  kind  to  me:  I  acknowledge  I  am  but  a 
worm :  I  cannot  hope  that  I  am  worthy  to  have  my  break¬ 
fast:  indeed,  I  deserve  to  starve.  I  can  only  hope  for 
my  breakfast  because  of  your  extreme  mercy ;  but  still  I 
dare  to  hope.  You  have  given  me  my  breakfast  before:  You 
have  given  others  their  breakfasts :  You  have  a  great  name 
for  mercy:  You  will  surely  not  fall  below  it:  if  You  give  it 
me  I  will  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  praising  your  undeserved 
goodness.’”  Jesus  did  not  teach  men  so  to  pray..  The  object 
of  the  life  of  prayer  is  to  keep  the  gate  of  the  mind  open  to 
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and  to  make  our  own  all  those  suggestions  which  come  from 
God — suggestions  of  His  Kingdom,  His  power  and  His  glory. 
As  Baudouin  puts  it,  “Veni  Creator"  is  a  far  more  potent 
exorcism  than  “Retro  Satanas." 

Of  the  other  prayers  only  a  word  can  be  said.  It  must 
be  admitted  at  once  that  few  men  can  satisfactorily  compose 
a  General  Intercession,  which  shall  adequately  express  the 
needs  of  the  congregation,  in  the  pulpit.  Accurate  knowledge, 
sympathy  and  understanding  are  essential,  and  success  can  only 
be  achieved  after  careful  preparation.  Prayer  before  and  after 
the  sermon  needs  careful  handling.  Dykes  says  that  “it  is 
well  to  swathe  the  Word  in  prayer’’  (op.  cif.  p.  146),  but  it 
depends  on  “the  Word”  and  on  the  prayers.  There  is  room 
for  far  more  use  than  is  usually  made  of  periods  of  silence,  not 
simply  that  individuals  may  offer  up  the  prayers,  which  are  in 
their  hearts  and  which  the  minister  has  not  voiced,  but  that 
there  may  be  meditation  and  communion,  a  waiting  upon  God. 
That  this  can  be  appreciated,  in  time,  at  any  rate,  not  simply 
by  Quakers  and  the  well-educated,  but  by  ordinary  folk  and 
even  by  children,  has  been  proved  by  those  who  have  put  it 
to  the  test.  Instead  of  the  spoken  prayer  after  the  sermon,  a 
period  of  silence  would  often  be  far  more  effective  and  helpful. 

The  Lord’s  Prayer  should  find  a  place  at  least  once  in  a 
service.  In  theory  it  should  certainly  not  be  sung,  but  if  by 
the  use  of  a  simple  chant  more  of  the  congregation  are  drawn 
to  take  part  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case,  then  its  singing 
seems  to  be  justified.  It  needs  to  be  kept  in  mind,  however, 
that  it  is  a  prayer,  and  not  a  mere  addition  to  the  musical  part 
of  the  service. 

An  additional  reason  for  keeping  Confession,  Thanks¬ 
giving,  Intercession,  and  Meditation  as  distinct  as  possible, 
having  a  number  of  shorter  prayers  with  definite  objects  rather 
than  one  long  one,  is  that  whether  for  kneeling  or  sitting  with 
bowed  heads,  pews  are  not  the  most  suitable  nor  comfortable  of 
places;  attention  inevitably  wanders,  and  if  some  are  in¬ 
attentive  or  restive,  prayer  has  ceased  to  be  a  congregational 
act.  Five  or  seven  minutes  seems  the  longest  period  that 
should  be  spent  at  one  time  during  a  service  in  prayer.  The 
language  which  may  be  used  troubles  some,  and  the  style  in 
which  prayers  should  be  cast.  There  are  four  things  to  be 
avoided: — (i)  archaic  and  meaningless  phrases.  Dr.  Dale 
writes:  “Phrases  which,  when  they  were  fresh  were  very 
beautiful  but  from  which  the  delicate  bloom  has  long  ago  been 
quite  rubbed  off:  heterogeneous  fragments  of  ill-remembered 
and  ill-applied  sentences  from  the  Psalms  of  David,  pro¬ 
phecies  of  Isaiah,  and  the  hymns  of  Watts  and  Wesley — these 
to  a  man  who  is  offering  prayer  may  seem  to  express  his  own 
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devotional  feeling,  but  they  do  not  really  express  it,  and  they 
make  it  very  difficult  for  many  who  are  listening  to  him  to 
maintain  a  devotional  temper.”  {Lectures  on  Preaching,'^.  171.) 
(2)  Too  formal  speech.  Some  prayers  are  too  like  an  address 
to  royalty.  (3)  Familiar  speech,  which  is  in  danger  of 
becoming  profanity.  (  4)  Eloquence  or  preaching  in  prayer.  In 
forming  a  vocabulary  for  prayer  nothing  is  more  helpful  than 
a  knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  devotional  literature  of 
the  Church,  not  that  it  may  be  slavishly  copied,  but  that  it  may 
teach  us  how  to  express  the  deepest  things  of  the  heart.  “  I 
quote  others,"  said  Montaigne,  “only  in  order  the  better  to 
express  myself.”  Dr.  Dale  suggests  that  “it  might  be  well  to 
determine  in  prayer  to  use  those  words  only  which  are  found  in 
the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible”  (op.  cit.  174),  but  few 
would  to-day  feel  satisfied  with  such  a  restriction. 

The  old  question  of  the  relative  value  of  extempore  and 
liturgical  prayer  is  still  more  of  an  issue  among  Baptists  than 
among  some  other  Nonconformists.  There  are  many  churches, 
large  as  well  as  small,  where  a  minister  who  ventures  to  read 
his  prayers  is  regarded  with,  undisguised  suspicion.  It  is 
urged  on  behalf  of  free  or  extempore  prayer  that  it  encourages 
the  grace  of  prayer,  that  it  gives  life  and  freshness,  that  it 
enables  particular  and  comforting  reference,  and  that  it  allows 
a  tenderness  of  heart  and  nearness  to  God  impossible  under 
any  set  form.  It  is  commended  by  Dr.  Dale  for  its  “siitt- 
plicity,  directness,  pathos,  reverence,  fervour.”  On  the  other 
hand  the  supporters  of  a  liturgy  point  out  its  stateliness  of 
thought  and  charm  of  style,  and  suggest  that  it  lifts  us  above 
sectarian  and  provincial  ideas  of  religion,  expresses  ordinary 
wants  of  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  men,  makes  worshippers 
more  independent  of  the  minister,  binds  together  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  is  suitable  for  the  old,  the  weary  and  the  young,  and  can 
be  taught  to  children.  A  compromise  is  necessary;  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  extempore  prayers,  in  addition  to  those  prepared  and 
read.  Freedom  and  spontaneity  must  be  maintained,  and  the 
evils  and  abuses  of  both  types  realized.  The  growth  of 
culture  in  the  last  century  has  made  people  increasingly 
susceptible  to  those  little  things  which  make  the  difference 
between  the  man  with  a  gift  for  public  prayer  and  the  ordinary 
minister.  As  Dr.  John  Watson  once  said: — “People  will 
not  endure  that  a  coarse  man  should  harangue  the  Almighty 
at  the  pitch  of  his  voice  or  a  weak  man  go  maundering  into 
His  presence  in  their  name.”  Even  those  who,  like  Dr. 
Dale,  oppose  liturgical  prayers,  are  forced  to  recogpiize  the 
need  for  careful  preparation  for  public  prayer,  not  simply  of 
subjects  and  order  of  thought,  but  also  of  the  actual  words. 
Reading  a  prayer  does  not  seem  any  less  reverent  than 
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repeating  it  from  memory.  Extempore  prayer  is  the  ideal  in 
a  small  group,  and  in  a  large  one  if  there  be  real  unity  of 
spirit  and  fellowship,  and  if  he  who  leads  is  able  to  interpret 
adequately  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the  rest ;  but  too 
often  these  conditions  are  not  fulfilled,  and  then  an  ordered 
form  of  service  seems  less  likely  to  give  offence,  and  more 
likely  to  prove  helpful.  It  has  the  further  advantage  that  if 
a  form  of  Litany  is  used  the  congregation  themselves  realize 
that  their  worship  is  a  corporate  act. 

It  is  recorded  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Dale  by  his  son  that  an 
old  woman  who  attended  the  services  in  Birmingham  used  to 
say :  “  I  can't  understand  his  sermons,  but  his  prayers  do  me 
so  much  good  that  I  always  come."  We  cannot  all  be  Dales, 
but  we  can  realize  our  own  weaknesses  and  give  to  the 
prayers  their  due  place  in  our  worship  and  the  attention  they 
require. 

ERNEST  .\.  PAYNE. 


George  Fox  and  Roger  Williams. 

A  Battle  of  Giants. 

IN  the  years  1671-73  George  Fox,  visiting  the  American 
colonies,  accomplished  what  Dr.  Rufus  M.  Jones  calls 
“  a  piece  of  colonial  missionary  labour,  which,  so  far  as  I 
know,  no  visitor  to  America  in  colonial  times  paralleled.”  In 
the  course  of  this  wonderful  missionary  journey*  the  .Quaker 
pioneer  came  to  Rhode  Island,  and  there  he  narrowly  (and 
to  a  certain  extent  unaccountably)  missed  a  Homeric  en¬ 
counter  with  the  redoubtable  Roger  Williams.  Fox  arrived 
at  Newport  on  30th  May,  1672.  The  “yearly  meeting,”  held 
soon  afterwards,  was  a  memorable  occasion.  Both  the  Gover¬ 
nor  (Nicholas  Easton)  and  his  deputy  sat  in  the  sessions,  and 
people  flocked  in  from  all  parts  of  the  island  and  the  country 
round  about. 

Roger  Williams  '(says  Dr.  Jones)  “though  heroically  de¬ 
voted  to  liberty  of  thought  and  speech,  was  by  mental  con¬ 
stitution  and  temperament  impervious  to  the  message  of  the 
Friends.  He  was  by  natural  bent  of  mind  unmystical,  and 
he  had  no  sympathy  with  the  idea  of  inward  personal  revela- 
*  See  article  upon  “  George  Fox’s  Missionary  Labours  in  America,”’ 
by  Henry  J.  Cowell,  in  the  Holborit  Revieiv  for  July,  1924. 
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tion.  He  was  as  ready  as  any  of  the  great  theologians  of 
Massachusetts  to  give  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  was  in  him, 
and  he  stood  possessed  of  a  very  definite  set  of  doctrines  and 
practices  which  were  to  his  mind  essential  to  a  right  concep¬ 
tion  of  Christianity. ”t 

The  fame  of  Fox’s  preaching  powerfully  stirred  Williams. 
He  was  now  an  old  man,  but  the  fire  of  his  youthful  days 
rekindled  in  him  when  he  heard  how  the  Quakers  were 
spreading  their  doctrines  among  the  people,  and  now  the 
multitude  were  flocking  after  the  apostle  of  Inward  Light. 
Twice  at  the  yearly  meeting  of  1671  he  had  endeavoured  to 
have  some  public  discussion  with  Friends,  but  on  each  occasion 
he  had  been  stopped  by  the  “  sudden  falling  to  prayer  ’’  of  a 
member  of  the  assembly. 

When  Fox  was  holding  his  great  meetings  in  Providence, 
Williams  kept  away,  for  “having  once  tried  to  get  public 
speech  in  the  assemblies  of  Friends,’’  he  was  resolved  “to 
try  another  way,  and  to  offer  a  full  and  fair  dispute.”  Ac¬ 
cordingly  he  drew  up  fourteen  propositions,  which  he  sent  to 
the  Deputy  Governor,  John  .Cranston,  for  him  to  deliver  to 
George  Fox. 

For  some  unknown  reason  the  Deputy  Governor  kept 
these  propositions  in  his  possession  until  26th  July,  when  it 
was  found  that  George  Fox  had  left  Newport.  Roger 
Williams  claimed  that  this  delay  was  made  by  collusion  with 
Fox.  “He  knew  that  I  was  furnished  with  artillery  out  of 
his  owTi  writings.  He  saw  what  consequences  would  roll 
down  the  mountains  upon  him  .  .  .  and  therefore  this  old 
Fox  thought  it  best  to  run  for  it.”  Fox  declares,  however,  “I 
neither  saw  nor  ever  heard  of  any  propositions  from  Roger 
Williams,  nor  did  I  go  away  in  fear  of  him  or  them.” 

The  Quaker  leader  having  departed,  his  friends  went 
forward  with  the  arrangements  for  the  great  debate.  The 
date  fixed  for  the  opening  was  9th  August,  1672,  and  it  was 
arranged  to  have  seven  propositions  debated  in  Newport 
and  seven  in  Providence.  The  champion  against  the  Quakers, 
now  more  than  threescore  years  and  ten,  rowed  by  boat  more 
than  thirty  miles  to  meet  his  opponents.  “God  graciously 
helped  me,”  he  says.  “  in  rowing  all  day  with  my  old  bones, 
so  that  I  got  to  Newport  toward  the  midnight  before  the 
morning  appointed.” 

Governor  Easton  attended  the  debate  and  “maintained 
the  civil  peace  ”  (although  the  wordy  strife  was  so  acute 
that  “civil”  tongues  were  out  of  the  question!).  Williams 
characterizes  his  chief  opponent,  William  Edmundson,  as  “a 
pragmatical  and  insulting  soul,”  and.  moreovei:.  speaks  of  him 
t  Quakerism  in  the  American  Colonies. 
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as  having  “a  flush  of  wit,  a  face  of  brass,  and  a  tongue  set  on 
fire  from  the  hell  of  lies  and  fury.” 

On  the  other  hand  Edmundson  (as  will  be  seen  later) 
does  not  mince  his  words  when  referring  to  Williams.  This 
William  Edmundson  was  no  bad  substitute  for  George  Fox 
himself — in  fact,  he  was  one  of  the  Quaker  leader’s  own 
personal  converts.  Born  in  Westmorland  in  1627,  he  fought 
under  Cromwell  in  the  Civil  Wars.  In  1652  he  settled  in 
Ireland  for  purposes  of  trade.  While  on  a  business  trip  to 
England,  he  heard  Fox,  was  “convinced”  and  “seized  upon 
by  the  Lord's  power,”  and  from  that  time  he  became  one  of 
the  foremost  exponents  of  the  new  faith,  first  in  Ireland  and 
afterwards  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 

When  the  debate  was  commenced  at  Newport,  there  were 
three  Quakers  opposed  to  the  one  doughty  old  man,  who  felt 
himself  quite  equal,  however,  to  the  apparently  unequal  con¬ 
test.  Williams  had  at  least  the  advantage  of  being  allowed 
to  choose  his  own  ground  for  argument.  It  will  be  noted  that 
three  days  were  devoted  to  dealing  (at  Newport)  with  the 
first  seven  propositions,  and  that  on  the  second  occasion  (at 
Providence)  Edmundson  limited  the  discussion  to  one  day. 
The  only  way  to  do  justice  to  the  propositions  is  to  set  them 
out  in  full: 

“I.  The  People  called  Quakers  are  not  true  Quakers 
according  to  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

“II.  The  Jesus  Christ  they  profess  is  not  the  true 
Jesus  Christ. 

“III.  The  spirit  by  which  they  are  acted  is  not  the 
Spirit  of  God. 

“  IV.  They  doe  not  own  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

“V.  Their  Principles  and  Professions  are  full  of  con¬ 
tradictions  and  hypocrises. 

“VI.  Their  Religion  is  not  only  an  Heresy  in  matters 
of  worship,  but  also  in  the  Doctrines  of  Repentance,  Faith,  etc. 

“VII.  The  QuaJcers*  Religion  is  but  a  confused  mi.x- 
ture  of  Popery,  Armineanisme,  Socineanisme,  Judaisme,  etc. 

“VIII.  The  People  called  Quakers  (in  effect)  hold  no 
God,  no  Christ,  no  Spirit,  no  Angel,  no  Devil,  no  Resurrection 
no  Judgment,  no  Heaven,  no  Hell,  but  what  is  in  man. 

“IX.  All  that  their  Religion  requires  (extemall  and 
internail)  to  make  converts  and  proselites  amounts  to  no  more 
than  what  a  Reprobate  may  easily  attain  unto  and  perform. 

“  X.  The  Popes  of  Rome  doe  not  swell  with  and  exer¬ 
cise  a  greater  Pride  than  the  Quaker  spirit  hath  expresst  and 
doth  aspire  unto,  although  many  truly  humble  souls  may  be 
captivated  amongst  them,  as  may  be  in  other  religions. 

“XI.  The  Quakers’  Religion  is  more  obstructive  and 
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destructive  to  the  conversion  and  Salvation  of  the  Souls 
of  People  than  most  of  the  religions  this  day  extant  in  the 
world. 

“XII.  The  sufferings  of  the  Quakers  are  no  true  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  Truth  of  their  religion. 

“XIII.  Their  many  Books  and  writings  are  extremely 
Poor,  Lame,  Naked,  and  sweld  up  with  high  Titles  and  words 
of  Boasting  and  Vapour. 

“XIV.  The  Spirit  of  their  Religion  tends  mainly  (i) 
to  reduce  Persons  from  Civility  to  Barbarisme;  (2)  to  an 
arbitrary  Government  and  the  Dictates  and  Decrees  of  that 
sudden  spirit  that  acts  them;  (3)  to  a  sudden  cutting  off  of 
People,  yea  of  Kings  and  Princes,  opposing  them;  (4)  to  as 
fiery  Persecutions  for  matters  of  Religion  and  Conscience  as 
hath  been  or  can  be  practised  by  any  Hunters  or  Persecutors 
in  the  world.’’ 

Having  done  Williams  the  justice  of  showing  exactly  what 
the  challenge  was  that  he  threw  down  to  the  Quakers,  it  will 
be  interesting  to  turn  to  his  chief  antagonist's  version  of  the 
four  days'  debate,  remembering  that  the  Quaker’s  description 
is  no  more  to  be  swallowed  holus-bolus  than  Williams’s  pro¬ 
positions.  Edmundson  writes: 

“  One  Roger  Williams,  an  old  priest  and  an  enemy  of 
truth,  had  put  forth  fourteen  propositions  (as  he  called  them), 
which  he  would  maintain  against  any  of  the  Quakers  that  came 
from  Old  England,  and  challenged  a  dispute  of  seven  of 
them  at  Newport  and  the  other  seven  at  Providence. 

“  I  joined  with  Friends  in  the  challenge.  A  great  con¬ 
course  of  people  of  all  sorts  gathered.  When  those  proposi¬ 
tions  came  to  be  discoursed  of  they  were  all  bat  slanders  and 
accusations  against  the  Quakers.  The  bitter  old  man  could 
make  nothing  out,  but  on  the  contrary  they  were  turned  back 
upon  himself ;  he  was  baffled,  and  the  people  saw  his  weak¬ 
ness,  folly  and  envy  against  the  truth  and  the  Friends.  There 
were  many  prejudiced  Baptists  would  fain  have  helped  the  old 
priest  against  Friends,  but  they  durst  not  undertake  his  charge 
against  us,  for  they  saw  it  was  false  and  weak.  So  the- 
testimony  of  truth  in  the  power  of  God  was  set  over  all  his 
false  charges. 

“When  this  meeting  was  ended,  which  lasted  three  days, 
John  Stubbs  and  I  went  to  Providence  to  hear  the  other  seven 
propositions,  which  lasted  one  day.  There  was  a  very  great 
gathering  of  people  of  both  Presbyterians,  Baptists  and  Ranters. 
Roger  Williams  being  there,  I  stood  up  and  told  him  in 
public  we  had  spent  so  many  days  at  Newport,  w-here  he  could 
make  out  nothing  agreeable  to  his  challenge,  but  on  the 
contrary  manifested  his  clamour,  rash  and  false  accusations. 
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which  he  could  not  prove  against  us,  that  I  was  not  willing  to 
spend  much  time  in  hearing  his  clamour  and  false  accusations, 
having  other  service  for  the  Lord,  therefore  would  only  spend 
that  day.  So  he  went  on  as  he  had  done  at  Newport.  We 
answered  to  all  his  charges  against  Friends,  and  disproved 
them.  The  meeting,  which  proved  a  seasonable  opportunity  to 
open  many  things  to  the  people  appertaining  to  the  Kingdom  of 
God  and  way  of  eternal  life  and  salvation,  concluded  in  prayer 
to  Almighty  God,  and  the  people  went  away  satisfied  and 
loving.” 

Needless  to  say,  neither  party  convinced  the  other.  Dr. 
Rufus  Jones '(influenced,  possibly,  by  fraternal  feeling)  says  the 
debate  “  seems  to  have  won  many  new  adherents  to  the  Quaker 
faith;  it  certainly  was  felt  to  be  a  triumph  by  those  already 
of  the  Quaker  persuasion.  Yet  he  is  constrained  to  confess 
that  “looked  at  calmly  and  critically  from  the  point  of  view  of 
our  century  it  appears  on  both  sides  to  be  a  tilting  against 
windmills.” 

The  two  chief  protagonists,  although  they  just  missed 
coming  face  to  face,  fought  it  out  afterwards  in  print.  Roger 
Williams  published  at  Boston  in  1676  a  scathing  attack  upon 
the  Quaker  leader  entitled,  George  Fox  digged  out  of  his 
Burrowes.  This  book,  which  Fox  refers  to  as  “a  very  envious 
and  wicked  book  which  Roger  Williams,  a  priest  of  New 
England  (or  some  colony  thereabout)  had  written  against  truth 
and  Friends,”  moved  the  Quaker  prophet’s  soul  in  such  a  way 
that,  while  dwelling  at  Swarthmoor,  he  had  to  liberate  his 
spirit  by  penning  A  New  England  Firebrand  Quenched . 

Dr.  Thomas  Hodgkin  points  out,  in  his  Life  of  Fox,  that 
‘'in  Rhode  Island  the  toleration  conceded  to  the  Friends  was 
due  to  the  wise  counsel  of  that  noble  man  who  more  than  any 
other  man  deserves  to  be  called  the  Apostle  of  Toleration.” 
To  Fox,  says  Dr.  Hodgkin,  Williams’s  book  “  probably  seemed 
a  very  unscrupulous  attack,  and  one  that  absolutely  required  a 
reply,  but  he  could  hardly  have  been  aware  how  much  the 
cause  of  religious  freedom  owed  to  Roger  Williams  and  his 
Colony  of  Rhode  Island,  otherwise  he  would  have  spoken  more 
respectfully  of  his  antagonist.” 

The  two  books  which  record  the  “  spiritual  battle.” 
comments  Dr.  Rufus  Jones,  “are  full  of  antiquarian  interest, 
but  they  are  a  melancholy  monument  of  the  bitterness  of  these 
seventeenth-century  theological  wars,  and  there  is  pitifully 
little  in  them — and  apparently  as  little  in  the  debate— which 
raises  into  permanent  view  the  grace  of  saintiliness,  the  beauty 
of  holiness,  or  the  persuasive  sweetness  of  the  Divine  Light 
in  man.” 
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{^Continued  from  page  92.) 

At  Hythe  and  Saltwood,  Richard  Hatton  was  teaching; 
at  Folkestone  [  ]  Arthur,*  with  John  Cheesman  and 

Thomas  Tunbridge.  At  Dover  Richard  Hobbs  preached  in  a 
room  at  the  south  end  of  Samuel  Taverner’s  house;  also 
[  ]  Milford*  taught  at  Lawrence  Knott’s.  Hobbs  taught 

also  at  Guston  and  Lower  Deal,  where  Joan  Colemar  offered 
her  house;  while  Edmund  Prescot  used  the  houses  of  Thomas 
Partridge  and  Richard  Barrow  at  Guston.  Sandwich  had  a 
conventicle  largely  attended,  and  Minster  a  small  one.  Away 
to  the  west,  George  Howson’s  house  at  Heme  was  a  centre, 
and  to  the  south  James  Henry  of  Preston  by  Wingham  had 
many  adherents;  perhaps  he  was  the  teacher  at  John  Russell’s 
house  in  Chislett.  The  Canterbury  reports  are  mis-copied; 
it  is  certain  that  the  meeting-place  was  on  St.  Mary,  Northgate, 
and  that  Alexander  Tritton  taught  there  in  1669,  Matthew 
Saunders  in  his  own  house  in  1672,  though  this  was  then 
entered  as  “Norgame”;  it  is  also  certain  that  widow-  Sanders 
opened  her  house  at  Boughton  Monchelsea  over  the  hill;  it 
is  probable  that  the  John  Knott  reported  at  the  city  in  1 669 
was  a  Baptist.  At  Chilham,  George  Nash  was  teacher.  Wye 
had  50  or  60  meeting  regularly  in  1669,  and  they  were  in 
three  groups  by  1672,  Thomas  Glover,  Norton  Munden  and 
John  Jarman  being  teachers,  at  the  houses  of  John  Searles, 
George  Hadlow  and  Michael  Hadlow-.  They  also  had  two 
houses  at  Ashford,  belonging  to  George  Hadlow-  and  Agnes 
Young,  where  Benjamin  Bow-yer  and  [  ]  Smallwood  had 

been  teaching  in  1669. 

We  have  equally  detailed  information  about  those  on 
the  Chatham  road,  on  the  Maidstone  road,  and  round  Cran- 
brook;  but  these  formed  other  groups  not  closely  connected 
with  those  of  East  Kent.  As  far  as  we  can  tell,  nearly  all 
the  people  and  causes  named  above  w-ere  General  Baptists; 
the  only  doubtful  case  is  the  Canterbury  group  and  Northgate, 
where  we  know  the  Particular  Baptists  met  in  1715. 

From  Baptist  sources  the  name  is  spelt  Auther.  A  late  respected 
Messenger  of  Assembly  had  as  his  second  Christian  name  Aurthur.  This 
might  be  cleared  up  by  inspection  of  parish  registers. 

t  Probably  another  misreading ;  Fulford. 
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Sheldon  was  so  dissatisfied  with  the  actual  administration 
of  the  new  Conventicle  act,  that  he  instituted  fresh  enquiries 
in  1676,  asking  this  time  how  many  adult  dissenters  there 
were  in  each  parish.  The  larger  returns  showed  25  at  Hythe, 
40  at  Folkestone,  loi  and  200  at  Dover,  10  at  Deal,  121 
and  147  at  Sandwich,  12  at  Eythom,  800  at  Northg^te  in 
Canterbury,  and  324  in  Westgate.  These  of  course  were 
not  all  Baptists. 

Persecution  was  renewed,  and  fresh  leaders  appear. 
George  Hammon,  who  had  worked  further  west,  is  now 
heard  of  from  Canterbury,  as  holding  meetings  in  the  woods 
and  making  fun  or  making  converts  of  the  informers.* 

In  a  second  lull,  Taverner  carried  out  an  organization 
into  better-defined  groups. f  On  the  coast  he  arranged  three 
churches:  the  group  round  Hythe  and  Folkestone  looked 
to  [  ]  Author  and  one  of  the  Hadlows:  he  himself 

Richard  Cannon  and  Thomas  Partridge  saw  to  Dover:  those 
near  Deal  and  Sandwich  chose  Henry  Brown  and  Richard 
Slaughter  [of  NorthboumejJ  as  Elders.  The  whole  community 
agreed  on  an  annual  May  meeting,  which  lasted  till  1732. 

The  example  was  speedily  followed  by  those  a  little 
further  inland,  and  they  grouped  as  Stelling,  Eythorn,  Wing- 
ham,  Isle  of  Thanet.  And  at  Canterbury  Daniel  Saffery  and 
Thomas  Beacham  were  ordained  Elders,  with  Vincent  Marsh, 
William  Huggett  and  John  Knott  as  Deacons. 

Thus  before  1681  closed,  there  were  eight  churches  of 
the  same  faith,  organized  on  the  same  lines  that  were  now’ 
standard  with  General  Baptists.  All  officers  were  unpaid, 
and  there  was  a  preference  for  two  joint-Elders  to  watch 
over  each  church. 


II.  CONTACT  WITH  DENOMINATIONAL  LIFE. 


The  General  Baptists  had  elaborated  a  system  whereby 
churches  grouped  in  order  to  maintain  evangelists,  who  were 
called,  from  2  Corinthians  viii.  23,  “Messengers”  of  the 
churches.  All  the  groups  met  annually,  if  possible,  to  consult 
their  plans  for  the  next  year,  and  to  deal  with  any  matters 
which  had  arisen  of  general  interest.  At  the  end  of  Queen 
Anne’s  reign,  a  man  of  Kent  named  James  Richardson  had  the 
happy  idea  of  gathering  up  scattered  records  of  such  meetings, 
both  for  his  own  county  and  for  the  kingdom.  The  books  he 
compiled  were  then  handed  over  to  the  relevant  bodies,  and 
were  continued  as  current  minute-books  in  each  case.  They 
give  us  inner  information  for  the  next  period. 

*  Ivimey;  II.,  221.  t Taylor;  I.,  278. 

tCong.  Hist.  Soc.  Trans.,  V.  127. 
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In  1691  Canterbury  was  strong  enough  to  spare  one  of 
her  members,  Nathanael  Foxwell,  to  help  the  aged  Grantham 
at  Norwich:  Francis  Eastwicke  of  Hythe  was  at  the  meeting 
that  arranged  this.  He  was  accompanied  next  year  by  Taverner, 
who  registered  the  south  end  of  his  dwelling-house  for  the 
worship  of  his  congregation.* 

But  in  a  year  or  two  grave  trouble  arose  owing  to  the 
views  held  by  Matthew  Caffin  of  Horsham  as  to  the  Trinity, 
and  the  peculiar  person  of  Christ.  Joseph  Wright  of  Maid¬ 
stone  opposed  him,  and  the  atmosphere  became  so  heated  that 
most  of  the  Kentish  churches  preferred  to  abstain  from  the 
meetings.  There  was  a  disruption  in  1696,  and  Ashford  was 
the  only  local  church  which  took  sides.  To  those  who  were 
clear  as  to  the  Deity  of  Christ,  it  sent  its  tw'o  elders,  George 
Ellis  and  Henry  Longley,  with  John  Searles.  And  finding  that 
one  of  its  own  members,  Norton  Jarman,  held  anti-Trinitarian 
views,  it  disowned  him.  Canterbury  held  aloof,  but  to  its  Elder, 
Daniel  Saffery,  it  added  as  officers  Samuel  Ongley  and  Searles 
Jarman;  the  last-named  evidently  had  something  of  Norton 
Jarman’s  views. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  these  circles,  a  Christian  name 
was  often  taken  from  another  family.  It  is  worth  noticing  that 
Sampson  Pearce  was  another  member  at  Ashford,  and  tracing 
the  filiation  of  his  name.  Another  Sampson  Pearce  was  at 
Dover  a  century  later,  and  Priscilla  Peirce  later  still  immortal¬ 
ized  her  name  and  her  church  and  her  denomination  by  her 
bequests  for  charity.  Meanwhile  Sampsons  had  been  all  over 
the  district. 

In  1704  peace  was  made  between  the  rival  conventions  in 
London.  The  terms  were  signed  by  Joseph  Green  and  William 
Spilstead  for  Hythe,  Christopher  Fulford  for  Deal,  William* 
Knott  and  John  Bush  for  Eythom,  Samuel  Ongley  for  Canter¬ 
bury;  Parsons  and  Bush  were  also  present  from  Faversham, 
with  another  Fulford  and  Daniel  Hammon  from  Canterbury. 
But  within  five  years  there  was  a  second  disruption,  when 
again  the  Kentish  churches  were  divided.  Most,  however, 
adopted  the  laxer  view,  and  after  Eythom,  Canterbury,  Dover, 
Boughton,  and  Hythe  had  once  more  sent  to  London,  they  ceased 
to  attend  at  all,  but  found  what  they  needed  by  organizing  on 
16  May,  1717,  an  Association  for  East  Kent. 

Meantime  enquiries  had  been  made  by  a  Presbyterian 
minister  in  London  as  to  the  political  strength  of  dissent,  with 
*  Taylor;  I.  350. 

*  IVilliam;  probably  the  son  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth,  christened 
20  October,  1642.  There  is  no  sign  of  any  John  Knott  at  this  time. 
These  names  are  on  a  broadside  discovered  by  the  Rev.  A.  S.  Langley. 
F.R.HistS. 
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a  view  to  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws.  The  information  that 
filtered  through  from  East  Kent  in  1715  showed  as  to  the 
Baptists: — [William]  Kennett  of  Folkestone,  John  and  David 
Simpson  of  Dover,  [  ]  Fulford  and  [Stephen]  Lacy  of 

Deal,  [James]  Knott  of  Sandwich,  Richard  Godfrey  of  Thanet, 
Samuel  Ongley,  and  Searles  Jarman  of  Canterbury,  [George] 
Ellis  and  Henry  Longley  of  Ashford.  There  were  also  Samuel 
Newman  and  [  ]  Linacre  at  North  Gate,  Canterbury,  who 

represent  the  Particular  Baptists,  and  therefore  raise  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  North  Gate  group  of  1669  and  1672  were  of 
that  type. 

As  church  books  become  available  now  for  both  Eythorn 
and  Thanet,  we  can  trace  separately  the  various  streams  into 
which  the  whole  was  parting. 

III.  THE  CANTERBURY  CHURCH. 

In  1711  William  Browning  emerges  as  a  representative  of 
this  church  at  a  London  assembly.  His  family  was  long 
identified  with  this  cause,  and  from  it  eventually  sprang  the 
poet,  Robert  Browning.  John  Hobbs  was  another  man  of 
mark.  Searles  Jarman  in  1721  was  ordained  Messenger,  to 
superintend  the  work  in  Kent  generally ;  but  already  the 
instinct  to  evangelize  was  dying  fast,  and  Messengers  were 
prone  to  continue  in  residence  at  one  place,  to  compose' 
difficulties  in  existing  churches,  to  preside  at  meetings,  to 
ordain  Elders.  Especially  at  Canterbury  was  it  easy  for  the 
example  of  an  Archbishop  to  infect  the  Messengers,  and  a 
protest  rather  later  on  that  very  line  did  not  check  the! 
tendency. 

Samuel  Ongley  bequeathed  ^£300  to  buy  premises  for  a 
meeting-house,  and  another  gift  of  ^100  facilitated  the  scheme. 
Hitherto  the  church  had  evidently  met  in  the  private  houses  of 
its  members.  Now  in  1236  the  Dominicans  had  built  a 
Friary,  whose  refectory  bordered  on  the  Stour.  The  buildings 
had  been  converted  to  other  uses  under  Henry  VIII,  and  in 
1658  this  block  was  acquired  by  one  of  the  large  Huguenot 
colony,  Peter  de  la  Pierre,  a  doctor.  The  Baptists  purchased 
the  premises,  including  a  little  garth,  in  1732,  and  converted 
them  into  a  meeting-house  and  burial-ground. 

Then  there  came  an  important  gathering  in  1734  when 
Richard  Drinkwater  came  from  Chichester  and  Robert  Mercer 
from  Warbleton  to  preside  as  Messengers  over  a  general  re¬ 
organization.  William  Browning  and  Stephen  Philpot  were 
the  local  representatives,  there  being  no  Elder  of  Canterbury 
at  the  time.  Hythe  and  Folkestone  apparently  did  not  send; 
we  are  aware  of  serious  trouble  there,  disruption  on  doctrinal 
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grounds,  and  the  rise  of  a  Particular  Baptist  church.  Dover 
sent  its  Elder,  Robert  Pyall,  with  John  Prescott  and  John 
Sanders.  Deal  sent  Stephen  Lacy  with  Stephen  Broadley. 
Thanet  sent  John  Bush  and  Richard  Chilton.  Distant  Tong 
sent  John  Pantry.  Wingham  sent  Elder  John  Kingsford  and 
John  Ladd.  Stelling  sent  Elder  George  Ash  and  William 
Mackney.  Eythom  sent  James  Knott,  restored  as  a  member, 
but  not  Elder,  for  the  meeting  arranged  that  Eythorn  should  be 
supplied  by  John  Kingsford  and  John  Sanders. 

After  this  display  of  energy,  Canterbury  seems  to  have 
fallen  asleep.  Except  for  two  isolated  mentions  at  Associa¬ 
tions,  it  withdrew  within  itself.  Richard  Huggate  went  to 
.Assembly  in  1754,  where  Stephen  Philpot  joined  him  four  years 
later.  And  the  Philpot  family  proved  to  have  plenty  of 
vitality;  Stephen  himself  took  charge  successively  of  Stelling, 
Dover,  and  Saffron  Walden  for  more  than  fifty  years;  others 
ministered  to  various  places  in  East  Kent. 

A  turning  point  came  in  1770,  when  once  again  a  clear 
evangelical  note  was  sounded,  and  all  who  believed  in  the 
gospel  and  in  a  vigorous  preaching  of  the  gospel,  drew  off 
from  the  old  Assembly.  Among  them  were  James  Fenn  of  Deal 
and  Elder  John  Knott  of  Eythorn,  the  latter  being  one  of  a 
deputation  to  take  formal  leave.  Canterbury  however  held  by 
the  organization,  which  declined  to  budge  from  the  principle 
pf  General  Redemption  coupled  with  the  Six  Principles  of 
Hebrews  vi.  Next  year  a  young  man  of  twenty-one  was  sent 
for  the  first  time,  Sampson  Kingsford  of  Sturry.  His  family 
had  been  prominent  at  Wingham  for  a  generation;  and  was 
destined  to  uphold  the  churches  with  money,  men,  and  advice. 

{To  be  continued.) 


Eylhorne:  the  Story  of  a  Village  Baptist  Church,  by 
Pastor  A.  C.  Miller,  80  pages,  2s.,  Kingsgate  Press. 

This  little  work  tells  the  story  of  a  sturdy  church  which 
has  been  true  to  the  gospel  for  270  years,  but  has  been  in  a 
variety  of  ecclesiastical  relations.  The  writing  of  her  history 
has  prompted  the  article  on  the  neighbouring  churches  in 
East  Kent,  elsewhere  in  our  pages ;  for  Eythorne  is  the 
mother  or  the  grandmother  of  every  live  church  around,  while 
she  is  still  vigorous  and  alive  to  changing  needs. 

On  page  56  the  last  sentence  about  Charles  W.  Skemp 
should  read: — He  did  excellent  work  in  Iowa  for  46  years, 
dying  at  Vinton  in  1912. 
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“A  White  Life.” 

There  are  certain  books  which  ought  to  find  their  way 
into  every  Baptist  home:  to  the  number  of  these  we 
most  now  add  Sir  James  Marchant’s  Life  of  Dr.  Clifford. 
This  biography  has  the  conspicuous  merit  of  relying  on  the 
actual  sources,  letters  and  diaries,  and  in  this  is  clearly  in 
line  with  the  practice  of  Dr.  Clifford  himself.  We  remember 
how  he  amassed  sheaves  of  information  on  every  conceivable 
subject,  ammunition  for  that  spiritual  warfare  which  he  was 
ever  conduc?ting.  “  Be  sure  of  your  facts,”  he  used  to 
say,  and  in  the  spirit  of  that  remark  he  displayed  a  neiver- 
failing  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Baptist  Historical  Society. 
When  the  Baptist  Union  meetings  were  held  in  Leicester  in 
1922,  he  entered  with  youthful  gaiety  into  the  Society’s 
excursion  to-  the  neighbouring  Baptist  churches  of  historic 
interest,  and  the  present  writer  will  never  forget  how,  at  place 
after  place.  Dr.  Clifford  drew  upon  his  own  first-hand  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Baptist  movement.  And  because  the  best  way  to 
secure  a  clear  knowledge  of  Baptist  principles  is  by  becoming 
familiar  with  Baptist  history,  we  can  confidently  recommend 
this  book  to  all  who  believe  in  freedom  of  expression  and 
spiritual  conviction. 

Dr.  Clifford  lived  through  a  very  exciting  and  formative 
period  of  Baptist  life.  Most  of  us  who  form  the  younger 
battalions  of  the  Baptist  regiment  began  with  the  Baptist 
Church  House  as  an  acknowledged  fact:  to  us,  the  Down 
grade  controversy  was  a  remote  historic  event:  denomina¬ 
tional  organization  as  revealed  in  blessings  like  the  Sustenta- 
tion  Fund  was  a  welcome  fact.  And  it  is  not  easy  for  us  to 
realize  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  the  vigour  of  the  men,  who 
preceded  our  own  day.  Here,  in  Marchant’s  work,  we 
have  the  story  of  the  growth  of  our  Baptist  work.  Dr. 
Clifford  incorporated  into  himself  those  great  nincteerth- 
century  movements  which  have  revolutionized  our  English 
life.  The  passion  for  social  reform,  the  e.xtension  of  the 
rights  of  the  individual  citizen,  the  progress  of  Biblical 
scholarship,  the  consolidation  of  our  scattered  forces ;  these,  and 
many  others,  he  represented,  and  it  would  be  difficult  for.  a 
Baptist  to  gain  a  better  introduction  to  the  period  than  is 
found  in  the  study  of  Clifford’s  life.  We  venture  to  recom- 
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mend  this  use  of  Marchant's  book.  We  believe  that  if  such 
a  book  were  to  become  the  basis  for  study  circles  among  our 
young  people  the  effect  would  be  most  pronounced  in  a 
stronger  emphasis  on  Baptist  principles  and  in  a  full- voiced 
evangelicalism. 

We  have  not  space  here  to  consider  the  numerous  points 
of  value  which  arise  in  the  study  of  such  a  life,  but  reference 
may  be  made  to  one  or  two  which  appear  to  have  a  real 
bearing  on  life  in  our  churches  to-day.  May  we  mention,  to 
begin  with,  the  dedication  of  the  volume.  “  Dedicated  to 
Westboume  Park  Church,  his  first  love  and  his  last.”  The 
days  of  long  ministries  seem  to  be  no  longer  with  us.  There 
are  still  in  our  denomination  men  whose  work  has  been  a 
life  work,  but,  for  the  most  part,  the  long  pastorate  seems  to  be 
the  exception  nowadays.  Our  age  is  more  restless,  we  have 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  Athenians  of  Paul's  day,  the  spirit 
that  is  ever  on  the  look-out  for  something  new.  The  re¬ 
crudescence  of  old  cults,  seen  in  our  modem  e.xamples  of 
spiritism  and  theosophy  and  Christian  Science,  is  very  signi¬ 
ficant,  and  indicates  a  certain  temper  which  many  of  our 
congregations,  and  many  of  bur  ministers,  have  not  escaped. 
On  account  of  the  changed  conditions  of  modern  life,  we 
cannot  lay  down  the  old  rule  in  regard  to  long  pastorates :  but 
we  may  at  least  point  out  the  methods  which  made  a  long 
pastorate  possible  in  Clifford's  case.  When  Clifford  com¬ 
menced  his  ministry,  he  did  not  pitch  his  books  into  a  corner, 
nor  did  he  have  the  conscientious  objection  to  examinations 
that  we  sometimes  find  to-day.  He  set  out  with  the  intention 
of  keeping  his  armour  bright,  and  he  did  not  make  the 
mistake  of  wearing  a  polished  breastplate  and  leaving  his  he'jd 
uncovered.  Once  more,  long  spells  in  the  study  did  not  keep 
Dr.  Clifford  out  of  the  homes,  of  his  people.  His  people  he 
knew  by  their  names,  children  as  well,  and  that  is  one  reason, 
so  his  people  say,  why  respect  for  “the  Doctor”  was  combined 
with  love.  We  might  do  far  worse  than  ponder  over  this, 
In  our  denomination  we  have  erected  many  altars  called 
Committees,  and  many  are  the  things  that  are  sacrificed 
thereon. 

There  is,  again,  the  vexed  question  of  politics.  This 
appears  to  be  a  matter  that  divides  our  ministers  to-day. 
“  Follow  out  the  social  implications  of  the  Gospel  wherever 
they  lead,”  say  some.  “Avoid  the  parties,”  say  others. 
Dr.  Clifford  always  took  his  stand  on  high  principles,  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  declare  his  adherence  to  that  party  which,  in 
his  View,  most  completely  expressed  those  principles.  The 
question  is  a  thorny  one,  and,  say  what  we  may,  men  will 
continue  to  mark  out  their  course  according  to  their  predilec- 
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tions.  But  it  is  very  significant  that  towards  the  end  of  his 
days  Dr.  Clifford  set  out  upon  the  campaign  of  Personal 
Evangelism.  He  did  not  see,  we  may  feel  sure,  any  inherent 
conflict  between  such  a  campaign  and  what  is  commonly  referred 
to  as  “the  preaching  of  the  social  Gospel."  But  after  a  long 
life,  spent  for  the  most  part  in  the  heat  and  dust  of  the 
conflict,  he  was  convinced  that  personal  work,  by  the  whole 
church,  was  the  greatest  need  of  all.  There  are  some  of  us  who 
regard  this  as  his  most  valuable  word  to  ourselves.  There  is, 
doubtless,  a  glamour  about  the  ringing  battles  of  the  platform: 
there  is  a  thrill  about  the  fight  in  the  open  arena  of  politics: 
but  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  let  us  have  the  quiet  personal 
work  among  the  people  whom  we  meet.  Tor  this,  we  have 
the  highest  precedent  of  all,  that  of  Christ  Himself. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  this  note  should  be  the  last  that 
Dr.  Clifford  sounded.  Spirituality  abounded  in  his  ministry 
from  first  to  last,  and  Sir  James  Marchant  has  made  this  clear: 
witness  this  extract  from  the  diary:  “Seventy  years  ago  to- 
“day  I  was  baptized.  This  is  one  of  the  great  days  of  my 
“  life.  Every  time  it  comes  round  my  heart  is  filled  with 
“gratitude  for  the  grace  that  led  me  to  the  act  of  dedication. 
“  It  was  a  day  when  I  accepted  definitely  a  high  ideal — the 
“highest  possible — that  of  a  white  life.  How  abundant  the 
“  mercy  of  God  to  me  in  upholding  me  in  that  ideal  through 
“all  these  years  I  How  overflowing  is  His  love!  How  full 
“His  pardons!  How  comforting  the  assurance  of  His  presence 
“  to  the  end  I  " 

“A  white  life."  That  was  his  ideal,  and  those  who 
knew  him  best  know  how  far  the  ideal  was  made  actual.  If 
Sir  James  Marchant  had  called  his  great  work  The  Book 
of  a  White  Life  he  would  have  summed  up  his  subject  without 
exaggeration.  It  is  this  that  makes  the  book  so  suitable  for  our 
young  men,  both  ministers  and  laymen.  It  is  a  work  that 
is  well  done,  excellently  printed  right  down  to  its  exhaustive 
index,  and  we  hope  that  for  many  years  to  come  young  people 
may  find  in  it  a  great  inspiration.  The  next  best  thing  to 
knowing  Dr.  Clifford  is  to  read  about  him  in  this  book. 


PUBLIC  PBATEB  was  the  theme  of  an  article  in  our 
pages  by  Mr.  William  Olney.  It  has  been  reprinted  by  Mr. 
Alexander  McCay  of  Claremont  Villa,  Northland  Road,  Lon¬ 
donderry.  Those  who  wish  for  a  copy  should  send  him 
twopence.  ,  :  i 


Editorial. 

OUR  contributors  this  quarter  show  variety  in  time  and  place. 

Studies  of  modern  China  are  not  rare,  but  when  made  by 
Chinese  should  be  eagerly  read;  and  to  find  a  Chinese  Christian 
estimating  his  own  country  will  show  how  far  Christianity  has 
struck  root  to  live  its  own  life  there. 

Russia  again  has  become  a  land  of  mystery,  and  Russian 
religion  is  hard  for  a  Westerner  to  understand.  But  the  vital 
religion  is  outside  the  Orthodox  Church,  and  is  in  the  sects,  of 
whom  the  Baptists  are  probably  the  most  important.  The  esti¬ 
mate  here  given  is,  however,  by  a  non- Russian,  and  a  view  through 
other  Slavic  spectacles  has  a  double  interest.  It  may  be  well  to 
note  that  by  “  Greek  Orthodox  Church,”  Mr.  Novotny  means  the 
Russian  Church  in  communion  with  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Churches. 

Jean  Allut  takes  us  back  for  mere  facts  two  centuries.  It 
seems  strange  for  French  prophets  to  tour  Germany  with  pre¬ 
dictions  of  woe,  inspired  as  they  claimed  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 
But  he  who  reads  this  story,  and  then  hears  of  the  “  Pentecostal  ” 
movements  in  the  Baltic  lands  or  in  Australia,  will  see  the  value 
of  history  in  warning  against  such  conceptions  of  the  Spirit’s 
methods  and  aims.  Movements  which  wreck  sane  evangelistic 
work  are  self-condemned. 

i|c  i(c  :|c  lie  i)c  :tt 

Mr.  Lewis,  of  Pennsylvania,  shows  the  value  of  historical 
research  in  quite  another  way.  The  Bibliography  promoted  by 
the  Baptist  Union  has  enabled  him  to  identify  and  understand  a 
unique  pamphlet ;  and  this  in  its  turn  throws  light  on  the  dangers 
to  evangelicalism  in  our  Western  Association  130  years  ago. 

Modern  Associations  have  their  own  contributions  to  make, 
and  we  have  much  pleasure  to  present  overleaf  the  Presidential 
address  to  the  Bristol  Association,  delivered  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ings  last  25  June,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hayward,  of  Bath. 

♦  ♦♦♦♦♦ 

This  number  takes  us  half-way  through  our  second  volume. 
If  increased  support  is  continued  throughout  1925,  we  hope  to 
announce  an  improved  programme  for  the  third  volume. 
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The  Church  and  the  Kingdom. 

The  recent  conference  at  Birmingham  on  Christian  Politics, 
Economics,  and  Citizenship,  indicates  the  modern  emphasis 
of  the  religious  mind.  The  primary  concern  to-day  is  with  the 
idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  C.O.P.E.C.  registers  the  intense 
earnestness  with  which  representatives  of  the  various  Christian 
bodies  are  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  the  Kingdom,  and  are  re¬ 
solving  to  realise  it,  by  the  enabling  of  God,  in  the  present  order. 
For  this  reason  it  behoves  us  to  investigate  the  relation  of  the 
Church  to  the  Kingdom.  Is  the  Church,  for  instance,  identical 
with  the  Kingdom,  or  to  be  distinguished  from  it?  This  is  a 
question  concerning  which  our  masters,  the  theologians,  differ. 
Some  affirm  that  there  is  little  difference  in  principle  between  the 
Church  and  the  Kingdom.  Moreover,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  in  practice,  as  history  shows,  the  visible  Church  has  func¬ 
tioned  as  if  it  were  the  complete  outward  embodiment  of  the 
Kingdom.  How  otherwise  are  we  to  explain  its  complacency  in 
the  presence  of  evils,  social  and  political,  without  its  pale? 

There  are  others,  however,  and  they  form  the  majority 
to-day,  who  claim  that  the  Kingdom  is  wider  than  the  Church. 
Some,  indeed,  declare  that  it  is  greater  than  the  Church,  and 
by  the  term  they  appear  to  mean  not  greater  in  dimension,  but 
greater  in  quality.  The  Kingdom,  they  say,  is  the  end,  and  the 
Church  is  the  means — the  instrument — by  which  God  ordains  to 
promote  it.  Now,  no  one  questions  that  it  is  the  mission  of  the 
Church  to  realise  the  Kingdom;  but,  in  my  judgment,  this  fact 
does  not  constitute  the  Church  as  inferior  to  the  Kingdom.  I  shall 
return  to  this  later;  I  would,  however,  say  here  that  we  must  be 
on  our  guard  lest,  in  magnifying  the  Kingdom,  we  belittle  the 
Church  of  the  living  God,  which  is  the  pillar  and  ground  of  the 
truth.  I  may  perhaps  explain,  if  only  because  the  term  is  used 
so  variously,  that  by  the  Church  I  mean,  throughout  this  address, 
unless  otherwise  stated,  the  ideal  Holy  Catholic  Church.  What 
we  have  in  view,  in  our  modern  outlook,  is  the  ideal  Kingdom  of 
God;  and,  for  a  just  estimate  of  values,  we  need  to  relate  to  it, 
not  the  actual,  but  the  ideal  Church. 

I. 

What,  then,  is  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom  as  expressed  in  the 
New  Testament?  There  is  no  simple  notion;  the  idea  is  com¬ 
plex  :  but  in  the  main  three  conceptions  are  distinguished.  First 
of  all,  our  Lord  seemed  to  identify  the  Kingdom  with  the  Church, 
when  He  said  to  Peter,  “  On  this  rock  I  will  build  My  Church ; 
.  .  .  and  I  will  give  to  thee  the  keys  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heavfin.” 
In  other  passages,  the  Kingdom  is  synonymous  with  the  bliss  of 
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the  Hereafter.  Consider,  for  example,  that  glowing  prediction 
of  the  Master :  “  There  shall  the  righteous  shine  forth  as  the  sun 
in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Father.”  Once  more,  in  other  contexts, 
Christ  evidently  means  by  the  Kingdom  the  rule  of  God  in  the 
individual,  and  in  society.  He  sets  forth  this  religious  and 
ethical  realm  of  the  divine — this  spiritual  reign — as  the  supreme 
quest,  the  chief  good,  for  mankind :  “  Seek  ye  first  the  Kingdom 
of  God,  and  His  righteousness.”  He  reveals  that  this  Kingdom 
of  God  has  already  come,  and  is  ever  coming.  It  is  like  leaven — 
an  intensive  spiritual  principle,  silent,  contagious,  all  pervasive 
in  its  operations.  It  is  like  the  seed  of  a  mustard-plant — an 
expansive  influence,  externally  manifest  in  the  whole  complex 
of  human  relations,  in  the  disposition,  the  laws,  and  institutions 
of  nations.  For,  to  quote  the  late  Dr.  Orr,  “  it  is  not  the  idea  of 
Jesus  that  this  Kingdom  should  be  confined  solely  to  the  inward 
life;  it  is  rather  a  principle  working  from  within  outwards  for  the 
renewal  and  transformation  of  every  part  of  every  department 
of  our  earthly  existence  (marriage,  the  family,  the  state,  social 
life,  etc.).  The  Kingdom  is  not  fully  come  till  everything  in 
human  life,  in  the  relations  of  men  and  society,  is  brought  into 
complete  harmony  with  the  will  of  God.” 

Now,  it  is  this  conception  of  the  Kingdom,  as  the  rule  of  the 
divine  righteousness  and  love,  all  sovereign  in  every  relation  of 
human  life,  which  has  captured  the  imagination,  and  is  firing  the 
zeal,  of  modern  Christendom.  His  followers  recall  that  the 
Master  came  “preaching  the  Gospel  of  the  Reign”  (as  Dr.  Moffatt 
renders  the  passage),  “  and  healing  all  the  sickness  and  disease  of 
the  people.”  Further,  they  note  that  He  sent  forth  His  band 
of  disciples  with  the  command,  “  Preach  as  you  go,  tell  men,  the 
Reign  of  heaven  is  near.  Heal  the  sick,  cleanse  lepers,  cast  out 
demons.”  They  also  observe  that  where  the  Kingdom  came, 
there  the  life  of  men  was  exalted,  their  woes  compassionated, 
and  their  burdens  eased.  And,  besides  all  this,  the  teaching  of 
the  New  Testament  is  not  overlooked,  that  any  who,  by  their 
brotherhood,  so  manifest  the  genius  of  the  Kingdom,  themselves 
become  in  the  Beyond  possessors  of  the  Kingdom  in  its  eternal 
fulness  :  “  Come,  ye  blessed  of  My  Father,  inherit  the  Kingdom 
prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  .  .  .  for 
inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  ye  did  it 
unto  Me.”  Hence  the  significant  emphasis  of  the  modern  mind. 

II. 

It  will  be  clear,  from  what  we  have  understood  of  its  idea, 
that  the  Kingdom  is  wider  than  the  Church.  The  Church  is,  or 
should  be,  the  visible  expression  on  earth  of  the  spiritual  aspects 
of  the  Kingdom.  But  the  Church,  as  an  organised  fellowship. 
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dees  not  embody  the  complex  whole  of  the  Kingdom;  for  that 
whole,  as  we  have  seen,  extends  beyond  the  visible  society  of 
believers,  and  is,  or  shall  be,  immanent  in  every  department  of 
human  life.  The  Church  is  Christ’s  Body — the  extension  in  time 
of  His  incarnation ;  and,  in  the  measure  in  which  that  Body  pos¬ 
sesses  the  fulness  of  Him,  who  filleth  all  in  all,  it  is  Christ’s  mind, 
revealing  the  Will  of  God  to  mankind — it  is  His  heart,  seeking  ' 
and  saving  the  lost — it  is  His  hands  and  feet,  ministering  succour 
to  the  forlorn;  but  in  all  this  activity  the  Church  realises  the 
Kingdom,  which  is  one  with  it,  yet  something  other  and  wider 
than  it,  even  the  reign  of  God  in  the  world  at  large.  For  the 
Kingdom  overflows  the  Church  and  fertilises  the  parched  and 
barren  life  of  mankind,  even  as  the  flood-waters  of  the  Nile 
overflow  the  channel  of  that  historic  stream,  and  irrigate  the 
thirsty  land. 

But  I  would  not  say  that  the  Kingdom  is  greater  than  the 
Church  :  that  is,  in  any  sense  disparaging  to  the  Church.  We 
must  not  forget  that  the  true  subjects  of  the  Kingdom  are 
identical  with  the  true  members  of  the  Church.  In  so  far  as  we 
conceive  the  Kingdom  to  be  wider  than  the  Church,  we  think  of 
it  in  terms  of  its  principles,  and  of  their  influence  in  the  mani¬ 
fold  relations  of  life,  rather  than  of  its  subjects.  For  whosoever 
is  truly  within  the  Kingdom  is  also  of  the  Church  invisible, 
whether  his  name  is  registered  on  our  denominational  rolls  or 
not.  So  that,  as  regards  its  human  subjects,  the  Kingdom  is  not 
even  greater  numerically  than  the  Church.  Neither  is  it  greater 
qualitatively.  Nothing  under  heaven  is  greater  than  the  Church, 
ideally  conceived.  Redeemed  personalities  are  greater  than  eman¬ 
cipating  principles — the  principle  exists  for  the  personality. 

T ransfigured  lives  are  greater  than  illuminating  ideas — the  idea  is 
the  servant  of  the  soul.  The  destiny  of  the  Church  is  ineffably 
sublime.  Christ  loved  the  Church,  and  gave  Himself  up  for  it, 
that  He  might  present  it  to  Himself  a  glorious  Church;  and 
that  destiny  comprehends,  in  the  mercy  and  grace  of  God,  the 
ultimate  inheritance  of  the  Kingdom  throughout  the  ages  of  the 
ages.  So  that,  while  it  is  true  to  say  that  the  Church  is  a  means 
to  an  end,  I  suggest  with  diffidence  that  it  does  not  express  the 
reality  to  affirm  as  does  that  honoured  teacher.  Dr.  Horton,  in 
his  book  on  The  Mystical  Quest  of  Christ,  that  the  Church 
is  “  only  a  means  to  an  end,  the  immediate  instrument  for  the 
realisation  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth.”  The  Church  should 
be  the  beating  heart  of  the  Kingdom  here,  and  it  shall  be  its  bright 
and  consummate  expression  hereafter. 

III. 

Whether,  in  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  relation  of 
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the  Church  to  the  Kingdom,  I  have  carried  you  with  me  or  not, 
we  shall  all  be  agreed  that  it  is  the  mission  of  the  Church  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  Kingdom.  W e  are  not  here  simply  to  fit  ourselves  for  a 
heaven  to  be.  It  belongs  to  us  to  seek  to  bring  that  heaven  down 
to  this  present  earth.  The  Kingdom  is  the  realm  of  heaven;  it 
is  heavenly  in  its  origin,  its  nature,  and  its  expression  :  for  this 
reason  our  Lord  has  taught  His  Church  to  pray,  “  Our  Father 
.  .  .  Thy  Kingdom  come,  Thy  will  be  done,  in  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven.”  The  colonies  of  veteran  soldiers,  which  ancient  Rome 
planted  in  strategic  areas  of  her  far-flung  dominions  retained  their 
political  rights  of  Roman  citizenship  and  modelled  their  govern¬ 
ment  on  that  of  the  mother  city.  They  sought  to  reproduce  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  the  capital,  insomuch  that  they  became 
Rome  in  miniature.  Philippi  was  such  a  colony;  and  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Church  there  understood  perfectly  Paul’s  allusion 
when  he  wrote :  “  Our  citizenship  is  in  heaven.”  They  lived  in 
Philippi,  but  their  political  citizenship,  of  which  they  were  so 
proud,  was  of  Rome.  “  Even  so,”  says  Paul  to  them,  in  effect, 

“  your  spiritual  citizenship  is  above — you  are  a  ‘  colony  of 
heaven.’  ”  And  he  surely  implies  that  just  as  the  Roman 
colonists  sought  to  make  of  their  cities  fac-similies  of  Rome,  so 
should  the  Philippian  Church,  and  all  other  redeemed  communi¬ 
ties,  aim  to  establish  on  earth  the  righteousness  and  truth,  the 
purity  and  love,  of  heaven.  Consider  in  this  connection  the  sig¬ 
nificant  vision  of  the  Exile  of  Patmos  :  “  And  I,  John,  saw  the 
Holy  City,  New  Jerusalem,  coming  down  from  God  out  of  heaven, 
prepared  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband.  And  I  heard  a 
great  voice  out  of  heaven  saying.  Behold  the  tabernacle  of  God 
is  with  men,  and  He  will  dwell  with  them,  and  they  shall  be  His 
people.”  That  vision  epitomises  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  It  has  reference,  as  I  believe,  to  what  shall  be  hereafter; 
but  I  hold,  with  equal  conviction,  that  it  contains  the  promise  of 
what  may  be  now.  The  vision  is  the  challenge  of  the  ideal — 
the  divine  summons  to  the  Church  to  build  the  City  of  God  in 
this  present  world.  Brethren,  is  it  faith,  or  is  it  our  lack  of 
faith,  that  prompts  us  to  relegate  the  heavenly  to  some  apocalyp¬ 
tic  future? 

“  But,”  some  one  may  ask,  “  is  this  ideal  practicable?  ”  For 
answer  you  have  the  testimony  of  history.  We  must  not  permit 
our  very  valid  dissatisfaction  with  things  as  they  are  to  blind 
our  eyes  to  the  difference  that  Christianity  has  made  in  the  world. 
”  The  nations  of  them  which  are  saved,”  says  the  Seer  of 
Patmos,  “  shall  walk  in  the  light  of  that  city ;  and  the  kings  of 
the  earth  do  bring  their  glory  and  honour  into  it.”  That  has 
happened,  and  is  happening.  Look,  for  example,  to  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  or  to  tracts  of  Africa.  To  those  regions  belonged 
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the  dark  places  of  the  earth,  where  were  the  habitations  of 
cruelty:  but,  to-day,  their  chiefs  and  peoples  are  bringing  the 
glory  and  honour  of  uplifted  nations  into  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
What  was  England  achieving  when,  at  the  cost  of  twenty  million 
sterling,  she  liberated  the  slaves  of  Jamaica?  She  was  bringing 
the  glory  and  honour  of  her  humanity  into  the  City  of  God.  That 
also  is  what  America  is  attempting  by  her  great  act  of  self¬ 
repression  in  the  prohibition  of  alcohol — she  is  seeking  to  bring 
the  glory  and  honour  of  her  national  “  self-reverence,  self- 
knowledge,  self-control,”  into  the  Heavenly  City.  Even  so,  the 
many  nations,  from  China  to  Peru,  which  have  entered  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  are  bringing  the  glory  and 
honour  of  the  will  to  universal  peace  into  the  New  Jerusalem. 
The  Kingdom  is  being  progressively  realised.  “  It  is  not,”  to 
quote  the  words  of  Papini,  in  his  Story  of  Christ,  “  the  forgotten 
dream  of  a  poor  Jew,  who  lived  twenty  centuries  ago.  .  .  .  The 
Kingdom  is  of  to-day,  of  to-morrow,  of  all  time,  a  future  reality, 
a  living  actual  reality.” 

The  call  of  the  hour,  therefore,  to  the  Church  is  solemnly  to 
rededicate  itself  to  the  service  of  the  Kingdom.  It  is  humiliating 
tc  realise  that  the  impact  of  the  Church  on  the  life  of  the  nations 
has  been  relatively  so  feeble  and  futile.  The  growth  and  spread 
of  civilization  during  the  past  century  has  been  prodigious.  The 
introduction  of  machinery  into  industry,  the  application  of  the 
discoveries  of  science,  the  annihilation  of  distance  by  means  of 
the  steamship  and  railways,  the  telegraph  and  wireless,  have 
produced  a  new  civilisation.  But,  alas  !  this  expanding  body  of 
civilisation  has  not  been  informed  and  inspired  to  the  degree  it 
might  have  been  by  a  Christian  soul.  The  progress  of  industry 
and  commerce  has  been  attended  by  evils  which  have  embittered 
the  masses.  Poverty  and  slumdom  make  virtue  difficult,  and  vice 
resistless  for  many  of  their  victims.  The  vices  of  gambling  and 
intemperance  pervade  and  corrupt  our  national  life.  While,  to 
crown  the  appalling  indictment,  despite  the  presence  in  its  midst 
of  the  Church  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  Christendom  drifted  into 
the  colossal  horror  of  the  Great  War,  with  all  its  tragic  entail 
of  blood  and  tears,  and  moral  anarchy.  If  there  is  one  lesson 
more  than  another  taught  us  by  such  grim  facts,  it  is  that  the 
inherent,  natural  tendency  of  civilisation  is  not  towards  the  good, 
is  not  productive  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  A  false  optimism  is 
both  stupid  and  wicked.  It  is  futile  to  trust  in  a  vague  and 
passive  way  that  ‘‘  somehow  good  will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill.” 
“  The  progress  of  mankind,”  as  Edward  Caldwell  Moore  has  said, 
“  is  a  task.  It  is  something  to  which  the  worthy  human  spirit  is 
called  upon  to  make  contribution :  progress  is  not  a  natural 
necessity,  it  is  an  ethical  obligation.”  I  would  add  it  is  the 
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spiritual  obligation  of  the  Church.  It  is  not  for  you  and  me  “  to 
know  the  times  and  seasons  ”  of  the  Kingdom,  “  which  the  Father 
hath  set  within  His  own  authority.”  But,  in  respect  of  the  King¬ 
dom,  we  receive  power,  as  the  Pentecostal  Spirit  comes  upon  us, 
and  become  witnesses  unto  Christ.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  not  for  us 
to  know  the  epochs  in  which  the  Kingdom  will  emerge,  or  the 
periods  within  such  epochs  that  shall  be  especially  critical  for  the 
Kingdom;  but  it  is  for  us,  nevertheless,  as  Christ’s  witnesses,  to 
shape  such  epochs ;  and  to  this  end  power  is  ours. 

Note  that  the  power  is  ours  as  individual  units  composing 
the  fellowship  of  the  Church.  It  is  not  by  the  Church  as  an 
abstract  idea,  but  by  the  Church  as  an  active  society  of  redeemed 
and  consecrated  men  and  women  that  God  establishes  his  reign  on 
earth.  “  It  is  to  be  remembered,”  says  Prof.  H.  R.  Mackintosh, 
“  that  the  religious  life  of  man  has  always  moved  upward,  not 
by  the  influence  of  abstract  conceptions,  however  rich  or  versatile, 
but  by  the  power  of  great  personalities.  Each  vast  movement 
starts  with  a  man.  It  rises  into  strength  because  an  idea  and  a 
mind  have  become  fused  in  one — the  thought  embodied  in  a  soul, 
the  soul  dedicated  to  the  thought  and  acting  only  in  its  service.” 
How  true !  Reflect,  for  example,  upon  any  time  or  season  of  the 
Kingdom  in  the  past,  and  you  will  find  yourself  associating  it  in 
your  mind  with  some  God-inspired  man,  who  was  the  divine  agent 
in  effecting  it.  For  instance,  you  connect  the  first  missionary 
expansion  of  the  Church  with  Paul;  the  Reformation  with 
Luther;  the  emancipation  of  the  slave  in  Jamaica  with  Wilber- 
force,  or  in  America  with  Lincoln ;  prison  reform  with  Howard  : 
“  God’s  one  deliberate  method,”  as  Carey — himself  a  shining 
illustration  of  the  truth — said,  “  is  to  work  through  consecrated 
men.” 

So  the  Church  member  must  consecrate  himself  if,  in 
England,  the  Kingdom  is  to  come.  Your  part  and  my  part  may 
be  humble,  but  it  will  be  no  less  real  and  privileged.  The  lines 
of  Kipling,  on  the  Glory  of  the  Garden,  are  to  the  point  here : 
Our  England  is  a  garden  that  is  full  of  stately  views. 

Of  borders,  beds,  and  shrubberies,  and  lawns,  and  avenues. 

With  statues  on  the  terraces,  and  peacocks  strutting  by; 

But  the  glory  of  the  garden  lies  in  more  than  meets  the  eye. 

Our  England  is  a  garden,  and  such  gardens  are  not  made 
By  singing :  “  Oh,  how  beautiful,”  and  sitting  in  the  shade. 

While  better  men  than  we  go  out  and  start  their  working  lives 
At  grubbing  weeds  from  garden-paths  with  broken  dinner-knives. 

Oh,  Adam  was  a  gardener,  and  God  who  made  him  sees 
That  half  a  proper  gardener’s  work  is  done  upon  his  knees. 
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So  when  your  work  is  finished,  you  can  wash  your  hands  and  pray 

For  the  glory  of  the  garden,  that  it  may  not  pass  away! 

And  the  glory  of  the  garden  it  shall  never  pass  away! 

IV. 

But  granted  that  it  is  the  mission  of  the  Church  to  promote 
the  Kingdom,  to  what  must  we  direct  our  chief  effort?  I  would 
say  that  we  should  aim  primarily  at  the  evangelisation  of  all 
classes  of  the  people.  The  world  looks  to  us  and  loudly  chal¬ 
lenges  us  to  witness  more  boldly  to  the  ideals  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  Let  us  tell  our  brother  men  candidly  that  the  true 
Kingdom  comes  within  the  human  heart.  “  Except  a  man  be 
born  anew  he  cannot  see  the  Kingdom  of  God.”  “  Except  ye 
turn,  and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into 
the  Kingdom  of  God.”  Our  Lord  came  preaching  the  gospel  of 
the  Kingdom;  but  there  was  one  imperative  word  with  which 
He  introduced  His  message :  “  Repent,  for  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  is  at  hand.”  Men  may  become  beneficiaries  of  certain 
material  results  of  the  presence  of  the  Kingdom  in  the  world,  and 
yet  know  nothing  of  its  transforming  power  in  the  personal  life, 
or  of  its  joy  eternal.  Let  us  imagine  that  our  fondest  dreams  for 
society  have  materialised.  Our  cities  have  become  garden  cities; 
war  is  abolished;  alcohol  is  prohibited;  pauperism  is  unknown; 
every  citizen  enjoys  equality  of  opportunity;  education  and  cul¬ 
ture  grace  the  lives  of  all — suppose  Utopia,  the  most  perfect 
material  civilisation — would  such  a  kingdom  suffice  for  man  made 
in  the  image  of  God?  Ah,  these  things  are  worthy  in  their  degree; 
but  they  do  not  constitute  the  soul’s  deeper  content.  In  the  final 
analysis,  “  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink,  but 
righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.”  Equality 
of  opportunity  cannot  bind  up  a  broken  heart.  Material  well¬ 
being  is  no  salve  for  a  wounded  conscience.  Moreover,  whatever 
progress  we  achieve,  there  is  one  enemy  we  cannot  destroy.  Our 
human  love  may  become  more  tender;  but  that  enemy  will  in¬ 
trude  his  sable  presence,  leaving  the  heart  the  more  desolate  as 
it  has  loved  the  more.  “  The  days  of  our  years  are  three-score 
years  and  ten.”  No  progress  can  eliminate  that  reality.  The 
Kingdom  mocks  men  if  it  hold  the  promise  of  nothing  more  than 
material  good.  As  mortal  and  as  sinful  men,  who  would  say  at 
the  last,  “  O  death,  where  is  thy  sting,  O  grave,  where  is  thy 
victory?”  we  have  need  of  a  Kingdom  that  redeems  us  from 
the  thraldom  of  sin,  and  begets  us  into  a  living  hope. 

If  we  see  men  as  Christ  saw  them,  under  the  aspect  of 
eternity,  we  shall  not  make  the  mistake  of  confounding  the 
Kingdom  with  its  external  results.  We  shall  strive  the  rather 
to  establish  God’s  rule  in  the  heart  of  the  individual  as  the  secret 
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of  his  highest  well-being.  For  Christ,  who  knew  what  was  in 
men,  saw  them,  despite  their  sinfulness,  as  holding  within  them¬ 
selves  potencies  unspeakable,  and  full  of  glory.  He  died  for  men, 
unquestionably,  because  they  were  bankrupt  utterly,  apart  from 
the  riches  of  His  grace ;  but,  as  has  been  finely  said.  He  also  died 
for  men  because  they  were  “  worth  dying  for.”  The  materialist 
regards  men  as  being  but  links  in  the  chain  of  a  mechanical  pro¬ 
cess — links  of  the  machinery  of  the  universe,  which,  by  the  way, 
have  this  peculiarity  that  though  mechanisms  they  can  reason 
about  themselves.  Your  economist  is  tempted  to  conceive  of  his 
fellows  as  producers  merely.  But  Christ  says  to  men,  you  are 
more  than  a  process,  you  are  something  other  than  mere  agents 
of  production;  you  bear  on  your  brow  the  signature  of  My 
Father,  you  enshrine  in  your  hearts  capacities  with  which  eternity 
alone  is  commensurate;  and  the  Kingdom  that  I  can  give  you 
may  be  in  you  as  a  well  of  water,  springing  up  into  eternal  life. 
We  must  get  back  to  our  Lord’s  sense  of  human  values  ere  we 
attempt  to  realise  His  Kingdom  in  the  world.  Dr.  L.  P.  Jacks, 
in  his  Hibbert  Lecture  on  “  Immortality  in  a  Living  Universe,” 
quotes  Kant’s  definition  of  a  moral  world.  “  It  is  a  place  where 
persons,  individual  persons,  are  treated  as  ends  in  themselves,  and 
not  as  means  or  instruments  to  an  end  beyond  themselves.”  And 
Dr.  Jacks  goes  on  to  say :  “If  I  treat  you  (or  you  treat  me) 
as  merely  an  instrument,  which  I  may  use  for  furthering  some  end 
of  my  own,  then,  no  matter  how  high  that  purpose  of  mine  may 
be, ...  I  am  not  treating  you  morally,  but  immorally.”  Persons  ! 
persons !  each  an  end  in  himself — ^but  if  you  regard  men  thus, 
not  in  terms  of  Capital,  or  in  terms  of  Labour,  not  in  terms  of 
masses  and  in  terms  of  caste,  but  in  terms  of  human  values,  your 
primary  aim  will  be  to  win  them  back  to  God,  and  to  set  their 
feet  in  those  high  paths  of  their  appointed  destiny. 

Further,  it  should  be  recognised,  that  your  true  evangelist, 
who  is  actuated  by  his  sense  of  human  values,  proves,  at  the  same 
time,  your  keenest  reformer :  for  his  indignation  is  fierce  before 
any  system  which  degrades  personality.  Chiefly  he  is  concerned 
to  persuade  men  to  enter  the  Kingdom  for  themselves;  but  he 
abhors  with  all  his  strength  those  wrongs  that  deprive  men,  made 
in  the  image  of  God,  of  the  sanctions  of  the  Kingdom  in  their 
social  life. 

Once  more,  the  Church  must  begin  with  the  individual  if 
we  are  to  realise  our  social  aims.  For  unless  a  sufficient  number 
of  the  units  of  society  are  governed  by  the  principles  of  the 
Kingdom,  its  reign  cannot  sw'ay  the  conscience  nor  actuate  the 
will  of  the  community.  It  is  not  by  legislation  that  the  Kingdom 
comes  in  the  social  order;  it  is  by  renunciation  and  by  brother¬ 
hood,  that  is,  by  the  sacrificial  spirit  of  Christ  manifest  in  the 
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various  relations  of  life.  The  Golden  Rule  is  not  to  be  en¬ 
forced  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Legislation  may  express  its  spirit, 
it  never  creates  it.  “  If,”  says  Dr.  Garvie,  “  in  the  past  the 
Christian  Church  had  been  less  eager  to  legislate,  and  more 
anxious  to  convert,  more  concerned  about  renewing  the  character 
and  less  about  ruling  the  conduct  of  men,  the  Christian  ideal 
might  have  been  nearer  realisation  than  it  is.”  It  is  so.  You  need 
Christian  industrialists  in  order  to  moralise  industry.  You  re¬ 
quire  Christian  diplomatists  in  order  to  ennoble  diplomacy.  You 
must  have  a  Christian  democracy  if  you  would  transfigure  the 
present  order;  for  nothing  but  the  rule  of  Christ  acknowledged 
in  the  heart  of  democracy  can  eradicate  selfishness  and  constrain 
it  to  use  its  will  for  good,  its  power  for  righteousness.  Principles ! 
Ideals !  These  do  not  effect  themselves.  They  are  contingent 
upon  character.  Consider  the  French  Revolution.  They  had 
heavenly  principles  in  those  days — Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity; 
but  they  fell  into  hellish  practices  : 

“  A  wild  and  dream-like  trade  of  blood  and  guile. 

Too  foolish  for  a  tear,  too  wicked  for  a  smile.” 

What  was  it  that  restrained  England  in  that  period  ?  The  Metho¬ 
dist  evangelists'.  The  historian  affirms  that  the  Revolution  took 
a  different  course  in  England,  leading  to  the  Reform  Measures, 
because  the  Great  Revival  had  given  sanity,  poise,  restraint, 
character,  to  the  people.  By  the  services  of  the  men  who,  in 
village,  town,  and  city,  heralded  the  Gospel  of  the  Reign,  the 
country  was  spared  the  terrors  of  a  period  that  was  lurid  with 
horror.  We  must  evangelise  if  Christ  is  to  reign. 

But,  in  conclusion,  at  the  same  time  the  Church  must  witness, 
with  no  uncertain  testimony,  to  the  social  implications  of  the 
Kingdom.  We  must  boldly  insist  that  economics  and  politics 
reflect  the  moral  obligations  of  the  Kingdom;  that  the  marriage 
relationship,  as  the  basis  of  any  worthy  state,  that  the  amusements, 
the  sport,  and  the  habits  of  the  community,  shall  express  “  what¬ 
soever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honourable,  what¬ 
soever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever 
things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report.  “  Com¬ 
fort  ye,  comfort  ye  my  people,  saith  your  God.”  Speak  ye  first 
to  the  heart  of  the  people,  telling  of  the  enriching  mercy  of  a 
pardoning  God.  Then  “  prepare  ye  in  the  wilderness  (in  the 
barren  tracts  of  the  national  life),  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make 
straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  for  our  God.”  For  “  these  ye 
ought  to  have  done,  and  not  to  have  left  the  other  undone.”  Our 
Father  which  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  Thy  name.  Thy 
Kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done,  in  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven. 

T.  HAYWARD. 


What  a  Chinaman  thinks  of  China. 

[The  writer  of  this  article,  Mr.  P.  H.  Wang,  was  an  interpreted 
in  France  with  the  Chinese  Labour  Corps,  and  is  now  a  student  in 
Regent’s  Park  College,  preparing  for  evangelistic  zvork  in  his  native 
land.] 

IT  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  nothing  is  more  serious  and 
critical  than  the  present  situation  of  China.  She  is  suffering 
from  internal  strife  and  external  pressure.  It  is  difficult  to  bring 
order  out  of  the  chaos  into  which  she  has  fallen.  Selfish  mili¬ 
tarists  still  hold  the  sway  in  her  government;  her  people  are 
constantly  disturbed  by  bandits  and  ill-disciplined  soldiers ;  official 
corruption  and  social  evil  are  everywhere  rampant;  while  her 
morality  is  at  a  low  ebb  and  her  old  religion  loses  its  grip.  Indeed, 
China  seems  to  be  in  a  hopeless  condition,  and  discouraging  cir¬ 
cumstances  have  often  overwhelmed  many  a  Christian  who 
labours  and  prays  for  her  with  despair. 

What  is  the  real  trouble  with  China,  then?  It  is  true  that  at 
present  nobody  can  prophesy  what  she  will  be  the  next  moment. 
For  China  now  is  in  the  transitional  stage  of  reorganisation  and 
reconstruction.  The  chaos  and  restlessness  are  due  partly  to  the 
conflict  between  the  old  traditions  and  the  Western  ideals,  and 
partly  to  the  consequent  desires  for  reform.  It  is  like  the  sudden 
bursting  of  a  huge  shell  under  great  explosive  forces.  These 
forces  are  the  various  new  activities — political,  intellectual,  social, 
and  religious. 

With  regard  to  politics  in  China,  the  picture  is  a  dark  one. 
But  this  is  a  natural  consequence  of  change,  and  we  Chinese 
have  to  face  it.  In  the  past,  China  had  been  uninfluenced  from 
abroad  for  four  thousand  years  on  account  of  geographical 
isolation.  All  on  a  sudden,  and  quite  without  preparation,  her 
isolation  was  destroyed  through  the  wonderful  inventions  that 
enabled  nations  to  communicate  easily  with  the  most  distant 
countries,  and  she  could  no  longer  govern  her  people  by  the  closed- 
door  policy.  But  on  account  of  the  ideal  of  liberty,  and  the  rise 
of  the  democratic  spirit,  and  the  new  situation  caused  by  losses 
of  territory,  the  ancient  despotic  government  was  suddenly  over¬ 
thrown,  and  a  republic  was  founded.  As  the  majority  of  her 
people  have  little  experience,  and  take  no  interest  in  the  new 
ty.stem  of  government,  the  ambitious  militari.sts  have  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  opportunity  and  constantly  wage  war  with  each  other 
for  their  own  ends.  On  the  one  hand  the  militarists  are  toO' 
selfish  t )  loose  their  grip  on  the  government ;  on  the  other  hand. 
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Young  China  struggles  in  vain  for  an  ideal  republic;  while  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  suffer  immensely  without  knowing  the 
real  cause  of  their  trouble.  This  is  why  China  is  in  such  a 
chaotic  condition. 

At  the  root  of  all  these  troubles  there  are  two  potent  in¬ 
fluences — universal  greed  for  gain,  and  ignorance  on  the  part  of 
the  people'.  Were  all  the  military  governors  like  the  Christian 
General  Feng,  who  seems  to  be  a  real  model  of  Governor,  there 
would  not  be  so  much  trouble.  Therefore  the  Christian  Church 
in  China  is  confronted  with  a  greater  task  than  ever  before  to 
supply  the  spiritual  forces  that  shall  educate  the  people  in  both 
the  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship  in  a  modern  State,  and  set 
before  the  leaders  a  loftier  vision  of  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of 
others. 

But  it  needs  time  to  develop  a  healthy  political  condition  in 
China,  as  we  can  understand  if  one  remembers  the  long  course 
of  steady  development  of  constitutional  government  in  England, 
the  bitter  experience  and  struggle  of  France  in  passing  from  a 
despotic  government  to  its  present  constitution,  and  the  benefits 
which  Americans  enjoyed  from  their  ancestors,  and  which  enabled 
them  with  such  speed  to  develop  so  prosperous  a  country. 

In  China  there  are  not  only  political  but  also  intellectual 
changes.  It  is  an  amazing  thing  to  observe  the  change  of  China’s 
attitude  towards  Western  civilization.  Not  long  ago  most 
European  writers  criticised  the  Chinese  as  the  most  conservative 
people  in  the  world,  as  always  referring  back  to  time  immemorial 
and  despising  what  is  modern.  So  they  said,  “  What  was  good 
enough  for  his  great-grandfather,  according  to  the  Chinese,  was 
good  enough  for  him.”  This  is  no  longer  the  case  with  Young 
China,  which  is  swinging  too  much  to  the  other  extreme.  To-day, 
anything  with  a  modern  stamp  is  good,  and  people  have  such  a 
keen  appetite  for  western  civilization,  that  they  are  in  danger  of 
swallowing  what  is  bad  as  well  as  what  is  good. 

A  new  movement,  like  what  is  called  the  Renaissance  in 
Europe  at  the  end  of  the  Middle  Age,  has  broken  out  in  China. 
At  first  this  movement  was  only  a  revolution  in  Chinese  literature, 
but  now  it  gives  the  people  a  new  conception  of  religion  and 
philosophy,  it  encourages  criticism  about  social  problems,  it 
develops  the  Chinese  language,  and  provokes  inquiry  into  Chris¬ 
tianity,  hitherto  regarded  as  a  foreign  hostile  religion.  This  is 
the  first  time  that  Chinese  have  begun  to  think  independently 
without  seeking  some  shelter  in  the  past,  and  therefore  naturally 
some  of  them  are  iconoclastic  in  outlook,  impatient  in  enterprise, 
and  superficial  in  thought. 

The  motto  of  this  movement  is,  “  Let  us  save  the  countrj'  by 
science  and  democracy.”  But  western  civilisation  is  destructive 
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without  religious  teaching  and  moral  ideals.  To  prevent  this 
movement  from  going  astray,  Christian  leaders  have  strongly 
asserted  the  claims  of  spiritual  religion.  On  the  one  hand,  there 
are  those  who  have  Christian  ideals  and  interpret  western  civi¬ 
lisation  as  a  product  of  Christian  thought ;  and  on  the  other  hand 
are  those  who  are  overcome  by  materialism  and  explain  western 
civilisation  as  a  natural  result  of  evolution.  This  struggle  has 
been  carried  on  more  furiously  than  the  political  one.  The 
victory  or  defeat  of  Christianity  in  China  does  not  only  concern 
China,  but  also  the  whole  world. 

When  we  come  to  the  social  life  of  China,  we  find  the  same 
two  forces  wrestling — the  old  traditions  and  the  new  ideals. 
There  is  no  more  perplexing  and  difficult  problem  confronting 
the  Church  than  the  harmonizing  of  the  new  and  old  ideas. 
First  of  all  we  have  the  breakdown  of  the  old  patriarchal  family. 
In  developing  a  new  system  of  family  life  along  the  model  of 
the  West,  whose  best  points  are  the  spirit  of  freedom,  self- 
determination,  and  spontaneity,  we  can  easily  destroy  the  beauty 
of  filial  duty,  the  comfort  of  the  parents  in  their  old  age,  and 
the  protection  of  the  young.  ■  Many  a  family  has  experienced 
much  injury  in  passing  from  one  form  to  the  other.  The  most 
successful  compromise  can  be  found  only  in  Christian  families. 
The  parents  are  bringing  up  their  children  to  be  self-dependent, 
while  the  children  love  their  parents  with  filial  spirit.  The  new 
sense  of  responsibility  and  the  old  spirit  of  filial  duty  are  in  such 
a  harmony  so  as  to  make  the  family  life  most  beautiful. 

Christianity  has  rendered  a  great  contribution  not  only  to 
family  life  but  also  to  the  position  of  women.  The  women  of 
China  begin  to  have  not  only  a  true  place  in  social  life,  but 
exercise  leadership  in  public  and  professional  activities.  Ideas 
that  resulted  in  the  humiliation  of  women  in  any  form  are  not 
so  popular  as  they  once  were.  Of  course,  there  are  some  people 
who  have  gone  too  far  in  their  reaction  against  bad  practices 
of  the  past.  It  needs  careful  consideration  in  reform  in  order 
that  there  may  be  no  fear  of  losing  the  old  chastity,  and  that 
women  may  be  entirely  free  in  social  life. 

In  connection  with  the  social  life  of  China,  there  is  another 
difficulty — the  industrial  problem.  She  is  now  passing  through 
the  most  difficult  period  of  industrial  evolution,  when  the 
machinery  of  the  factory  takes  the  place  of  manual  labour  in  the 
home.  The  life  in  simple  village  homes  is  rapidly  changing  into 
the  life  of  crowded  industrial  centres.  Without  a  proper  labour 
organisation,  Chinese  labourers  are  falling  into  a  condition  of 
industrial  slavery,  while  the  capitalists,  excited  by  the  desire  of 
gain,  have  often  treated  men  unjustly.  Among  other  modern 
perplexities,  this  industrial  evil  is  a  great  challenge  to  the  Church 
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in  China.  To  prevent  this  evil  a  Christian  sentiment  and  a  public 
opinion  must  be  created  in  the  labour  world. 

As  for  the  religion  of  China,  in  the  old  classical  writings 
there  is  a  Supreme  God  who  is  universally  but  vaguely  under¬ 
stood.  Confucius  emphasises  ethical  consequences  rather  than 
religious  teaching.  Over  the  mind  of  the  mass  Buddhism  has  a 
considerable  sway,  on  account  of  its  appeal  to  self-interest : 
virtue  has  its  reward  and  vice  has  its  punishment.  Taoism  in 
the  original  form  is  a  system  of  thought  or  of  mysticism.  But 
Taoism  in  its  daily  clothes  is  nothing  but  superstition. 

On  account  of  a  closer  contact  with  other  nations,  China 
has  become  a  hive  of  ideas  and  thoughts.  The  minds  of  the 
people  are  in  a  sceptical  condition,  and  their  thought  is  mingled, 
the  old  with  the  new.  In  a  recent  religious  movement,  this 
result  may  be  seen.  This  movement  is  called  Tao  Yuan,  which  is 
a  combination  of  five  religions — Confucianism,  Taoism,  Budd¬ 
hism,  Mohammedanism,  and  Christianity.  In  fact,  they  have 
lost  the  old  and  have  not  received  the  new.  It  is  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  give  a  clear  vision  of  Jesus  Christ  and  bring  them  into 
a  closer  relation  with  God. 

After  all,  China  needs  Christianity  to  strengthen  her  leaders, 
to  lift  up  her  people,  and  to  give  a  clear  vision  of  love  and 
service.  If  only  China  has  Christianity,  no  matter  how  chaotic 
the  political  condition  is,  and  no  matter  what  happens  for  a 
while,  there  is  a  future  for  her,  and  there  will  dawn  a  brighter 
day.  The  evangelisation  of  China  has  important  bearings  on 
the  evangelisation  of  the  world.  The  task  of  the  Church  is  a 
difficult  one,  and  will  take  time,  but  those  who  trust  in  God 
and  follow  His  guidance  will  surely  carry  it  to  success. 

P.  H.  WANG. 


Thacker.w  has  an  amusing  sketch  of  a  proprietary  chapel 
in  the  West  End  of  London,  belonging  to  Jews,  where  Charles 
Honeyman  conducted  fashionable  services  according  to  Church 
of  England  ritual,  while  Sherwin  stored  his  wines  in  the  cellars 
beneath.  If  Baptists  read  Vanity  Fair  when  it  came  out,  what 
would  they  think  of  their  chapel  in  Percy  Street,  which  showed 
the  same  combination?  Some  one  else  has  vainly  tried  his  pen 
in  the  couplet : 

The  Spirit  above,  the  Spirit  of  Love : 

The  Spirit  below,  the  Spirit  of  Woe. 


What  a  Czech  thinks  of  Russia. 

[Part  of  a  surrey  of  religious  opportunity  in  Slar  countries,  zoith 
special  reference  to  Baptist  zvork.] 

IT  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  religious  situation  of  Russia, 
as  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  Russia  from  any  standpoint. 
The  reason  lies  in  the  immense  greatness  of  this  vast  country. 

Russia  is  a  country  of  extremes;  she  is  the  greatest  country 
of  the  world  with  regard  to  square  miles — a  state  which  has  the 
larger  parts  of  two  great  continents  connected '  together.  The 
Russians  are  numerically  the  greatest  nation  among  civilised  people, 
and  the  strongest  (with  regard  to  body),  and  healthiest  people 
in  the  world.  Their  country  is  the  home  of  the  most  severe  cold 
and  tropical  heat — therefore  this  country  has  produced  a  nation 
which  was,  and  always  will  be,  a  nation  of  extremes. 

The  Russians  were  always  big;  under  the  Tartar  yoke  they 
suffered  in  a  real  Christian  humility  that  produced  the  typical 
Russian  nihilism.  But  the  same  Russians  could  again  persecute 
their  own  countrymen  (political  and  religious  prisoners)  in  the 
mines  of  Siberia  with  such  a  terror  that  the  very  name  of 
Siberia  was  sadly  famous  in  the  whole  world  because  of  its 
persecutions.  The  palaces  of  the  Russian  nobility,  because  of 
their  luxury,  were  real  fairy  lands,  and  in  the  .same  country  were 
so  many  poor  people,  especially  among  the  intelligent  class. 
Southern  Russia  is  the  barn  of  the  world;  because  of  its  rich 
soil  it  could  feed  the  whole  world;  yet  that  very  country  to-day 
is  the  scene  of  the  greatest  hunger  that  the  human  mind  can 
imagine.  The  Russian  peasant  so  honoured  his  Czar  with  religious 
fanatism  that  he  pronounced  his  name  in  one  breath  with  the 
name  of  God — “  God  is  high  and  Czar  too  far.”  (This  was  a 
Russian  saying  intended  to  indicate  the  reason  why  there  is  evil 
in  the  world.)  i\nd  the  same  Russian  peasant,  when  he  became 
a  revolutionist  in  his  deep  hatred  against  the  dynasty,  did  not 
know  limits. 

Russia  has  the  best  saints,  as  Tolstoy,  and  the  worst  of 
traitors,  as  Suchomlinov.  The  Russian  can  burn  because  of  his 
racial  feeling,  c.an  go  to  liberate  his  Balkan  brethren  from  the 
Turkish  yoke.  The  same  Russian  persecutes  iat  home  his  Polish 
brother. 
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The  same  is  true  in  education.  Nobody  can  beat  the  Russian 
in  his  thirst  for  education;  nowhere  in  the  world  are  so  many 
university  students  as  in  Russia,  students  who  were  dying  and 
are  dying  because  of  hunger  only  because  they  wish  to  satisfy 
the  hunger  of  the  soul.  And  yet  there  is  not  a  civilised  country 
in  the  world  where  there  are  so  many  illiterates  as  in  Russia.  It 
cannot  be  otherwise.  In  Russia  European  culture  and  Asiatic 
barbarism  shake  hands. 

And  it  is  only  natural  that  Russia  was  the  same  during  the 
war.  When  she  saw  that  the  small  Serbia  was  attacked  iDy  a 
giant,  she  did  not  wait,  did  not  think  over,  but  mobilised  her 
millions  against  the  oppressor.  And  while  the  rest  of  Europe 
was  on  the  defensive,  Russia,  with  her  successful  offensive  on  the 
East  front,  gave  a  great  blow  to  Germany  and  Austria  and  her 
big  armies  invaded  great  parts  of  the  enemies’  country.  Russia 
won  as  did  no  other  Entente  country;  captured  millions  of 
soldiers.  But  when  she  lost  at  Gorlice,  her  defeat  was  unique 
in  its  terrible  consequences,  because  of  so  many  traitors. 

And  there  was  necessary  a  big  blow  before  the  Russian 
sleeping  giant  was  awaked.  But  when  he  awoke,  the  awakening 
was  again  big."  The  gigantic  nation  could  not  do  anything  “in 
nuce,”  either  good  or  evil.  It  was  a  revolution  which  the  world 
did  not  clearly  see;  a  revolution  first  without  a  single  drop  of 
human  blood,  but  afterwards  in  floods  of  blood.  By  this  awaken¬ 
ing  the  giant  frightened  the  whole  world :  the  giant  got  up, 
straightened  his  limbs  over  both  continents,  the  Spring  of  a  new 
life  compelled  him  to  burst  out  in  all  the  old  views  which  had 
been  stored  in  his  soul  for  centuries. 

Yes,  this  titanic  nation  never  loved  small  things ;  he  knew 
only  lapidar  deeds. 

If  we  consider  these  facts  we  shall  understand  why  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  to-day  in  Russia  are  of  such  an  extreme  type.  It  is 
only  natural  in  Russia.  The  Russians  split  the  throne  and  sent 
to  Petrograd  the  orator  Kerensky.  And  Kerensky  broke  the 
chains  on  the  hand  of  the  Russian  and  put  in  them  the  greatest 
treasure — liberty.  And  then  he  sent  him  aw'ay  with  few'  phrases 
which  the  listener  did  not  understand.  And  the  Russian  pendu¬ 
lum  went  from  the  extreme  right  to  the  extreme  left.  Out  of 
the  slave  there  came  a  passionate  radical.  In  a  few  months  he 
was  sick  of  the  National  Liberty.  He  wanted  more.  He  w'anted 
something  that  did  not  as  yet  exist ;  he  wanted  Russia  to  succeed 
in  what  had  never  previously  succeeded — Communism. 

The  Russian  ceased  to  take  interest  in  the  question  w'hich 
nation  will  win  in  Europe.  The  fight  for  a  square  mile  had  no 
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attraction  for  him.  He  had  space  enough.  He  wished  for 
social  justice. 

Exhausted  he  comes  home.  When  the  war  broke  out,  they 
ordered  him  to  give  everything :  life,  family,  property,  for  his 
country,  because  she  was  in  danger.  And  the  Russian  obeyed 
and  he  went,  and  he  gave  all.  And  now  he  comes  home.  And 
what  does  he  find  at  home  ?  His  family  with  broken  health ;  his 
wife  with  consumption;  children  with  beginnings  of  life-long 
illness;  his  property  is  gone,  because  his  wife  exchanged  his 
property  for  food  in  order  that  the  family  might  not  die.  He 
himself  comes  home  as  a  ruin,  physically  and  mentally.  But  he 
would  not  be  a  revolutionist  if  somebody  could  have  persuaded 
him  that  his  country  needed  his  sufferings,  and  especially  that 
everybody  did  what  he  did.  But  the  returned  soldier  goes  out 
and  observes  his  neighbourhood  in  order  to  find  out  what  he  did 
fight  for.  And  he  sees  the  neighbour  to  his  right,  the  neighbour 
to  whom  the  same  country  said  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  that 
he  ought  to  stay  at  home,  that  he  ought  to  work  on  ammunition, 
and  that  by  doing  it  he  will  s.erve  his  country  as  well  as  the 
soldiers.  And  this  neighbour  was  a  proprietor  of  a  small  shop 
before  the  war;  now  he  is  a  millionaire  who,  because  of  pride, 
does  not  wish  even  to  talk  to  the  man  who  lost  everything  for  his 
country.  Excited  to  the  utmost,  the  Russian  soldier  turns  to  his 
left.  There  he  finds  the  farmer  who  also  was  allowed  to  stay 
at  home  in  order  to  feed  the  army — as  a  patriotic  deed.  Before 
the  war  he  was  a  small  peasant — to-day  he  is  a  rich  man,  who  not 
only  paid  his  debts,  but  to  him  the  wife  of  the  soldier  had  to 
leave  all  her  property  that  her  family  might  be  saved.  And  now 
the  Russian  soldier  starts  to  think :  did  I  fight  for  this  ?  I  lost 
all  for  the  country,  and  these  people  won  all — also  for  the 
country.  He  feels  instinctively  that  there  is  something  wrong. 
He  cannot  lose  anything  more,  he  lost  everything.  He  goes  to  the 
street  and  becomes  a  revolutionist;  he  risks  everything.  He 
wishes  to  see  justice;  they  sent  him  to  war  for  justice,  but  it 
seems  to  him  that  he  fought  for  greater  injustice  than  was  before 
the  war.  He  wishes  a  change,  he  wishes  to  realise  what  the 
greatest  brains  could  not  realise.  And  now  there  come  to  him 
people  who  tell  him  that  the  only  cure  is  communism.  He  be¬ 
lieves  it,  and  he  becomes  the  consistent  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  the  leaders  with  the  proverbial  Russian  devotion. 

Thus  the  Russians  became  bolshevics. 

And  the  same  conditions  can  be  found  on  the  religious  field. 
The  Russians  were  and  always  will  be  religious  radicals.  The 
Latin  nations  produced  Roman  Catholicism,  and  in  this  form  of 
Christianity  emphasised  especially  the  form,  and  therefore  the 
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beauty  of  the  religious  service  was  the  chief  aim,  the  feeling  was 
very  much  cultivated  because  of  it,  and  so  they  gave  to  the  world 
especially  Christian  art.  The  strong  side  of  this  religion  became 
however  the  weak  point,  and  so  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
because  of  her  rich  pomp,  became  proud  and  strong  in  her  prin¬ 
ciple  to  stand  above  the  state. 

The  Teuton  nations  produced  Protestantism,  which  emphasises 
in  religion  especially  the  contents,  the  truth  itself.  Therefore  the 
mind  was  so  much  cultivated  that  Protestantism  gave  to  the  world 
as  a  gift  modern  philosophy,  and  therefore  the  radical  Protestant 
Churches,  being  led  by  the  reason,  incline  to  the  separation  of  the 
state  and  church. 

Altogether  different  are  the  conditions  among  the  Slavs. 

The  typical  Slav  form  of  Christianity  is  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church,  which  emphasises  especially,  in  religion,  the  deed,  the 
love.  Therefore  the  will  was  especially  cultivated  and  the  will 
created  the  deep  social  sense,  and  therefore  the  Russian  wishes  to 
see  his  Church  so  connected  with  the  state  that  they  may  be 
inseparably  united. 

But  it  would  not  be  Russia  if  this  typical  form  of  Christianity 
had  not  its  extreme  on  the  other  side.  On  one  side  we  see 
ecclesiasticism  so  emphasised  that  it  forms  an  inseparable  union 
with  the  state,  so  that  the  head  of  the  state  must  be  the  head  of 
the  church  also.  But  at  the  same  time,  on  the  other  side,  the 
same  country  is  the  birthplace  of  so  many  and  so  radical  sec¬ 
tarians  that  it  has  become  a  sectarian  country  “  par  excellence.” 

And  the  same  is  true  of  the  prophets  of  Russia.  The  thir¬ 
teenth  apostle  of  Christ,  Tolstoy,  a  young  Russian  count  with  a 
life  of  a  loose  Parisien  “  bonvivant,”  leaves  his  sinful  art  of 
living,  and  becomes,  through  a  sincere  repentance,  a  real  Chris¬ 
tian.  He  emphasises  the  mighty  tenet  of  Christianity,  love,  to 
such  an  extreme  that  he  cries  to  the  militaristic  world,  “  Do  not 
resist  evil.” 

The  Russian  in  his  religious  zeal,  so  distinguished  from  the 
pious  Roman  Catholic,  distributes  Bibles  among  his  countrymen 
with  the  permission  of  the  Holy  Synod ;  but  when  the  reader  of 
the  Bible  finds  out  by  his  reading  the  Primitive  Apostolic  Re¬ 
ligion,  and  at  once  radically  begins  to  preach  it,  the  same  Russian 
who  before  was  distributing  the  Bible,  imprisons  his  brother 
because  he  practises  what  he  had  read. 

You  can  feel  religion  in  Russia  everywhere.  Whosoever 
crosses  the  frontier  of  Russia  must  see  it.  The  Russian  religion 
is  a  wonderful  combination  of  idealism  with  realism.  Nowhere 
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in  the  world  is  the  Christian  almsgiving  practised  in  such  an  ideal 
way  as  in  Russia;  the  donor  gives  and  does  not  ask  if  the 
acceptor  is  worthy  of  the  gift.  The  Greek  Orthodox  Church 
spreads  Bibles  without  any  fear — which  cannot  be  said  about  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  marriage  of  the  priests  makes  them 
morally  superior  to  their  Roman  Catholic  colleagues. 

But  in  spite  of  these  advantages,  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church 
has  many  shadows.  The  Greek  Orthodox  Church  is  not  a  Chris¬ 
tian  institution  with  Greek  colour,  but  a  Greek  institution  with 
Christian  colour.  The  apostles  would  not  find  their  brethren  in 
the  Holy  Synod.  Take  out  a  few  Christian  words  from  this 
religion,  such  as  evangelism,  Christ,  Bible,  and  there  will  be  left 
scarcely  anything  which  would  recall  Christianity.  The  Greek 
Orthodox  Church  is  practically  a  continuation  of  the  antique 
Greek  religion.  Therefore  the  Russians  call  the  religion  of  the 
sectarians  “  the  new  faith  ” — the  religion  of  the  first  Christians 
is  quite  new  to  them.  As  in  old  Greece,  the  gods  required  first  of 
all  ritual  obedience,  so  to-day  in  Russia  the  whole  religion  prac¬ 
tically  means  bowing  before  “  holy  ”  pictures,  lighting  of  candles, 
and  crossing.  To  the  majority  of  the  Russians,  religion  means 
ritualism.  Nothing  is  so  sad  as  when  a  Christian  sees  to-day  in 
Russia  that  the  religion  of  spirit  and  truth  is  transfigured  to  mean 
idolatry.  One  of  the  chief  points  of  Christ’s  programme  w'as  the 
fight  against  ceremony.  Because  Christ  dared  to  speak  against 
such  kind  of  religion  He  was  crucified — and  they  dare  to  preach 
such  religion  in  His  name ! 

Tradition  and  ceremony  are  two  big  words  in  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church ;  they  are  two  characteristic  signs  of  this 
religion,  but  they  also  show  how  far  it  is  from  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ.  In  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  preaching  has  but 
a  small  and  humble  place.  The  whole  sermon  contained  before 
war  a  few  empty  sentences  about  loyalty  to  the  Czar  and  his 
government.  And  to-day,  if  they  are  secret  monarchists,  they  do 
the  same,  or  speak  favourably  about  the  present  government. 
In  preaching  is  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  inferior  even  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

In  dogmatics  the  ideal  of  this  church  is  to  keep  up  the  tra¬ 
dition,  to  watch  that  no  new  thought,  no  new  idea,  may  enter 
their  system.  The  priests  tried  to  create  peace  among  the 
believers,  but  they  produced  the  worst  kind  of  peace,  the  peace 
which  practically  means  death.  In  the  meantime,  when  Europe 
was  healthily  disquieted  by  a  religious  revolution — Reformation — 
the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  slept  in  peace.  They  did  not  give 
to  the  world  a  single  prophet,  reformer,  or  genius,.  Tolstoy  was 
created  by  Russia,  not  by  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church.  The 
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Greek  Orthodox  Church  hates  religious  liberty.  They  are  so 
proud  of  their  orthodox  faith,  they  keep  it  so  close  to  the  eyes 
of  its  believers,  that  they  tremble  before  this  faith.  Who  has 
not  this  faith  is  considered  to  be  a  leper.  The  truer  the  Head 
of  the  Synod  is  to  the  church  the  more  intolerant  he  is.  And 
the  cause  of  religious  liberty  did  not  win  by  the  change  of  the 
government.  Just  as  the  Czar’s  government  persecuted,  so  does 
the  bolshevic  government. 

In  one  word  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  is  wonderfully 
lukewarm. 

It  is  significant  that  although  the  Czecho-slovaks  were  great 
Panslavists  long  before  the  war,  and  although  many  leaders  of 
this  movement  were  making  propaganda  for  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  among  the  Roman  Catholic  Czecho-slovaks,  in  order  to 
bring  closer  together  these  two  Slav  nations — the  propaganda 
was  never  successful.  The  only  explanation  is — the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church  is  not  a  missionary  Church,  and  it  is  not  a  mis¬ 
sionary  Church  because  it  has  no  inward  power. 

But  the  human  heart  is  a  living  thing,  and  it  can  never  stay 
for  a  long  time  ip  the  religious  cemetery  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church.  And  because  nobody  helped  from  outside  the  religious 
life  in  Russia  found  its  own  way.  This  is  the  natural  process : 
first  the  contents  and  then  the  form.  The  one  advantage  of  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Church — the  distribution  of  the  Bibles — was 
used  by  Divine  Providence  as  a  means  for  the  new  movement. 

The  history  of  the  modern  Russian  Reformation  is  so  similar 
to  the  old  Czecho-slovak  Reformation  :  a  simple  man,  without 
the  theological  intricacies  which  sometimes  by  its  explanations 
does  more  harm  than  good,  reads  the  Book  of  Books,  and  by  his 
unprejudiced  soul  finds  out  that  the  Christian  Church  to  which  he 
belonged  until  now  is  no  Christian  Church,  and  he  starts  to  prac¬ 
tise  what  he  had  read  in  the  New  Testament  without  any  priestly 
help  whatsoever,  and  without  knowing  that  there  are  in  the  world 
people  who  call  themselves  Baptists,  and — he  becomes  a  Baptist. 
This  is  the  greatest  story  in  the  history  of  the  Baptists.  And  it  is 
our  greatest  credit  and  satisfaction — and  our  only  Christian 
vengeance  for  all  the  persecuting  we  had  to  endure  in  the  past 
centuries. 

Thus  came  into  existence  many  Baptist  Churches  in  Russia. 
Whole  villages  were  practising  Baptist  principles  for  a  long  time 
without  knowing  that  they  have  millions  of  Baptist  brethren  in 
the  world.  And  they  joined  our  big  family  after  they  were  told 
about  us. 

It  will  be  one  of  the  most  honourable  duties  of  that  Baptist 
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delegate  to  go  round  from  one  Russian  village  to  another  as  soon 
as  it  is  possible,  and  just  do  nothing  else  than  be  welcomed  by 
a  new  Baptist  body,  which  came  into  existence  by  the  immediate 
influence  of  the  New  Testament.  And  it  will  be  one  of  the 
the  greatest  days  of  the  Baptist  denomination  when  the  Baptist 
World  Congress  will  listen  with  tears  in  eyes  and  secret  prayer 
in  heart  to  the  story  of  that  delegate  about  the  victory  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  among  those  to  whom  nobody  preached  but  the 
Word  of  God  itself. 

And  these  Russian  Baptist  brethren  are  probably  to-day 
already  one  of  the  strongest  Baptist  bodies  in  the  world,  if  not 
numerically,  at  least  with  regard  to  quality.  The  Russian  Baptist 
received  his  high  place  in  the  Kingdom  of  God.  By  his  blood 
which  was  shed  in  the  mines  of  Siberia  he  belongs  to  the  noble 
group  of  Christian  martyrs.  The  Greek  Orthodox  Church  is 
dying.  Christianity  lives !  The  more  the  Holy  Synod  was , 
sending  the  heralds  of  the  “  new  faith  ”  to  Siberia,  in  order  to 
extinguish  their  light  in  the  dark  mines,  the  more  they  live. 
Nowhere  were  the  sectarians  persecuted  as  in  Siberia,  but  no¬ 
where  did  they  show  how  a  Christian  can  suffer  for  his  convic¬ 
tions.  Cut  him  to  pieces,  but  he  will  remain  true !  Find  a  man  in 
Russia  who  does  not  drink  vodka,  who  does  not  curse,  does  not 
lie,  and  with  mathematical  assurance  you  can  say  that  he  is  a 
sectarian. 

Now  there  are  many  in  European  and  American  business  men 
who  have  prepared  storehouses  full  of  merchandise  in  order  to 
send  many  trains  to  Russia  with  this  merchandise  and  to  get  hold 
of  the  Russian  business.  And  they  have  a  ready  plan  how  to 
occupy  the  Russian  markets.  They  very  well  know  that  only  he 
will  be  the  victor  who  will  come  first  and  with  a  prepared  plan — 
when  Russia  will  be  open  again  to  business. 

What  have  we  prepared  for  Russia — we  Baptists  of  the 
world?  Have  we  prepared  plans,  have  we  prepared  goods  in  our 
spiritual  storehouses^  Shall  we  be  the  first  ones  to  go  to  Russia, 
after  Russia  will  be  open  ?  Will  others  go  before  us ;  will  busi¬ 
ness  men  put  us  Christians  to  shame? 

Such  opportunities  as  God  gave  us  in  Russia  to-day  do  not 
come  every  day  in  history.  They  come  only  once  in  centuries. 

God  help  us  that  the  great  time  may  find  us  big  enough  fo*" 
the  big  tasks.  Let  us  be  big  to-day  in  preparations  and  let  us  be 
big  at  once  in  work. 


JOSEF  NOVOTNY. 


A  Minister’s  Library. 

I  AM  often  asked  by  students,  “What  books  am  I  to 
buy?  ’’ — especially  when  they  stand  at  the  threshold  of 
a  pastorate,  and  some  useful  fund,  public  or  private,  enables 
them  to  ask  the  question.  I  generally  reply  by  saying  that 
it  is  like  the  question,  “What  food  am  I  to  eat?  ”  put  to  a 
doctor.  He  would  want  to  know  the  man  and  his  constitution, 
his  work  and  his  resources,  for  not  every  one  can  assimilate 
the  same  food.  ^  So  it  is  with  books.  A  library  is  not  a 
second-hand  book  shop.  It  is  a  unity  and  has  a  spirit, 
reflecting  the  mind  and  purpose  of  the  man  who  forms  it,  and 
is  the  slow  product  of  his  own  development.  Before  I  can 
confidently  recommend  a  book  to  any  given  man,  I  must 
know  the  man  himself.  A  list  of  recommended  books  is 
always  likely  to  pc’'suade  people  to  buy  what  is  of  little  use 
to  them.  It  is  easy  enough  for  a  book-buyer  and  book-user 
of  experience  to  give  some  plain  and  definite  rules  about  the 
formation  of  a  library,  though  with  the  melancholy  conviction 
that  few  will  follow  them.  Here  are  a  few  that  will  save 
both  time  and  money  to  those  who  have  the  strength  of  mind 
to  obey: — 

I.  Never  buy  a  book  simply  because  it  is  cheap,  but 
only  because  you  need  it,  and  are  going  to  use  it  before  long. 

2.  Get  the  best  book,  though  it  is  the  dearest,  and  in 
general  avoid  buying  “  little  ’’  books  as  much  as  possible. 

3.  Never  grudge  money  spent  on  dictionaries  and  works 
of  reference  and  source-books;  they  are  the  most  permanent 
investment,  and  pay  the  best  dividends. 

4.  A  good  book  once  mastered  (and  this  is  usually  done 
only  by  a  written  analysis)  will  hardly  ever  be  superseded, 
for  you,  and  is  worth  keeping  for  life,  if  only  because  you 
know  it. 

5.  Buy  the  books  that  are  central  to  your  main  purpose 
and  interest,  and  borrow  those  on  the  circumference. 

A  minister  who  has  had  an  adequate  college  training, 
has  learnt  to  use  the  well-known  dictionaries  and  works  of 
reference.  He  is  wise  to  get  as  many  as  he  can  afford  of 
such  works  as  the  Oxford  Hebrew  Lexicon  (Briggs-Driver- 
Brown),  the  Greek  Lexicon  of  Liddell  and  Scott,  the  Latin 
Dictionary  of  Lewis  and  Short,  the  Analytical  Concordance 
of  Young,  the  Concordance  to  the  Greek  Testament  of  Moul¬ 
ton  and  Geden,  the  Epitome  and  Index  of  the  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography  (a  most  useful  volume),  and  the  well- 
known  series  of  dictionaries  edited  by  the  late  Dr.  Hastings, 
The  Encyclopaedia  Biblica  is  also  a  very  valuable  book— for 
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those  who  know  how  to  discriminate  between  the  wheat  and 
the  chaff.  The  Concise  Oxford  Dictionary  of  Current  English, 
and  the  Concise  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan¬ 
guage,  by  Skeat,  should  also  be  named.  Commentaries  require 
more  space  than  is  at  my  command,  and  they  depend  even 
more  than  most  books  on  the  capacities  of  their  users.  But  it 
is  usually  a  mistake  to  buy  a  complete  series  of  any  issue 
(the  Expositor's  Greek  Testament  is  an  exception).  Buy 
commentaries  on  the  strength  of  the  author's  name,  whatever 
the  series.  If  you  have  and  use  good  dictionaries,  you  need 
buy  far  fewer  commentaries.  As  a  well-known  commentator  once 
said  to  me,  “Commentaries  are  not  much  good,”  and  they  are 
of  most  value  to  those  who  use  them  least — who  use  them 
chiefly  to  answer  the  questions  which  their  own  diligent  work 
on  the  text  has  raised. 

A  few  well-selected  biographies,  especially  of  ministers, 
such  as  the  recent  Life  of  Alexander  Whyte,  by  Dr.  Barbour, 
and  a  few  classics  of  devotion,  such  as  the  Private  Prayers  of 
Lancelot  Andrewes  (Brightman's  edition),  and  Law’s  Serious 
Call,  are  essentials.  A  shelf  of  favourite  poets  may  well 
rank  with  the  books  of  devotion;  they  should  have  become 
our  constant  friends  in  the  early  days.  After  all,  how  many 
books  we  can  do  without  I  I  asked  a  colleague  of  mine 
what  he  would  put  into  his  kit-bag,  if  he  were  leaving  for  an 
indefinite  stay  on  a  desert  island.  He  answered,  The  Greek 
Testament,  the  Septuagint,  Plato  and  Shakespeare.”  I  think 
my  own  selection  would  be,  a  Hebrew  Bible,  a  Greek  Testa¬ 
ment,  Augustine's  Confessions,  Browming,  Bunyan,  and  The 
Oxford  Book  of  Mystical  Verse  (India  paper  editions  would 
just  make  this  possible  I ).  But  I  should  certainly  not  take 
either  Peake’s  Commentary  or  Spurgeon’s  Treasury  of  David. 

With  these  warnings  and  general  principles,  I  append 
a  list  of  some  sixty  or  seventy  books,  all  of  them  worth  buying 
by  those  who  know  how  to  use  them.  They  are  arranged 
under  the  five  leading  divisions  of  theology,  and  with  the 
recommendations  made  above,  would  probably  represent  an 
outlay  of  a  hundred  pounds.  , 

A.  The  Comparative  Study  of  Religion. 

Moore,  History  of  Religions;  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture; 
Robertson  Smith,  The  Religion  of  the  Semites;  Frazer,  The 
Folklore  of  the  Old  Testament;  Breasted,  Development  of 
Religion  and  Thought  in  Ancient  Egypt;  Rogers,  Cuneiform 
Parallels  to  the  Old.  Testament;  Macnichol,  Indian  Theism; 
Toy,  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Religions. 

B.  The  Philosophy  of  Religion. 

James,  The  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience ;  Dewey  &■ 
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Tufts,  Ethics;  Balfour,  Theism  and  Humanism;  Ward, 
Naturalism  and  Agnosticism,  and  Pluralism  and  Theism; 
HoelYding,  History  of  Modern  Philosophy ;  Galloway,  Philo¬ 
sophy  of  Religion;  Pringle-Pattison,  The  Idea  of  God;  Gwat- 
kin.  The  Knowledge  of  God;  Sorley,  Moral  Values  and  the 
Idea  of  God. 

C.  Church  History. 

Von  Schubert,  Outlines  of  Church  History;  Walker,  A 
History  of  the  Christian  Church;  Newman,  A  Manual  of 
Church  History;  Ayer,  A  Source-Book  for  Ancient  Church 
History;  Gwatkin^  Early  Church  History;  Lindsay,  The  Church 
and  the  Ministry  in  the  Early  Centuries;  Adeney,  The  Greek 
and  Eastern  Churches;  Lindsay,  History  of  the  Reformation; 
Rufus  Jones,  Studies  in  Mystical  Religion;  Braithwaite,  Be¬ 
ginnings  of  Quakerism;  Dale,  History  of  English  Congrega¬ 
tionalism;  Newman,  History  of  Anti-pedobaptism ;  Whitley, 
History  of  British  Baptists;  Hobhouse,  The  Church  and  the 
World;  Harnack,  The  Mission  and  Expansion  of  Christianity. 

D.  Biblical  Introduction  and  Theology. 

Driver,  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment;  Sellin,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament;  Moffatt, 
Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  New  Testament;  H.  P. 
Smith,  Religion  of  Israel  and  Old  Testament  History;  Brovvne, 
Early  fudaism;  Bevan,  ferusalem  under  the  High  Priests; 
Oesterley  and  Box,  The  Religion  and  Worship  of  the  Syna¬ 
gogue;  Robertson  Smith,  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish 
Church;  Charles,  Eschatology;  Skinner,  Prophecy  and  Re¬ 
ligion;  Deissmann,  Light  from  the  Ancient  East;  Schweitzer, 
The  Quest  of  the  Historical  fesus;  Headlam,  The  Life  and 
Teaching  of  Jesus  Christ;  Denney,  Jesus  and  the  Gospels;  G. 
A.  Smith,  The  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land; 
Stevens,  The  Theology  of  the  New  Testament;  E.  F.  Scott, 
The  Fourth  Gospel;  Bruce,  St.  Paul’s  Conception  of  Chris¬ 
tianity;  Peake,  The  Quintessence  of  Paulinism;  Moffatt,  The 
Theology  of  the  Gospels. 

E.  Theology. 

Mackintosh  (H.  R.),  Person  of  Christ,  and  Some  Aspects 
of  Christian  Belief;  Oman,  Grace  and  Personality ;  Humphries, 
Holy  Spirit  in  Faith  and  Experience;  Fairbairn’s  Christ  in 
Modern  Theology;  Forrest,  The  Christ  of  History  and  Ex¬ 
perience;  Moberly,  Atonement  and  Personality ;  Denney,  Chris¬ 
tian  Doctrine  of  Reconciliation;  McGregor,  Christian  Freedom ; 
W.  P.  Paterson,  The  Rule  of  Faith;  Fisher,  History  of 
Christian  Doctritie ;  Adams  Brown,  Christian  Theology;  Otto, 
The  Idea  of  the  Holy. 

H.  WHEELER  ROBINSON. 


French  Prophets  of  1711. 

Two  closely  written  foolscap  sheets  have  been  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Society  by  its  new  Vice-President,  T.  S. 
Penny,  Esq.,  J.P.,  of  Taunton.  They  belong  to  F.  Kennedy,  of 
Kingston,  a  descendant  of  Charles  Pourtalis,  one  of  the  Prophets 
concerned.  It  was  evidently  intended  to  annotate  the  account, 
as  is  shown  by  the  references  *  numbered;  but  no  notes  are 
there. 

The  rise  of  the  French  Prophets  was  due  to  Louis  XIV. 
In  1685  he  expelled  all  Huguenot  ministers  from  France,  so  that 
the  Protestants  had  to  depend  at  best  on  lay  preachers.  Pierre 
Jurieu,  minister  at  Rotterdam,  published  at  once  L’Accomplisse- 
ment  des  Propheties,  foretelling  the  fall  of  Catholicism  in  1689. 
A  pupil  of  his  worked  among  children  in  the  Cevennes,  and  soon 
hundreds  of  these  fell  into  ecstasy,  both  reciting  Biblical  pro¬ 
phecies,  and  uttering  new  prophecies.  War  broke  out,  and  in  the 
absence  of  trained  ministers  the  fanaticism  increased.  Some  of 
the  Camisards  escaped  from  the  Cevennes  and  transplanted  their 
ideas. 

The  prophetical  movement  spread  to  England,  where  there 
were  already  people  heeding  the  revelations  of  Reeve  and 
Muggleton.  A  surgeon  named  Thomas  Ernes  was  drawn  in,  and 
a  dramatist  of  Calamy’s  congregation,  John  Lacy.  The  last 
publication  of  Benjamin  Keach,  in  1702,  was  a  detection  of  both 
French  and  English  impostors,  Zachary  Housel  and  Dr.  William 
Coward  of  Merton  College.  Marsin  had  already  issued  an  apoca¬ 
lyptic  book  on  Two  Remarkable  Females,  and  for  three  or  four 
years  the  enthusiasm  spread  among  both  French  and  English. 
With  1707  it  became  quite  prominent;  Elias  Marion  published 
his  Avertissements  Prophetiques,  to  which  there  came  out  also 
La  Clef  des  Propheties.  The  French  Church  in  the  Savoy  took 
action,  and  though  Maximilian  Misson,  who  had  won  a  reputa¬ 
tion  by  his  historical  work,  defended  the  French  prophets  as  at 
least  equal  to  Balaam’s  ass,  yet  Marion  was  condemned  to  the 
pillory  and  the  stocks.  With  him  was  exposed  Nicholas  Facio,  of 
Duillier,  a  Swiss,  eminent  in  science,  F.R.S.  The  trial  and  sen¬ 
tence  still  further  advertised  the  movement ;  four  hundred  people 
were  soon  prophesying  broadcast,  and  book  after  book  poured 
from  the  presses  of  London  and  Paris.  John  Lacy  issued  A  Cry 
from  the  Desert,  and  a  set  of  his  own  Prophetical  Warnings. 
Sir  Richard  Bulkley  replied  to  several  attacks,  and  Calamy  put 
out  a  Caveat  against  both,  with  a  minute  account  of  the  physical 
condition  of  Lacy  when  prophesying.  Matters  cam6  to  a  crisis 
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with  the  death  of  Ernes.  Lacy  declared  he  would  rise  from 
the  dead  at  midnight,  25th  May,  1708,  and  invited  all  and  sundry 
to  come  to  Bunhill  Fields  and  see.  Though  he  did  not  rise, 
government  proposed  to  prosecute  all  the  leaders,  but  Calamy 
suggested  that  the  ridicule  would  now  kill  the  movement.  How¬ 
ever,  at  the  end  of  the  year  there  appeared  A  Collection  of 
Prophetical  Warnings,  by  Ernes,  Lacy,  and  others,  including 
children  of  thirteen,  eleven,  thirteen,  fifteen  years  of  age.  The 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury  wrote  a  letter  on  Enthusiasm,  which  marks 
the  rapid  ebb  of  the  movement  among  the  English,  and  with  the 
death  of  Bulkley  "and  the  cessation  of  his  generous  support,  it 
shrank  back  into  French  circles. 

Meanwhile  there  had  been  similar  effervescence  in  other 
colonies  of  exiled  Huguenots,  and  in  many  parts  of  Germany 
where  they  had  been  welcomed,  Germans  had  been  led  into 
“  enthusiastic  ”  and  prophetical  movements,  as  Hagenbach  has 
I'ecorded.  This  may  partly  account  for  the  decision  of  Marion 
and  his  friends  to  visit  Germany,  as  is  here  told  in  detail.  They 
announced  many  disasters  to  German  cities  in  a  few  years,  but 
history  does  not  seem  to  notice  these.  The  nearest  was  the 
Jacobite  rising  of  -1715,  which  stirred  Lacy  to  his  final  Vision. 
Facio  undertook  other  tours,  even  into  Asia,  but  at  last  returned 
to  England,  and  went  into  retirement  at  Worcester,  Thereafter 
the  impulse  passed  to  James  and  Ann  Wardley,  who  at  Man¬ 
chester  headed  an  offshoot  of  the  Quakers ;  and  from  them  sprang 
the  community  popularly  known  as  the  Shakers.  These  emigrated 
to  America,  where  the  present  spiritual  descendants  of  the 
Cevennes  prophets  are  still  to  be  found  from  Maine  to  Kentucky, 
some  1,700  all  told. 

A  Short  Historical  Account  of  the  Message  of  y®  Spirit  of  y® 
Lord  to  His  People  in  Germany  in  y®  Year  1711. 

LONDON. 

On  Q  [Sunday]  June  y®  3**  O.S.  The  French  Brethren  & 
Friends  being  met  together  in  y®  same  place,  at  Mr.  I.  P.  after 
several  Warnings  &  Prayers  utter’d  under  y®  Operation  of  y® 
Prophetick  Spirit,  This  same  Heavenly  Agent  thro’  John  Allut, 
Bring  me  some  Water;  for  I  have  a  Great  Testimony  to  Give 
touching  y®  WiU  of  the  Creator. 

N.B.  Water  being  brought  in  a  Bason,  &  Several  other 
.Signs  being  given,  such  as  Terrible  Agitations,  Sighs,  Groans, 
Cries,  Quakings  of  y®  Whole  Body,  such  Paintings  as  made  him 
fall  backward,  &c.,  w®**  all  accompanied  his  diping  his  hands  in 
y®  Water,  y®  Spirit  open’d  his  Mouth  w‘**  these  Words,  spoken 
vvth  Vehemence  &  Loudness. 
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My  Will  is,  y*,  in  Three  Weeks  hence,  4  of  you  go  out  of 
this  City,  out  of  this  Kingdom,  to  carry  my  Word  &  my 
Message  into  another  I  mean  in  Brandenburg.  You  must  depart 
in  3  Weeks  hence.  ’Tis  my  Will.  To  thee  Qohn  Allut)  shall  be 
adjoyn’d  Elias  Marion,  Charles  Pourtalis  [obliterated,  but 
guaranteed  by  his  descendant],  Nicholas  Facio.  This  is  my  Will 
w'^'*  I  declare  unto  you.  For  this  purpose  you  shall  again  meet 
to  Morrow,  y*  I  may  more  largly  give  you  to  understand  my 
Will.  Time  presses,  you  shall  return  to  this  Place  in  a  short 
time. 

Having  receiv’d  now  all  y=  necessary  Confirmations,  direc¬ 
tions  &  Instructions  of  y®  Spirit,  &  embraced  our  Friends  & 
Brethren  in  y®  Lord,  we  set  out  of  London  on  9  [Friday]  in 
y®  afternoon,  y®  22^  of  June  1711.  O.S.,  &  y®  S'*  of  July  N.S. 
&  arrived  at  Rotterdam  on  (f  [Tuesday]  next  y®  7**’  of  y®  same 
Month  of  July  N.S. 

HOLLAND. 

In  Holland,  we  visited  only  such  as  made  Profession  to 
acknowledge  this  a  Divine  Manifestation,  except  at  Amsterdam, 
where  we  saw  a  few  who  had  only  heard  of  it,  after  y®  same 
manner  y‘  it  is  usually  talked  of  publickly.  One  alone,  out  of  y® 
small  number  y*  came  to  enquire  after  this  Voice,  said  he  was 
convinc’d,  after  hearing  of  it,  y*  it  was  a  Superior  Agent  who 
Operated  these  Things;  and  y*  y®  Tree  which  bore  such  a  Fruit, 
cou’d  not  but  be  exceedingly  Good. 

BRANDENBURG. 

From  Amsterdam  to  Berlin,  we  went  thro’  Hanover, 
Brunswick,  Magdeburg,  &  Brandenburg.  In  Magdeburg  only  we 
were  visited  w*"  y®  Spirit;  but  such  Visits  only  as  we  had  had 
in  some  other  Places  on  our  Road  where  none  had  been  present 
but  our  selves. 

BERLIN. 

At  Berlin  where  we  arrived  on  Z  [Thursday]  y®  23**  of 
July,  &  where  we  staid  3  Weeks;  we  saw  People  of  all  y® 
Christians  Sects  y*  are  known  in  y*  City.  viz.  Lutherans,  Cal¬ 
vinists,  Pietists,  and  divers  Proselites  some  whereof  had  been 
Monks  in  France  &  Italy  &c.  We  cannot  possitively  say  what 
Sect  does  most  favour  or  reject  y®  Manifestation  &  Message. 
For  from  among  y™  were  some  who  receiv’d  it,  but  many  more 
who  rejected  it.  But  Generally  speaking  y®  German  Pietists  & 
some  of  y®  French  People  were  most  reasonably  dispos’d.  The 
Lutherans,  it  seem’d,  did  not  much  concern  themselves  at  it.  But 
y®  Calvinists  cheifly  took  y®  Alarm.  This  is  y®  most  plausible 
reason.  The  Ministers  of  y®  French  Nation,  settled  in  those 
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parts,  Seeing  their  People  (as  they  call  those,  whom  they  have 
submitted  to  themselves  by  y®  Rod  of  y®  Word  of  God,  which 
they  pretend  they  have  in  hand)  run  in  multitudes  to  hear  w*  y® 
Voice  was  proclaiming,  or  to  enquire  after  us,  as  to  y®;  &  besides 
perceiving  w*  Ferment  y®  Word  had  caus’d  in  their  Heart,  in  so 
much  it  was  y®  only  subject  of  discourse  in  Companies,  they 
stirr’d  up  against  us,  both  silly,  devout  &  honourable  Women  & 
y®  Cheif  Men  of  y®  City.  We  were  summon’d  to  appear  at  a 
Court  of  Judicature,  where  sat  Baron  Bartholdy  Prime  Minister 
of  State,  as  President.*^'  There  without  taking  y®  least  Notice 
how  inconsistent  y®  various  qualities  they  gave  us  were;  we 
were  call’d  Fools,  Madmen,  Empty  Brains,  Sedicious  Fellows,  & 
disturbers  of  y®  Publick  Peace.  Our  answers  &  all  y‘  we  said 
on  y*  subject,  tho’  never  so  reasonable,  never  so  just,  was  notwith¬ 
standing  ridiculed  by  His  Excellency  President, *2  who  at  last  in 
y®  King’s  Name,  commanded  us  to  depart  from  Berlin  before 
.Sun-Set,  &  His  Majesty’s  Dominions  within  three  Days.  &c.  &c.*^ 

When  we  were  return’d  to  our  Lodgings,  y®  Spirit  came 
upon  Elyas  Marion  &  gave  us  y®  following  Warning. 

“  Do  not  rebel  against  y®  Will  of  y®  Lord,  for  he  has  spoken 
“  w"  he  sent  you  hither  (Berlin)  He  at  this  time  speaks  in  his 
“  withdrawing  you  from  it.  You  are  Free  from  y®  Stumblings 
"  y‘  are  found  in  y®  Conduct  it  has  pleased  y®  Lord  to  make  his 
“  Spirit  to  take,  thro’  y®  directions  he  has  given  you.  you  are  free 
“  from  it,  I  say.  You  may,  without  fear  go  from  this  City.  I 
“  will  have  y*"  to  stumble  for  I  am  a  Stumbling  Block  unto  y™ ; 
“  &  they  shall  have  no  Light  on  my  Word.  My  Sp*  fulfill  his 
“  Message,  in  bruising  y*"  against  y®  Stone  against  w®**  they  have 
“  struck.  My  Word  shall  be  given  y*"  Word  for  Word,  &  you 
"  shall  take  none  away,  no,  not  one,  y*  they  may  break  against  it. 
"  Quit  their  Dominions  without  losing  one  Minutes  time.  For  I 
“  have  done  w‘  I  design’d  to  do.  They  shall  know  y*  to  y*"  was 
“  sent  y®  Stone,  Call’d  y®  Stone  of  falling  &  rising  again,  y*  they 
"  may  bruise  against  it.  ’Tis  no  longer  your  Business  to  stay  in 
“  y®  Countrey.  Do  not  cut  off  one  word  of  such  as  seem  contra- 
“  dictory,  &  contrary  to  w‘  they  seem  to  bode  according  to  y“ : 
“  For  y®  Lord  has  sent  it  to  do  w*  it  was  to  do.  Retire,  I  say,  w* 
“  Gladness  &  Contentm*,  since  y®  Will  of  y®  Lord  is  done 
“  according  to  his  Pleasure.  I  shall  send  you  some  where  else. 
“  You  shall  have  my  Will  in  a  few  days.  Direct  your  way 
“  towards  Halle.” 

You  must  know  y®  Court  is  Calvinist,  &  y*  y®  French 
Ministers  our  Accusers  are  also  of  y®  same  Perswasion.  How¬ 
ever  this  is  no  concluding  reason  against  every  Person  of  y* 
Sect,  for  a  great  Number  of  them  seem’d  to  us  well  dispos’d  to 
receive  y®  Word.  N.B.  The  Queen  is  Pietist,  &  for  this  reason 
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has  not  a  little  been  molested.  The  day  after  our  departure  ^ 
[Saturday]  Aug*  y®  15*^  at  h.  in  y®  morning  as  we  arriv’d  at 
Postdam,  y®  Spirit  commanded  us,  not  to  go  out  of  y®  Way  to 
Leipsick  (m  Saxony)  &  to  go  strait  to  Hall,  having  concluded 
the  Mission  as  to  Brandenburg. 

SAXONY,  HALL 

At  Saxe-Hall,  w®**  place  we  only  went  thro’,  y®  Voice  of  y® 
Spirit  was  not  heard;  but  y®  Message  was  sufficiently  proclaim’d 
thro’  the  Conversations  we  held  w***  most  of  y®  French  settled  in 
y*  Town.  The  whole  Town  presently  rang  w***  this  Rumour. 
Professor  Franck  (Augustus  Hermanns),  M*  Kock,  Inspector 
of  y®  Orphans  House,  M*  Schmidt  a  Physician  &c,  whom  y® 
Prediction  of  y®  rising  again  of  y®  Dead  Body  of  Doctor  Ernes, 
since  it  happen’d  not  as  ’twas  expected,  had  very  much  stagger’d, 
if  not  totally  estrang’d  from  this  Dispensation,  seem’d,  when  they 
had  heard  us  on  y*  Article,  to  draw  nearer  to  it  again,  &  to  be 
confirm’d  in  the  same  belief  they  had  heretofore. 

LEIPSICK  y®  S***  of  Aug*. 

During  a  fortnight  we  dwelt'  at  Leipsick  the  Word  flow’d 
in  great  Streams.  We  were  only  Visited  but  by  Germans  &  some 
Hungarions  who  were  Students  in  y*  University.  Among  such 
who  heard  y®  Voice  of  y®  Spirit,  y*  receiv’d  y®  Message  &  were 
favourable  to  us,  was  a  Magistrate,  (who  Nicodemus  like,  did 
not  care  others  shou’d  be  acquainted  w***  it)  a  Professor  of 
Philosophy,  2  Physicians,  some  Students,  Citizens,  Merchants  &c, 
every  one  Pietists,  strongly  united  by  y®  Bond  of  Love  &  Chris¬ 
tian  Charity.  None  of  y™  ask’d  any  Questions  on  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  Mission  y*  savour’d  y®  least  of  Curiossity  &  doubting. 
They  all  gladly  &  eagerly  receiv’d  y*  Word.  And  in  these  we 
found  y®  Truth  of  this  Saying  of  y®  Good  Shepherd,  My  Sheep 
hear  my  Voice. 

M*  Kock  Schmidt  &  Grundler,  every  One  remarkable  for 
their  Singular  Piety,  came  purposely  from  Halle  to  Leipsick,  y* 
they  might  more  particularly  be  instructed  concerning  this  Mani¬ 
festation  &  y®  Message  y*  was  sent  y™.  They  did  not  go  empty 
away  to  their  &  our  great  Satisfaction.  They  were  to  impart  what 
they  receiv’d  in  this  Journey,  to  Professor  Franck  &  other  Freinds 
at  Hall  &  y®  country  about.  We  also  left  at  Leipsick,  to  such  as 
requir’d  it,  a  Coppy  of  w*  they  had  heard.  In  y®  time  y®  Noise 
of  our  Coming  began  to  make  People  talk,  &  stir  up  y®  Minds ;  & 
before  y®  Magistrates  had  taken  any  Violent  measures  against  us, 
y®  Lord  was  pleas’d  to  withdraw  us  from  under  their  Power.*  * 

COBURG. 

On  9  [Friday]  4***  of  7*’®*  we  went  to  Coburg  where  we 
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were  once  visited  by  y®  Spirit,  in  y«  presence  of  some  Germans, 
Pietists  whom  we  were  recommended  to. 

ERLANG. 

In  Obedience  to  y®  Orders  of  y®  Spirit  given  unto  us  at 
Leipsick  we  went  to  Erlang  in  y®  Principality  of  Bareith,  in 
Franconia,  where  there  is  a  French  Colony.  The  Germans  are 
Lutherans,  a.s  is  also  y®  Prince  their  Sovereign.  The  Princess, 
sister  to  y®  King  of  Prussia  is  Calvinist,  &  y®  French  as  is  known 
are  of  y®  same  Religion. 

The  Ministers  of  these  last  stoutly  oppos’d  y®  Message,  and 
preach’d  against  all  Doctrine  of  new  Revelation.  But  what  seem’d 
to  y™  most  intollerable  was  to  hear  say,  y*  they  preach’d  not  y‘ 
Word  of  God,  &  y*  their  Sermons  were  only  fruits  of  their  own 
Study  in  human  learning,  &  y‘  Imaginations  of  their  own  Heart, 
&  consequently  meerly  human  &  not  at  all  divine  Their  delu¬ 
sions  on  this  head  is  so  surprisingly  Strong  y*  y®  Cheif  of  y" 
was  so  audacious,  in  a  great  assembly  at  his  own  House,  to  take 
God  &  his  Angels  to  witness  y*  he  believ’d  in  his  Heart  y*  his 
Sermons  were  as  much  y®  Word  of  God  as  y®  written  Words  of 
y®  Prophets  &  Apostles  are.  This  bold  asseveration  was  imme¬ 
diately  protested  against  &  answer’d  accordingly,  to  his  Greif  & 
Sorrow,  y®  more  because  of  y®  hearers  y‘  were  of  his  Flock. 

Many  by  means  of  this  Message,  have  open’d  their  Eyes  on 
this  Branch  of  y®  Name  MYSTERY  written  on  y®  forehead  of 
y®  Harlot. 

The  Voice  of  y®  Heavenly  Messenger,  proclaiming  good  & 
bad  Tidings  having  been  heard  here  for  a  Week,  we  were  call’d 
to  Nuremberg,  there  also  to  declare  his  Message.  By  y®  Nature 
of  this  Warning  directed  to  us  alone  for  our  particular  Conduct, 
one  may  Judg  how  we  behav’d  ourselves  towards  this  people. 

We  came  to  NUREMBERG  on)  14*  &  went  out  of  it)  28*  of 
y®  same  Month. 

“  You  may  see  y®  Friends  you  have  in  this  City,  without 
enquiring  after  others ;  for  it  is  not  my  Will  they  shou’d  be 
■“  warn’d.  But  y*  you  Visit  such  as  are  here  who  belong  to  me, 
■“  &  who  shall  be  told  you  to  desire  my  Kingdom.  Do  not  show 
“yourselves  publickly;  for  it  is  not  my  Will.  I  will  not  have 
“  the  City  warn’d,  but  such  alone  who  wait  for  me.  The  hand  of 
“  God  draws  nigh.  This  City  shall  feel  y®  Violence  of  God.  You 
“  must  go  hence  as  soon  as  you  have  visited  those  who  wait  for 
“  me.  I  will  warn  you  when  you  must  depart.  Prepare  to  take 
“  your  Tourney  towards  y‘  Place  y*  has  already  been  Nam’d  to 
“  you.  It  must  be  Compas’d  before  it  fals  to  destruction.  The 
“  pillar  of  it  is  shaken,  in  order  to  be  cast  down  to  y®  Ground, 
and  none  shall  lift  it  up.  I  mean  y*  City  of  Vienna  in  Austria.” 
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N.B.  By  ye  following  Warning  we  were  mission’d  out  for  the 
Capital  City  of  y®  Empire  viz.  Vienna.  The  uttering  of  it  was 
preceeded  by  expressive  Signs  of  Wrath  &  fury,  as  the  Import 
of  ye  said  Warning  evidences  it.  [Interpolated:  The  Instrument 
having  a  Sword  in  his  hand  wherewith  the  signs  were  made.] 

“  The  Day  of  ye  Lord  is  a  day  of  Battle,  (a  Day  of  Struggle) 

“  &  fighting.  The  Day  of  ye  King  of  Nations,  is  a  dreadful  day. 

“  He  has  taken  his  Sword  in  hand  to  fight  his  Enemies.  He 
“  strikes  on  ye  right  &  on  ye  Left  side :  He  has  begun  to  make 
“  ye  nations  feell  his  Anger.  But  his  sword  shall  not  fall  from 
“  his  hand  till  he  has  overthrown  his  Enemies,  defeated  all  y* 

“  oppose  him,  treading  y*"  under  his  Feet,  casting  y"*  on  y®  Ground 
“  &  destroying  y*",  y‘  y®  Field  of  Battle  may  remain  unto  y® 
“Lord  of  Hosts,  y®  mighty  God,  the  Tremendous  One:  For  he 
“  will  alone  have  y®  Glory  of  defeating  y®  ungodly  of  y®  World, 
“  Sin  &  Darkness. 

“  Y®  are  to  go  &  cary  my  Word  in  y®  Metropolis  of  this 
“  Land,  that  they  may  know  That  y®  Foot  of  him  who  bringeth 
“  Good  &  terrible  Tidings  is  come  in  at  their  Gates.  You  shall  not 
“  long  stay  There.  But  let  only  my  Voice  resound  within  four 
“Walls.  This  is  my  Will  after  your  stay  at  Schwabach  to  cause 
“  my  Word,  my  Voice  to  be  heard.  I  shall  soon  take  you  back 
“  into  Holland,  y‘  you  may  forthwith  work  to  y®  printing  of  y® 
“  work  ye  have  in  hand,  because  I’m  in  haste  y*  these  People 
“  shou’d  be  warned  of  my  Voice,  before  my  Anger  be  more 
“  kindled.  For  y*  Days  are  short,  (nay)  very  short.  The  day  of 
“  Wrath  and  Vengeance  is  come.  ’Tis  to  Vienna  y*  I  call  you 
“  within  a  few  Days.  Be  ye  faithfull  unto  me,  &  I  will  be  faithful 
“  unto  you.  To  you  it  is,  ye  little  Worm’s  of  Jacob,  whom  I 
“  lead  about  to  carry  my  Message,  y*  my  T rumpet  may  be  heard 
“  on  y®  Mountains  of  Babylon.  If  ye  be  faithful  in  y®  Work  I 
“have  cal’d  you  to  for  a  Truth  you  shall  know  that  precious  is 
“  my  reward,  &  my  salary  most  honourable.’’ 

We  were  a  fortnight  at  Nuremberg,  where  y®  Reigning  Sect 
is  y®  Lutheran  Religion,  during  w®**  time  we  were  visited,  &  we 
went  to  visit  several  Persons  of  Quality  very  sober  &  Judicious,  & 
who  look  upon  this  as  an  affair  of  y®  highest  Importance.  We 
saw  y®  Envoys  of  divers  Princes  of  Germany  to  this  Republick, 
to  whom  we  related  y®  things  we  had  heard  &  seen,  whereat 
they  were  mightyly  affected.*  ® 

The  Regency  were  inform’d  as  to  us;  but  y®  favourable 
account  they  had  from  some  of  those  Ministers,  &  one  of  their 
Magistrates,  of  us  &  of  what  concern’d  us,  were  doubtless,  y® 
Reason  why  they  took  no  severe  Resolutions  on  our  Subject,  since 
we  had  no  Publick  meetings,  nor  did  any  thing  to  disturb  y® 
Publick  peace.  Some  who  were  most  remarkable  among  y® 
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Lutheran  Clergy,  to  whom  we  were  recommended  in  Letters, 
consequently  knew  we  were  in  their  City,  &  y«  Subject  y*  brought 
us  Thither;  but  they  thought  fit  to  keep  from  us.  God  knows 
after  what  manner  they  spoke  of  this  to  their  acquaintance.  The 
Priests  &  Magistrates  had  so  much  abus’d  M*"  Thennard  on 
account  of  his  prophesying,  &  very  lately  M*'  Hochman  both  their 
fellow  Citizens,  y*  the  Freind  whom  Providence  had  rais’d  us  up, 
cou’d  not  but  be  very  much  afraid  for  us.  The  2  French 
Burguemasters  of  Christian-Erlang  came  to  see  us  in  this  City  & 
went  home  very  well  satisfy’d. 

SCHWABACH. 

The  same  Spirit  who  sent  us  to  Newremberg  sent  us  also  to 
Schwabach,  in  y®  Principality  of  Ohnspach  [Ansbach],  where 
there  is  a  French  Colony.  What  we  found  in  y®  Inhabitants  of 
Christian-Erlang  w*  respect  to  this  Manifestation,  we  might  say 
also  of  those  at  Schwabach.  This  difference  however  there  is,  y* 
one  of  y®  Ministers,  without  having  so  much  as  Seeing  us,  or 
heard  any  thing  of  this  Voice,  nor  of  what  we  cou’d  say  to  him, 
as  well  as  to  others  that  will  hear  us  concerning  our  Faith, 
vehemently  preach’d  against  this  Dispensation  &  Message;  &  y® 
other  y‘  had  seen  &  heard  us,  spoke  favourably  of  these  things 
&  check’d  those  who  in  his  presence  were  bold  enough  to  speak 
disrespectfully  of  ’em  :  Which  put  a  restraint  upon  those  Bold 
Bablers  whose  ungovern’d  Zeal  &  brutishness  might  have  done 
us  a  deal  of  Mischief.  There  we  found  Several  Persons  of  both 
Sexes  who  were  in  our  Cevennes,  in  j'®  time  of  y®  Grand  Effusion 
of  y®  Spirit  of  y®  Lord;  &  who  had  been  Eye  Witnesses  to  a 
great  many  Miracles.  As  soon  as  we  were  arriv’d  in  this  Town, 
as  others  had  done  at  Erlang,  where  we  found  some  who  had  been 
inspir’d  in  our  Country,  so  they  proclaim’d  all  y®  Wonders  they 
had  seen,  giving,  w*’’  a  Christian  Boldness  Glory  to  God  for  it, 
w®'’  they  never  durst  to  do  openly  till  then.  I  writ  down  in  my 
Pocket  Book  an  abstract  of  what  they  declar’d  they  had  heard  & 
Seen;  to  certify  y®  Truth  of  w®"*  they  were  ready  to  suffer 
Martyrdom,  if  God  for  his  Glory,  shou’d  call  y™  to  it.  The 
Germans  in  y*  Place  are  Lutherans,  as  their  Prince ;  And  the 
French  Calvinists.  A  Magistrate  of  Nuremberg  w*^  his  whole 
Family  who  openly  profess’d  their  faith  in  this  Dispensation  came 
to  see  us  at  Schwabach,  together  w***  some  Friends  of  Erlang. 
They  did  not  go  empty  away,  no  more  than  our  Freinds  of  Hall 
when  they  came  to  Leipsick  to  enquire  after  y®  Work  of  y®  Lord. 

The  Space  of  8  Days  y*  had  been  set  us  to  warn  this  People 
being  Ended,  we  were  order’d  to  set  out  for  Ratisbonne,  where 
we  arriv’d  y®  7*^  of  8'*®'’ 
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RATISBONN. 

The  Conduct  of  y®  Spirit  &  y®  behaviour  He  made  his 
Instruments  to  Observe  at  Ratisbonn,  was  much  y®  same  as  at 
Leipsick,  &  Nuremberg. 

The  Magistrates  of  this  City,  who  had  already  been  inform’d 
about  us,  by  letters  from  Berlin,  as  it  happen’d  in  other  Places, 
presently  knew  we  were  in  their  City.  But  one  of  ’em  having  also 
receiv’d  some  Letters  from  Leipsick  [Nuremberg  written  above 
without  deletion  of  the  original],  of  quite  another  strain,  sent  us 
his  Children’s  Tutor  to  enquire  after  our  Mission,  &  to  proffer 
us  his  good  Offices.  Our  Message  &  we  were  variously  talk’d  of. 
All  y‘  heard  y®  Voice  y‘  Carries  it,  were  struck  w*^  Wonder  & 
.A.mazement,  or  oblidg’d  to  acknowledg  a  Superior  Agency  over 
y®  Organs,  which  caus’d  a  great  Ferment  among  them.  A  Coun¬ 
seller  of  y‘  City  came  to  see  us  incognito,  &  carried  us  to  his 
House,  where  We  had  a  Warning  by  y®  Spirit  through  J.A.  This 
Counsellor  let  us  know  what  was  said  on  our  subject  at  y®  Town 
House,  where  he  thought  they  were  going  to  take  Resolutions 
against  us.  But  y®  Lord  hinder’d  it  as  He  had  done  else  where 
in  sending  us  to  another  Place.*  ® 

As  Ratisbonn  is  y®  Place  where  sits  y®  Diet  of  y®  Empire, 
where  all  y®  Princes  of  Germany  have  their  Agents,  with  some  of 
these  we  had  Conversation,  &  they  heard  also  some  warnings 
whereof  they  demanded  Copies  (having  beforehand  been  order’d 
by  y®  Spirit  to  do  it) ;  It  is  certain  y‘  all  y®  Courts  of  y®  Empire, 
were  right  or  wrong  inform’d  of  this  Mission  in  their  Country. 
For  in  this  City,  Cheifly,  where  y®  several  Agents  are  more 
Curious  Generally  than  any  where  else  in  y®  World,  they  never 
fail  to  inform  their  Superiors  about  what  happens  there. 

The  People  of  this  City  are  divided  as  to  Religion.  The 
Lutherans  have  y®  Government  &  Magistracy;  &  y®  Roman 
Catholicks  y®  Cheif  Churches,  Convents,  &c.  The  Calvinists  nor 
any  one  of  any  other  Sect  are  suffer’d  there.  We  concluded  our 
Mission  at  Ratisbonn  in  8  Days  time.  There  follows  a  small 
Extract  of  a  Warning  utter’d  on  S’*®®  IP**  by  E.  M.  which  may 
give  you  an  Idea  of  y®  ways  of  the  Spirit  in  this  Mission. 

“  You  are  call’d  to  continue  your  Journey  towards  y®  Place 
“  y*  I  have  mark’d  you.  The  sooner  y®  better.  I  pass  by  like  a 
“  Man  riding  Post  Crying  Babylon  is  fallen!  She  is  fallen:  Her 
“Ruin  draws  near.  This  is  y®  Alarm  w®**  I  give  y"*  this  Day. 
“  Prepare  ye  to  Fight ;  for  she  shall  soon  come  into  y®  Battle. 
“  She  shall  take  up  her  Arms  to  fight  y®  Lamb.  But  her  day  is 
“  come.  Christ  is  coming  in  his  Glory  to  re-enter  into  his 
“  Kingdom.” 
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VIENNA. 

Before  our  departure  we  were  watch’d,  but  cou’d  not  know 
whether  it  was  by  y®  R.C.  or  y®  Lutheran  Clergy,  or  the  Magis¬ 
trates,  Perhaps  by  y®  Three,  for  none  of  y*"  wish’d  us  well.  After 
we  had  bid  farewel  to  our  Friends,  we  imbark’d  on  the  Danube 
on  [Wednesday]  y®  14^**  of  October  &  arriv’d  at  Vienna  y' 
qf  [Tuesday]  following  20*  of  y®  same  Month.  We  had  direc¬ 
tions  for  to  go  to  several  persons,  &  even  some  Letters  for  some 
of  y®  Cheifest  at  Court;  but  we  were  expressly  forbid  to  see 
any  one,  the  Spirit  being  willing  to  warn  this  City  in  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  manper.  This  was  told  us  by  y®  Spirit,  You  are  to  see 
no  Body  in  this  City.  Woe  be  to  y*  City  y‘  I  cause  to  be  warn'd 
without  permitting  any  of  its  Inhabitants  to  hear  my  Voice. 
We  were  sent  in  this  City  to  be  a  Sign  unto  it,  as  when  a  King 
sends  Spies  in  a  place  He  wou’d  surprize  with  its  Inhabitants. 
Here  follows  an  Abstract  of  a  Warning  utter’d  at  Vienna  21®^ 
of  October  by  J.A. 

Thou,  Empire  of  Austria,  Thou  shalt  feel  y®  Hand  of  y® 
Mighty  God,  because  thou  has  shed  innocent  Blood,  because  thou 
hast  decoy’d  y®  Passengers  towards  y®  Glory  of  thy  Pride,  &  hast 
sullied  y®  Worship  of  y®  God  of  Israel.  Thy  Gardners  shall 
totally  be  cast 'down;  for  y®  Day  of  thy  Visitation  is  come,  as 
well  as  of  others.  The  sword  shall  come  in  upon  thy  Inhabitants. 
She  shall  come  into  thy  verry  Metropolitain.  Thy  Fatness  shall 
be  a  Food  to  y®  Justice  of  y®  Lamb.  Within  a  Few,  a  few,  a 
few,  a  few  years  thou  shalt  know  I  have  laid  Siege  to  thee,  to 
overthrow  thee,  to  overturn  thee.  I  shall  not  spare  thee.  Within 
a  few  years  I  shall  lay  thee  level  w*  my  Justice.  Thy  Mountain 
shall  be  rax’d  even  w*  y®  Ground.  Thy  Horn  shall  be  broken. 
Thy  Head  shall  be  bloody  w*  it,  because  y®  Rock  shall  strike 
against  thee  &  break  thee.  Thou  shalt  know  y*  y®  God  of  Truth 
has  spoken  it.  Before  it  be  many  years  thou  shalt  know  it.  I 
speak  of  common  years  &  not  Prophetical  years.  For  of  a  truth 
I  shall  come  &  strike  it. 

Know  ye  y‘  my  Will  is  y‘  ye  prepare  to  leave  this  City  to 
go  into  Holland,  there  to  work  about  y*  Task  I  have  prescrib’d 
you.  You  shall  go  hence  y®  3**  day  reckoning  from  this  Day. 
You  shall  dwell  no  longer  than  two  whole  days  yet  in  this  City: 
Because  I  shall  have  done  what  I  have  to  do  in  it.  I  shall  teach 
you  the  Way  you  must  go,  before  you  depart  hence.*  ^ 

The  Closing  of  this  Mission  having  been  made  in  y®  Warn¬ 
ings  utter’d  in  this  Metropolitain  of  y*  Empire,  &  y®  4  Instrum*’ 
having  reciev’d  y®  Necessary  Orders  for  their  departure,  &  y® 
Instructions  promis’d  y*"  for  their  Directions  in  their  return  to 
Holland,  &  thence  into  England  from  whence  they  had  been  takeh. 
They  left  Vienna  on  h  [Saturday]  y®  24*  of  8’’®®  1711,  after  4 
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days  Stay  according  to  y=  Express  orders  of  y®  Spirit.  They 
went  again  thro’  Ratisbonn,  &  Nuremberg  where  they  saw  their 
most  intimate  Freinds  &  were  even  visited  by  the  Spirit  for 
their  Common  Comfort  &  Edification.  From  this  Place  they 
went  to  Franefort,  where  they  imbarked  &  sail’d  down  y«  Rhine 
to  Holland,  &  ariv’d  at  Rotterdam  after  29  Days  Journey,  from 
Vienna  on  Q  [Sunday]  22*^  November  following.  After  we  had 
transcrib’d  all  y®  Warnings  &  writ  y™  out  fair,  together  w“*  y® 
Prayers  &  Prophetick  Hymns  y*  are  to  come  into  the  Body  of  y® 
Book  y*  contains  this  Mission,*  ®  in  order  to  be  translated  into 
High  Dutch,  &  after  it  shall  have  been  printed  in  both  Idioms 
viz.  French  &  High  Dutch  to  be  sent  &  dispers’d  in  all  y®  Places 
where  y®  Voice  has  rung*®;  3  of  y®  Instruments  Cross’d  y®  Sea 
to  return  into  England,  &  y®  4*  was  order’d  to  stay  to  take  care 
of  y®  printing  of  this  Mission. 

They  arriv’d  at  London  on  [Tuesday]  4/15  of  December 
1711. 

N.B.  After  repeated  orders  for  our  return  to  London,  we 
had  a  warning,  at  Rotterdam  on  ?  [Wednesday]  2^  x'’®*'  1711 
N.S.,  by  the  mouth  of  J.A.  whereof  here  is  an  abstract. 

Overturning,  in  a  few  days  where  I  send  you.  A  Fox  shall 
be  taken  in  a  few  days  in  his  own  Devices.  They  shall  be  as 
snares  to  entrap  him.  The  Horn  of  y®  Ram  is  going  to  be  broken 
asunder  because  it  will  have  butt  too  hard  at  y®  Ox.  Its  running 
being  taken  from  far,  it  shall  not  be  able  to  put  a  stop  to  it 
because  of  y®  Swiftness  w*'’  w'**  it  runs.  These  things  you  shall 
see  in  a  few  Days.  From  Friday  next  Se’night  you  shall  depart 
this  City  &  Country  for  London. 

Abstract  of  another  Warning  pronounc’d  in  y®  same  place 
through  E.M.  on  cf  [Tuesday]  8*^  x’’®''  1711. 

I  will  call  forth  y‘  nation  that  has  no  regard  for  thee  nor 
thy  Laws  w®**  shall  not  spare  thy  Elders  neither  thy  young  Men 
nor  thy  Women  with  Child,  But  they  shall  be  destroy’d  with  y® 
Sword.  The  Nation  w®**  is  half  Jew  shall  enter  thy  Country  & 
ramseck  it,  saith  God. 

FINIS. 
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In  1773  careful  enquiry  was  made  by  Josiah  Thompson, 
a  Baptist  minister  of  London,  as  to  the  state  of  the  Dissenting 
Interest.  His  results,  to  be  seen  at  Dr.  Williams’  Library,  show 
that  thirty  ouf  of  forty-six  dissenting  churches  in  Kent  were 
Baptist,  thirty-nine  out  of  fifty-five  ministers.  In  this  district 
Jonathan  Clark  and  James  Hosmer  at  Hythe,  William  Ashdowne 
at  Dover,  James  Fenn  of  Deal,  Stephen  Gowland  of  Sand¬ 
wich,  Sampson  Kingsford  of  Canterbury,  Stephen  Philpot  of 
Stelling,  and  Thomas  Gillibrand  of  Ashford  signed  a  petition 
to  parliament  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  acts. 
There  were  also  Baptist  ministers  at  Folkestone,  Ramsgate, 
Margate,  Wingham,  besides  Knott  of  Eythom,  who  did  not 
sign. 

Although .  Sampson  Kingsford  was  thus  practically  the 
chief  man  at  Canterbury,  yet  technically  he  was  only  a 
“minister,”  and  ten  years  elapsed  before  he  was  ordained 
Elder.  But  the  denomination  saw  his  energy,  and  almost  at 
once  chose  him  as  Messenger,  perhaps  with  the  hope  that  at 
the  age  of  thirty-five  he  would  have  many  years  in  which  to 
travel  and  extend  the  work.  They  saw  the  problem.  Was  a 
Messenger  with  district  duties  also  to  hold  office  as  a  local 
Elder;  and  they  asked  whether  the  Canterbury  church  would 
agree.  No  objection  was  raised,  though  we  may  think  it  would 
have  been  wiser  to  release  him.  With  two  others  he  was  or¬ 
dained  at  Canterbury  at  the  end  of  July.  His  influence  steadily 
extended  through  the  whole  denomination  till  his  death  in 
1821,  when  a  fine  altar-tomb  was  placed  in  the  little  grave¬ 
yard. 

This  wider  ministry  brought  about  a  revival  of  the  old 
plan  of  joint-Elders.  John  Farrin  was  associated  before  1798, 
and  continued  till  his  death  in  1838,  before  which  time  John 
Marten  and  T.  B.  Barton  had  been  successive  colleagues. 
The  full  list  of  Elders  is  known,  and  it  includes  Thomas 
Cromwell,  Ph.D.,  F.S.A.,  in  1864,  Cyril  Abdy  Greene,  D.C.L., 
in  1883,  Joseph  Remington  Wilson,  M.A.,  in  1891.  These 
and  the  others  are  better  known  in  Unitarian  than  in  Baptist 
circles. 

There  appears  nothing  to  record  as  to  any  doings  of  the 
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church.  Early  this  century  the  building  stood  disused,  and  it 
was  ultimately  sold  by  leave  of  the  Charity  Commissioners,  the 
proceeds  being  applied,  like  much  other  property  in  the  district, 
to  support  the  church  at  Adrian  Street,  Dover.  Any  Old 
Mortality  who  cleans  the  tombstones  at  Canterbury,  may  discern 
a  memorial  to  Priscilla  Kingsford,  second  daughter  of  Sampson, 
who  passed  away  in  1839  at  the  age  of  51.  He  may  then 
remember  that  from  the  family  of  Sampson  Pearce  in  Dover 
there  sprang  another  Priscilla,  whose  liberality  prolongs  the 
last  remnant  of  this  ancient  denomination  in  East  Kent. 

IV.  THE  THANET  DISTRICT. 

In  1715  Richard  Godfrey  was  reported  to  London  as  a 
Baptist  in  this  island.  It  is  possible  that  he  was  a  General 
Baptist,  but  that  surname  is  otherwise  unkno^vn  in  the  denomi¬ 
nation.  It  is  equally  possible  to  associate  him  with  the  Baptist 
meeting  known  at  St.  Peter’s  in  1710.  But  it  is  more  likely 
that  he  and  it  w'ere  Particular. 

We  are  on  sure  ground  when  we  take  the  minute-book  of 
the  Thanet  church  which  opens  in  1725.  This  speaks  of 
property  at  Alkham  and  Poulton  held  for  the  poor,  the  former 
worth  9/-  a  year,  also  of  meeting-houses  at  Deal  and  Sand* 
wich.  The  leaders  were  John  Bush,  who  lived  at  Monk- 
ton,  a  house  in  the  island  where  meetings  were  held,  and 
Richard  Chilton  who  began  his  public  work  in  1727.  Two 
years  later  a  meeting  of  ministers  was  held  at  Ramsgate  to 
arrange  for  supply  of  the  churches.  When  re-organization  took 
place  in  1732,  the  Thanet  members  numbered  3  2 ;  they  chose 
Bush  and  Chilton  as  Elders,  with  three  deacons.  It  is  evident 
that  though  Sandwich  and  Deal  were  stations,  Ramsgate  was 
the  centre  of  gravity;  in  1738  a  meeting-house  in  Farley 
Place  was  put  in  trust. 

More  than  that,  when  Eythom  had  a  hard  time  owing  to 
the  remarkable  views  of  David  Rutter,  which  disturbed  the 
church  for  six  years.  Bush  and  Chilton  rendered  steady  aid, 
sending  John  Sanders,  junior.  Work  was  opened  also  at 
Birchington,  where  in  1740  Nathanael  Matthews  was  called  to 
the  ministry.  Yet  with  all  this  enterprise  there  was  a  re¬ 
markable  conservatism,  and  when  Elder  Chilton  married  out  of 
fellowship,  great  trouble  ensued,  so  that  five  arbitrators  were 
called  in  to  deal  with  the  case  in  1751;  their  verdict  was  that 
he  had  erred,  but  not  beyond  forgiveness.  This  principle  had 
been  laid  down  early,  and  was  upheld  though  challenged  again 
and  again;  it  led  to  very  close  bonds,  but  also  to  a  dying  out, 
or  exclusions :  this  case  is  the  latest  that  seems  to  have  been 
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formally  raised.  Chilton  bore  no  malice,  and  left  a  legacy 
to  the  church. 

In  1758  the  church  was  in  need  of  a  minister,  and  the 
need  was  only  met  by  Thomas  Piety  of  Hythe  being  appointed. 
He  was  well-to-do,  and  so  could  probably  drive  over;  but 
the  arrangement  was  not  likely  to  promote  the  church  life. 
However,  he  revived  united  action,  took  John  Griggs  and 
William  Foord  to  an  Association  meeting  at  Canterbury,  and 
represented  that  only  one  deacon  was  left,  aged  and  six  miles 
away,  so  that  one  or  two  more  officers  and  ministers  were 
needed.  The  Association,  however,  threw  the  onus  back  on 
the  church,  but  next  year  John  Knott  of  Barf  restone.  Elder  of 
Eythorn,  announced  that  he  and  his  assistants  would  supply 
Thanet  once  a  month,  John  Kingsford  [of  Wingham?]  once  a 
month. 

Meantime  Piety  and  his  wife  Ann  settled  .£300  to  support 
a  minister  at  Ramsgate,  and  tried  to  strengthen  their  own 
town  of  Hythe  by  importing  a  Baptist  schoolmaster.  And  in 
that  same  year,  1768,  a  meeting-house  at  Birchington  was 
put  in  trust.  The  difficulty  evidently  was  to  find  men,  not 
money;  and  the  church  declined  to  take  the  bold  step  of 
Eythorn,  abandon  old-world  custom  and  Unitarian  doctrine, 
and  throw  in  its  lot  with  the  New  Connexion. 

On  the  contrary,  when  four  London  churches  of  the  Old 
Connexion  united  to  build  a  meeting-house  in  Worship  Street 
for  their  alternate  use,  but  could  not  unitedly  find  the  money, 
Thomas  Piety  lent  them  ;^3oo  on  mortgage;  this  was  ap¬ 
parently  a  new  investment  of  his  former  endowment.  The 
Thanet  church  was  about  as  strong,  financially  and  spiritually, 
and  numerically,  as  the  London  churches,  for  in  1782  it  had 
just  eight  members,  and  both  meeting-houses  were  rented  out 
to  other  bodies. 

A  revival  took  place,  with  George  Kingsford  of  Stelling 
coming  as  a  “minister.”  New  trustees  were  appointed  for 
Ramsgate,  and  conversions  began  again.  Until  now,  baptisms 
had  been  either  in  the  sea  at  Sandwich  or  in  the  Particular 
Baptist  meeting-house  at  Shallows,  but  on  23  April,  1786, 
the  first  was  held  at  Ramsgate.  It  is  carefully  minuted  that 
candidates  were  asked  whether  they  agreed  to  the  Six  Prin¬ 
ciples,  and  that  after  they  were  baptized,  hands  were  laid 
on  them. 

On  6  July,  Messenger  Sampson  Kingsford  was  asked  to 
come  and  ordain  George  as  Elder,  which  was  duly  done  on. 
21  April,  1787.  At  this  ceremony,  Ashdowne  of  Dover,  Fenn 
of  Deal,  Philpot  of  Canterbury,  and  W.  Kingsford  of  Wing- 
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ham  signed  the  minutes  along  with  the  Messenger;  it  is  also 
noted  that  Rainger  of  Eythorn,  Purchis  of  Margate,  and  Atwood 
of  Folkestone  were  present;  they  were  Particular  Baptists. 

The  same  year  new  trustees  were  appointed  for  Birching- 
ton,  where  a  gallery  and  a  baptistery  were  put  in. 

W.  Kingsford  of  Barton  Mill  built  a  meeting  at  Broad- 
stairs,  which  was  opened  on  20  June,  1790,  by  Dan  Taylor, 
who  was  now  back  in  the  Assembly,  having  indeed  been  in 
the  chair  a  month  earlier.  He  was  working  with  Fenn  of 
Deal  and  with  Sampson  Kingsford,  having  joined  with  him  in 
writing  the  Circular  Letter.  George  Kingsford  presided  at 
the  Lord’s  Supper  on  12  September,  but  seems  to  have  died 
within  eighteen  months.  Fenn  also  went  to  America,  and 
Thanet  chose  Thomas  Christophers  senior  as  its  Elder  on  2 
June,  1793. 

The  next  fifty  years  show  steady  decline.  The  meeting¬ 
house  at  Sandwich  was  closed,  and  when  re-opened  for  a  few 
weeks  in  1803  it  was  damaged  by  “evil-disposed  persons,’’  and 
the  church  simply  complained  to  the  Association,  but  did 
nothing,  and  abandoned  the  premises.  Apparently  Eythorn 
did  step  in,  but  Thanet  was  too  languid  to  do  anything.  We 
only  have  glimpses  of  Thomas  Chapman  in  1806,  of  Fenn 
back  at  Deal,  then  of  supplies  there  in  1833. 

The  fact  is  that  other  causes  had  grown  up  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  fostered  by  people  with  clear  evangelical  convictions, 
willing  to  make  sacrifices  for  them.  The  Independents  had 
founded  Zion  at  Ramsgate  in  1816,  Ebenezer  at  Birchington 
in  1819,  and  a  place  at  Wingham  in  1817,  while  a  Union 
chapel  arose  in  Heme  Bay  in  1822.  What  the  Particular 
Baptists  were  doing  will  be  shown  presently.  There  was  no 
longer  any  scope  for  a  church  that  had  no  vision  beyond  the 
Six  Principles,  and  relied  on  the  spare  time  of  a  tradesman  to 
whom  they  paid  nothing,  but  who  was  allowed  to  take  the 
balance  of  endowments  after  all  expenses  were  defrayed. 

The  New  Connexion  came  to  the  rescue  after  the  death 
of  Christophers  on  31  March,  1842.  John  Stevenson  of 
Borough  Road  in  London  presided  at  a  special  meeting  in 
1844.  It  proved  that  counting  one  member  at  Canterbury  and 
one  at  Sandwich,  there  were  thirteen  on  the  roll.  Under  the 
guidance  of  the  New  Connexion,  Joseph  Packer,  the  assistant- 
minister  was  chosen  pastor,  the  building  at  Birchington  was  let 
to  the  Primitive  Methodists,  w’ith  the  right  reserved  to  preach 
there  occasionally,  all  the  trust  deeds  and  property  were  over¬ 
hauled.  There  was  money  enough  to  lend  Sevenoaks 
but  Sevenoaks  paid  no  interest.  Worship  Street  followed  the 
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example,  and  the  New  Connexion  declined  to  act  as  collector. 
As  for  spiritual  work,  it  proved  that  when  in  1855  two 
daughters  of  the  pastor  were  baptized,  and  they  counted  two 
members  at  Worcester,  two  at  Margate,  one  at  St.  Peter’s,  one 
at  Deal,  one  at  Sandwich,  there  were  still  thirteen  all  told. 
Three  years  later,  when  a  Particular  Baptist  chapel  was  built 
at  Birchington,  the  old  General  Baptist  building  was  sold, 
and  the  proceeds  were  spent  on  repairing  the  Ramsgate 
premises. 

The  New  Connexion  felt  unable  to  cope  with  this  re¬ 
markable  situation,  but  they  showed  to  the  trustees  of  the 
General  Baptist  Fund  that  the  “pastor”  was  a  well-to-do 
business  man,  so  that  grants  from  this  source  ceased.  When  the 
Worship  Street  building  was  acquired  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  for  improving  the  street,  the  mortgage  of 
1780  was  paid  off,  and  the  proceeds  were  invested  in  govern¬ 
ment  stock.  New  trusts  were  prepared  under  the  guidance  of 
the  New  Connexion,  the  “pastor”  was  induced  to  resign,  and 
the  church  of  eight  members  disbanded  on  20  June,  1884. 

V.-  THE  CHURCH  AT  DOVER. 

The  Dover  church  had  a  meeting-house  by  1655,  with 
John  Finis  and  Richard  Hobbs  prominent;  Luke  Howard, 
however,  joined  the  Quakers  that  year.  All  the  leading  men 
were  imprisoned  in  1661,  and  many  details  of  persecution  are 
available.  In  1681  Samuel  Taverner  and  Richard  Cannon 
were  ordained  joint  Elders.  After  the  Revolution,  Taverner 
registered  part  of  his  dwelling  for  worship,  and  gave  part  of 
his  garden  for  burials.  His  tomb  of  1696  may  still  be  seen 
there,  though  the  ground  is  merged  with  the  public  burial-yard 
between  Prince's  Street  and  Market  Square. 

The  cause  was  next  upheld  by  the  Simpson,  Finis  and 
Prescot  families,  till  with  1728  Robert  Pyall  came  to  the  front; 
in  1745  a  new  meeting-house  was  built  near  Market  Lane. 
After  twelve  years  with  no  apparent  leader,  William  Ashdowne 
and  Stephen  Philpot  were  ordained  Elders  in  1771,  then  Samp¬ 
son  Pearce  emerged  in  1783.  James  Peirce  married  Priscilla, 
a  descendant  of  Taverner,  and  in  1803  she  started  the  first 
Sunday  school  in  the  town.  Benjamin  Marten  was  Elder  1800- 
1823,  and  saw  a  new  chapel  on  Adrian  Street  opened  in  r82o. 
Here  George  Culmer  Pound  flourished,  preaching  to  congrega¬ 
tions  of  four  hundred  in  afternoon  and  evening;  but  at  this 
time  a  local  historian  wrote,  “of  late  years  most  of  the, 
members  appear  to  have  embraced  Unitarian  doctrine.”  The 
tendency  would  be  the  more  pronoimced  after  1821,  when 
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Particular  Baptists  began  to  organize  in  Dover,  and  afford  an 
evangelical  centre. 

Priscilla  Peirce,  however,  left  an  endowment  for  Adrian 
Street.  In  1870  this  church  was  second  in  the.  Assembly  only 
to  Trowbridge,  for  it  had  forty-five  members.  To-day  it  is 
the  second  oldest  in  the  Assembly,  yielding  only  to  Deptford, 
one  of  whose  constituents  dates  from  1626;  and  it  is  the 
only  church  of  this  type  surviving  in  Kent. 

VI.  THE  PARTICULAR  BAPTISTS. 

All  the  Baptists  mentioned  hitherto  had  laid  firm  hold  on 
the  truth  that  Jesus  Christ  had  died  for  all,  so  that  redemption 
was  available  to  men  in  general.  But  Calvin  had  so  emphas¬ 
ized  the  choice  by  God  of  particular  people  as  the  objects  of 
His  grace,  that  in  the  early  seventeenth  century  the  great  mass 
of  religious  Englishmen  believed  these  particular  people  alone 
were  saved,  and  even  that  they  alone  could  possibly  be  re¬ 
deemed.  Men  of  this  creed  who  were  won  to  Baptist  principles 
retained  their  limited  view  in  this  respect,  and  were  known  as 
Calvinistic  or  Particular  Baptists.  Among  them  William  Kiffin 
was  prominent,  and  we  know  that  about  1650  he  did  evangelize 
in  Kent,  though  we  are  not  sure  he  reached  these  parts. 

Except  for  Daniel  Coxe  of  Canterbury,  the  first  Particular 
Baptist  known  to  be  in  this  district  was  Colonel  Hutchin¬ 
son,  who  was  confined  at  Sandown  blockhouse  in  1664, 
while  his  wife  lodged  a  mile  south,  in  Deal.  But  there  is 
no  likelihood  he  was  in  a  position  to  win  any  converts. 

It  is  possible  that  the  group  of  Baptists  reported  at 
Canterbury  irii  1669  as  worshipping  on  Northgate  under 
Alexander  Tritton  were  of  this  type.  It  is  certain  that  when 
a  congress  was  called  in  London  for  1689  of  all  churches  which 
agreed  with  a  Baptist  revision  of  the  Westminster  Confession, 
a  church  at  Sandwich  responded,  and  sent  its  pastor,  Thomas 
Feckenham,  with  Edward  Taylor.  This  illustrates  the  mobility 
of  evangelists,  for  Feckenham  had  worked  for  a  score  of  years 
in  Worcestershire  and  the  midlands.  Of  his  work  in  Kent  we 
know  little,  except  that  he  had  a  public  debate  with  an  In¬ 
dependent  minister  at  Ramsgate. 

Meanwhile  a  Particular  Baptist  church  arose  at  Canter¬ 
bury  on  Northgate,  under  Samuel  Newman  and  [  ] 

Linacre,  who  were  reported  in  1 7 1  5  to  Dr.  Evans  in  London. 
And  since  the  G.B.  church  at  Hythe  and  Folkestone  had  come 
into  contact  with  the  teachings  of  Matthew  Caffin,  one  element 
in  it  was  not  satisfied  to  be  quiet;  the  Green  family  had  been 
prominent,  but  were  increasingly  disturbed.  Now  in  Folkestone 
there  were  Particular  Baptists,  of  whom  John  Stace  was  chief ; 
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they  both  held  local  meetings,  as  early  as  1720,  and  also  went 
to  Canterbury  to  meet  their  brethren  in  the  city. 

When  in  1728  the  two  Assemblies  of  General  Baptists 
began  negotiating  for  reunion,  and  the  pronouncements  on  the 
Trinity  seemed  likely  to  be  vague,  several  of  the  people  with 
George  Green  broke  away  from  the  General  church,  which  they 
esteemed  heterodox.  They  joined  forces  with  Stace,  who 
in  1729  put  up  a  meeting-house  in  Folkestone  at  Mill  Bay, 
and  looked  out  for  a  leader.  John  Howe,  a  Londoner,  had 
visited  Portsmouth  in  1727,  the  first  pastor  of  the  P.B.  church 
there;  they  asked  him  to  come  to  Kent.*  He  settled  in 
Folkestone,  whence  till  his  death  in  1750  he  shepherded  the 
Particular  Baptists  there,  and  in  Canterbury  and  in  Thanet. 
Each  group  deserves  attention. 

Of  Canterbury  we  know  nothing  more.  When  Ryland 
in  the  Midlands  was  making  enquiry  about  1750,  he  had  no 
information  at  all  from  Kent.  When  Thompson  enquired  in 
1773  he  heard  that  the  cause  had  decayed  eighteen  years 
earlier.  That  is  to  say,  soon  after  Howe’s  death  the  church 
died  out.  Perhaps  the  records  of  the  Independent  church 
might  give  an  allusion  or  two. 

A  second  P.B.  church  was  established  in  Canterbury,  in 
Burgate  Lane,  taking  the  name  Zoar.  It  existed  by  1790, 
had  Parnells  as  its  pastor  in  1794,  and  in  1798  Samuel  Rowles 
from  Chard  came,  staying  four  years.  Its  subsequent  history 
has  not  been  explored,  to  show  why  Eythorn  formed  the  third 
successive  P.B.  church  there  in  1823. 

Folkestone  church  had  some  trouble  with  the  G.B.  church 
in  1733  over  the  will  of  Jarvis.  On  the  other  hand  Green 
widened  out  his  energies  to  Ashford  in  1741,  and  the  people 
there  prospered  so  well  that  in  1748  they  started  a  building 
fund,  for  which  they  got  the  approval  of  tie  London  Board. 
A  dozen  years  later  they  stood  upon  their  own  feet  again,  and 
started  a  prosperous  career  under  Samuel  Brooks  from  Nor¬ 
thampton,  College  Lane.  The  Folkestone  church  at  the  death 
of  Howe  organized  separately,  undoing  the  ties  with  other 
towns,  so  that  1750  has  been  regarded  as  the  year  of  origin. 
At  first  Thomas  Wantnall  was  minister,  then  John  Davies  of 
Waltham  in  1759,  and  four  years  later  Thomas  Whitehead  came 
from  Northampton,  which  under  Ryland  was  sending  out 
ministers  to  many  churches. 

But  if  the  General  Baptist  churches  were  often  liable  to 
heresy,  the  Particular  Baptist  were  liable  to  immorality,  and 
again  and  again  ministers  gave  scandal.  Nothing  but  active 
*  Ridoutt,  Early  Baptist  History  of  Portsmouth;  page  34. 
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evangelism  could  protect  from  these  dangers  or  from  decay. 

In  1773  Whitehead  had  to  be  dismissed,  and  three  years 
elapsed  before  a  successor  was  found,  in  Daniel  Gillard.  He 
obtained  help  from  London  to  rebuild,  but  in  1783  he  quitted, 
and  soon  established  a  new  cause  on  Fenchurch  Street,  which 
he  named  Zion.  The  Mill  Bay  church  promptly  turned  to  a 
family  which  had  long  been  Baptist,  and  chose  William  At¬ 
wood  as  pastor;  and  then  joined  the  Kent  and  Sussex  .Associa¬ 
tion,  founded  in  1779.  Gillard  went  to  Hammersmith  and 
began  a  new  church  there,  which  had  to  dissolve  owing  to 
his  conduct,  so  that  he  went  into  business  as  a  druggist,  and 
Hammersmith  organized  afresh.  But  strange  to  say,  Atwood 
resigned  Mill  Bay  in  1816,  and  went  to  Zion.  This  building 
was  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon’s 
Connexion.  There  were  further  complications  as  it  was  mort¬ 
gaged  to  the  Clarks,  and  the  title-deeds  were  not  forthcoming ; 
D.  Clark  became  minister  at  the  Baptist  church.  It  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Association  did  not  understand,  or 
if  it  understood,  that  it  preferred  to  say  nothing.  Francis 
Read  of  Canterbury  also  flits  across  the  scenes  without  con¬ 
tributing  anything  useful.  It  was  1824  before  Joseph  Belcher 
was  settled  at  Folkestone,  and  that  the  Mill  Bay  church  resumed 
connection  with  its  sisters. 

Three  years  later  the  Association  published  figures  for 
nearly  every  church.  We  find  with  some  surprise  that  Eythorn 
was  far  the  largest  in  the  two  counties,  eVen  Chatham  being 
a  poor  third.  In  East  Kent  the  proportions  were: — Eythorn, 
214,  Folkestone,  84,  Ashford,  70,  Dover,  54,  Canterbury,  52, 
Deal,  46,  Margate,  39;  St.  Peter’s  had  almost  as  many. 

Turn  to  Thanet  in  its  early  days.  After  the  death  of 
Feckenham,  we  have  only  scattered  allusions.  We  may 
probably  think  that  the  work  at  St.  Peter’s  in  1710  was  a 
continuation,  and  that  Richard  Godfrey  in  1715  was  shepherd¬ 
ing  the  Particulars,  for  Howe  of  Folkestone  did  not  initiate 
work  in  the  isle  so  much  as  foster  what  was  existing.  By  1748 
the  cause  was  centred  at  Shallows,  and  was  prospering  so  well 
that  a  G.B.  member  of  the  Ramsgate  church  resident  at 
Margate  asked  whether  it  would  be  allowable  for  her  tO' 
attend  here. 

The  letter  agreeing  to  Folkestone  being  separate  was 
signed  for  Thanet  and  Canterbury  in  1750  by  John  Illden, 
John  Laming,  Daniel  and  Thomas  Smith,  and  Valentine 
Austen.* 

In  1762  Shallows  organized  separately,  and  the  energies. 


*  Baptist  Magazine;  1820. 
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of  Jonathan  Purchis  catered  for  the  residents  and  visitors  in 
Margate,  which  in  1777  came  suddenly  to  the  front  as  a  port, 
a  market  and  a  bathing-place.  In  1787  a  lad  of  seventeen, 
Thomas  Cramp,  was  baptized,  and  he  at  once  began  preaching 
in  his  village  of  St.  Peter’s,  where  in  ten  years  he  bought  a 
chapel  from  the  Wesleyans.  When  Purchis  died  in  1800,  the 
church  divided,  Margate  and  St.  Peter’s  being  the  two  centres, 
while  the  old  building  at  Shallows  was  used  by  them  jointly. 
George  Atkinson  was  pastor  at  Margate,  Ebenezer,  till  his  death 
in  1825;  then  David  Denham  took  the  church  into  the  Kent 
and  Sussex  Association,  which  we  are  thus  assured  was  hyper- 
Calvinistic.  At  St.  Peter’s  Thomas  Cramp  not  only  worked 
his  farm,  but  was  unpaid  pastor  till  his  death  in  1851.  His 
church  joined  the  Kent  and  Sussex  Association  in  1801.  But  in 
1835  the  East  Kent  churches  formed  a  separate  Association, 
and  as  Denham  had  left  in  1834,  the  Margate  church  joined 
next  year.  This  ushered  in  a  new  period  in  Baptist  life  for 
East  Kent,  whither  within  a  generation  a  stream  of  influence 
from  Spurgeon  began  to  tell,  and  change  the  whole  position 
and  influence. 


A  Rare  Letter  to  the  Western 
Association. 

The  Editor  has  asked  me  to  give  a  short  account  of  a 
rare  letter  which  the  American  Baptist  Historical 
Society  has  recently  secured  from  the  Tuttle  Co.,  Rutland, 
Vermont,  and  which  I  have  been  able  to  identify  through 
his  assistance.  It  seems  clearly  to  be  the  “printed  letter” 
referred  to  in  No.  32-789  on  page  20  of  volume  2  of  the 
Baptist  Bibliography,  though  Dr.  Whitley  writes  me  that  he 
has  not  been  able  to  place  a  copy. 

I  think  it  may  be  of  use  in  the  pages  of  the  Baptist 
Quarterly,  and  of  assistance  to  those  concerned  with  rare 
British  Baptist  historical  documents  if  I  reproduce  the  title 
page  entire  and  in  its  printed  form,  which  is  as  follows :  A  / 
LETTER  /  addressed  to  the  /  MINISTERS  OF  THE 
ORTHODOX,  /  or,  /  CALVINISTIC  BAPTISTS;  /  parti¬ 
cularly  those  of  the  /  WESTERN  ASSOCIATION.  /  shewing 
the  /  INCONSISTENCY  OF  THEIR  CONDUCT  /  AND 
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WORSHIP,  /  and  /  PROPOSING  A  REMEDY.  /  by  /  ONE 
OF  THEIR  BRETHREN.  / 

Learn  of  me.  Jesus  Christ.  /  God  is  one.  Paul.  / 
What  Man  dares  go  in  a  way,  which  hath  neither  precept  nor 
example  to  /  warrant  it,  from  a  way,  that  hath  a  full  current 
of  both?  /  Booth’s  Paedobaptism  Examined,  p.  174,  ist  Edit./ 

LONDON:  /  Printed  for  the  AUTHOR.  /  Sold  by  J. 
Johnson,  St.  Paul’s  Church  Yard;  J.  Buckland,  /  Paternoster 
Row;  and  the  Booksellers  at  Bristol,  &c.  /  [PRICE  THREE¬ 
PENCE.] 

Unfortunately  our  copy  some  distance  in  the  past  was 
bound  into  a  volume  of  pamphlets  with  the  cover  removed, 
and,  of  course,  with  the  margins  trimmed,  so  that  the  above 
title  page  is  now  the  first  page  of  the  pamphlet.  The  paging 
shows,  however,  that  this  title  was  regarded  as  page  i.  Page 
2  is  blank;  page  3  is  an  “Advertisement.”  This  occupies 
fourteen  lines,  and  explains  chiefly  how  “THE  Writer  uses 
the  terms  Orthodox  and  Cabvinistic  in  the  following  letter 
...”  Page  4  is  blank.  The  letter  proper  begins  on  page 
[5]  and  continues  through  page  16,  where  it  is  signed  “One 
OF  Your  Brethren.”  The  remaining  pages  [i7]-22 
are  “  Notes  and  Illustrations.”  There  is  an  additional  leaf, 
which  is  entirely  blank. 

Identification  of  the  letter  seems  certain  from  language 
which  occurs  on  page  13  and  14,  where  the  writer  said,  follow¬ 
ing  several  quotations  from  the  New  Testament: 

“  From  the  above  selection  of  doxologies,  and  they  are 
"all  that  can  be  foimd  in  the  New  Testament;  it  is  cer- 
“  tain  there  is  no  scripture  countenance  given  to  all  the 
“doxologies  that  are  generally  used  among  the  Calvinistic 
“Baptists.  Christ  and  his  Apostles  give  them  no  support  in 
“this  part  of  their  worship,  (r)  And  yet  the  way  is  marked 
“out  for  them;  there  are  plain  precepts  and  example  to  direct 
“their  feet  in  the  way  of  peace.  However  they  leave  the 
“light  of  Christ,  and  prefer  human  inventions  to  the  plain 
“truth  of  scripture  I  They  profess,  it  is  true,  to  believe  the 
“all-sufficiency  of  the  Bible,  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  practice — 
“but  by  resisting  the  authority  of  the  Saviour  in  their 
“  confused  doxologies,  their  profession  and  practice  are  at 
“variance.” 

It  is  a  matter  of  much  satisfaction  to  the  American 
Baptist  Historical  Society  to  have  secured  a  copy  of  this 
letter,  and  thus  to  add  it  to  the  recognized  collection  of  early 
English  Baptist  documents. 


Chester,  Pa. 


FRANK  GRANT  LEWIS. 
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THE  RACE  PROBLEM — THE  GREAT  UNITIES — NEW  SPIRITUALISTIC 
EVIDENCE — AN  ATTRACTIVE  MEMOIR. 

CHRISTIANITY  AND  THE  RACE  PROBLEM.  J.  H. 
Oldham,  M.A.  S.C.M.,  7/6. 

This  excellent  survey  of  a  very  vital  problem  was  under¬ 
taken  at  the  request  of  the  United  Council  for  Missionary 
Education,  and  is  marked  by  the  thoroughness  and  statesmanlike 
vision  which  we  have  come  to  associate  with  the  work  of  J.  H. 
Oldham.  The  author  seeks  to  answer  the  question :  Has  the 
Christian  Church  any  contribution  to  make  to  the  racial  problems 
of  to-day?  and,  in  arriving  at  his  conclusion,  he  takes  account 
of  biological,  anthropological,  and  especially  moral  factors.  The 
fact  of  racial  prejudice  is  recognized  :  “  It  is  a  sinister  fact  in  the 
life  of  the  world  to-day.  Racial  hatred  is  being  preached  by 
white,  yellow,  brown  and  black  alike.”  These  prejudices,.  Mr. 
Oldham  argues,  are  not  at  bottom  racial,  but  moral,  though  they 
may  become  racial;  and  he  instances  the  undoubted  fact  that 
young  children  seldom  show  any  signs  of  race  or  colour  prejudice. 
This  idea  of  the  moral  basis  of  antagonism  is  kept  well  to  the 
forefront  throughout  the  survey,  and  after  an  informative  survey 
of  such  problems  as  inter-marriage,  population,  immigration, 
political  equality,  empire,  the  author  sets  before  us  the  Christian 
ideal.  There  is  no  short  cut  to  the  ideal.  The  racial  problems, 
which  to  so  great  an  extent  are  economic,  political,  and  social, 
must  be  solved  in  a  human  fellowship  in  which  the  estranging 
differences  of  race  are  completely  transcended.  Particularly 
valuable  is  the  chapter  on  “  Practical  Steps.”  The  “  Universal 
Community  of  the  Loyal  ”  is  to  be  an  actual  present  experience, 
and  not  merely  an  ideal  for  the  remote  future.  We  recommend 
this  book  as  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the 
Kingdom,  one  of  the  most  scientific  arguments  for  Missionary 
work  it  has  been  our  privilege  to  read. 

THE  GREAT  UNITIES.  John  MacBeath,  M.A.  Carey 
Press,  2/-. 

Mr.  MacBeath  has  the  gift  of  writing  with  a  dignity  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  dignity  of  his  subject.  One  world,  one  gospel, 
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one  kingdom,  one  imperative  .  .  .  these  are  the  topics  considered 
in  this  attractive  book.  From  the  first  page  onwards  we  are  in  the 
atmosphere  of  universalism :  the  all-embracing  sweep  of  the 
Christian  Evangel  is  here  set  out  with  a  directness  that  is  appeal¬ 
ing,  and  with  a  wealth  of  illustration  that  is  very  illuminating. 
On  missionary  questions  Mr.  MacBeath  speaks  out  of  a  wide 
knowledge,  and  this  clearly  thought-out  presentation  of  the 
fundamentals  of  the  missionary  faith  deserves  a  large  circulation. 
The  Carey  Press  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  attractive  form  of 
the  book. 

THE  HEART  OF  A  FATHER.  By  A  Well  Known  Public 
Man.  Geo.  Allen  &  Unwin,  2/-  net. 

This  very  human  document  is  apparently  the  precursor  of  a 
fuller  treatment  of  the  same  arresting  theme  .  .  .  the  possibility 
of  communication  from  the  Other  Side.  The  story  is  so  beauti¬ 
fully  told  that  it  is  difficult  to  secure  that  detachment  necessary 
for  any  critical  estimate.  The  Well  Known  Public  Man  in  ques¬ 
tion  will  probably  be  identified  by  the  majority  of  the  readers, 
and  this  should  ensure  a  careful  consideration  of  the  narrative 
itself.  In  a  very  beautiful  fashion  we  are  introduced  to  the 
happiness  of  a  father  and  mother  upon  the  arrival  of  their  son. 
Step  by  step  we  watch  the  boy’s  development,  until  the  tragic  day 
when  the  accident  of  drowning  removes  him  from  the  happy 
circle.  The  anguish  of  father  and  mother,  the  father’s  presenti¬ 
ments,  the  restless  quest  for  the  assurance  of  the  boy’s  continued 
life  in  the  Spirit  World  .  .  .  these  are  indicated.  Then  follows 
an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  first  communications,  then 
a  spirit-photograph  of  the  boy  were  received,  and  the  writer’s 
conclusion,  “  This  new  experience  has  transformed  our  lives.” 
The  standing  of  the  author,  and  the  fact  that  he  has  always 
been  suspicious  of  Spiritualism,  will  ensure  a  careful  consideration 
of  his  experiences. 

S.'\LVAGE  OF  SOULS.  Isabel  M.  Angus.  Carey  Press, 

2/6  net. 

An  attractive  memoir  of  Gertrude  Morley  Fletcher,  and  an 
appreciation  of  her  work  in  India.  The  book  is  produced  in 
the  attractive  fashion  we  now  expect  from  the  Carey  Press,  and 
will  appeal  to  the  increasing  number  of  those  who  delight  in 
missionary  biography.  Here  are  the  great  principles  embodied 
in  a  life  of  rare  charm  and  devotion. 


F.  T.  L. 
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-  HRISTIANITY  AT  THE  CROSS  ROADS.  E.  Y.  Mullins. 

D.D.,  LL.D.  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  7/6  net. 

A  new  volume  from  the  President  of  the  Southern  Baptist 
Seminary  is  always  sure  of  a  welcome.  He  feels  that  Christianity 
is  being  tempted  to  pay  undue  attention  to  material  objects,  and 
to  be  reconstructed  with  sole  attention  to  causes.  He  warns 
against  the  road  of  science.  He  sees  that  inquiries  as  to  origins 
and  motives,  the  desire  to  simplify  and  unify,  which  in  all  ages 
have  menaced  Christianity,  are  again  inviting  down  a  wrong  road ; 
he  warns  against  the  road  of  philosophy.  He  points  out  that  our 
religion  is  based  upon  definite  facts,  unusual,  supernatural;  and 
he  meets  the  doubts  of  those  who  hesitate  to  accept  the  record, 
by  appealing  to  experience.  For  religion  has  to  do  with  persons, 
in  personal  contact  with  a  Person.  Neither  must  Christianity  be 
reduced  to  science,  or  philosophy,  nor  must  Christ  be  reduced  to 
a  mere  excellent  man  with  lofty  ideals ;  the  facts  of  personal 
experience  show  He  is  a  regenerating  power,  the  facts  of  history 
show  He  has  regenerated  under  all  known  conditions.  There¬ 
fore  he  pleads  that  Christianity  go  straight  ahead,  and  not  down 
any  cross  road. 


W.  T.  W. 


The  Present  Position  of  Church  and 
Dissent. 

The  Inaugural  Lecture  of  Session  1924-5,  of  Hackney,  New, 
and  Regent’s  Park  Colleges. 

The  issue  between  Church  and  Dissent  is  now  of  very  old 
standing,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  unnatural  that  many  of  us 
should  be  inclined  to  regard  the  breach  as  perpetual,  and  to 
think  sadly  that  it  can  scarcely  be  worth  while  to  handle  the 
question  once  more.  But  is  this  an  attitude  to  which  we  ought 
to  resign  ourselves?  We  are  professedly  the  followers  of  Him 
who  came  to  bring  peace  and  goodwill  among  men.  It  was  His 
parting  prayer  for  His  disciples  that  they  should  all  be  one,  as 
He  and  His  Father  are  one,  and  in  proportion  as  our  love  for 
Him  is  true,  we  must  love  heartily  all  those  whom  He  loves. 
We  may,  indeed,  hold  that  while  men  differ  as  they  do  in  tempera¬ 
ment,  training,  and  circumstance,  there  will  be  different  denom¬ 
inations  of  Christians,  and  hence  regard  the  unity  of  the 
Churches  as  a  far  off,  divine  event — a  something  that  cannot  be 
realized  until  the  consummation  of  this  world-order  in  the  new 
heavens  and  new  earth.  Yet  even  so,  it  is  our  duty,  and  should 
be  our  delight,  to  be  “  looking  for  and  hasting  unto  ”  that  ideal 
perfection  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 

But  if,  as  Christians,  we  should  strive  for  the  union  of 
Christ’s  members  in  general,  then  in  particular,  as  Dissenters, 
we  should  watch  for  opportunities  of  rapprochement  with 
the  Church  of  England.  This  is  the  lesson  of  our 
history,  rightly  read.  We  are  known  as  “  Dissenters.” 
Dissent  is  necessarily  relative  to  some  body  from  which 
it  dissents.  It  branches  from  a  parent  stock,  yet  it  has 
still  something  of  the  character  of  that  stock.  It  has,  indeed, 
much  of  its  essence  in  common  therewith.  It  does  not  profess 
independently  to  supply  a  new  Christianity.  It  differs  merely  on 
certain  points.  Of  course,  these  differences,  though  partial,  are 
to  it  vital — so  much  so,  that  it  conceives  it  has  no  alternative  but 
to  separate  from  the  parent  body,  so  long  as  that  body  ex¬ 
cludes  them  from  its  contents.  But  Dissent,  at  least  in  the  best 
of  its  representatives,  separated  only  from  a  sense  of  hard 
necessity,  with  reluctance  and  grief.  And  it  remains  true  to  its 
original  temper  only  as  it  feels  a  constant  sorrow  over  the  separa¬ 
tion,  and  shows  a  constant  readiness  to  find  ways  of  reconcilia¬ 
tion. 
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The  urgency  of  this  standing  obligation  is  greatly  intensified 
at  the  moment  by  the  political  situation,  both  national  and  inter¬ 
national.  Wherever  we  look  to-day,  there  is  the  menace  of  strife 
— at  home  between  class  and  class,  abroad  between  nation  and 
nation — and  of  strife  that  threatens  to  run  to  ruinous 
extremes,  unless  it  can  be  checked.  We  see  also  that 
the  one  thing  needful  to  check  it  is  goodwill.  Without 
goodwill,  bargains  between  masters  and  men,  or  between 
nation  and  nation,  are  worthless  “  scraps  of  paper.”  And  of 
effective  goodwill  among  men— men  of  different  classes  and  races 
— Christianity  alone  holds  the  secret.  But  a  divided  Church  can 
never  bring  home  to  men’s  consciences  the  lesson  of  mutual 
goodwill.  In  the  view  of  a  critical  world,  while  the  Churches 
preach  love  and  fellowship  in  the  name  of  a  common  Father  in 
Feaven,  they  do  not  practise  it  among  themselves.  And  in  this 
matter,  as  always,  deeds  speak  louder  than  words.  All  our 
explanations,  our  justifications  of  division,  our  illustrations  of 
its  tonic  effect,  etc.,  are  nothing  to  the  world.  The  world  looks 
at  the  broad  fact — the  practical  issue.  These  Christians  are  end¬ 
lessly  divided  among  themselves.  And  herein  the  world  happens 
to  be  substantially  right.  It  is  the  Master’s  own  test.  “  By  their 
fruits  ye  shall  know  them,”  He  declared.  And  more  specifically 
for  our  present  purpose,  “  By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are 
My  disciples,  if  \e  have  love  one  toward  another.”  The  world 
Is  justified  in  neglecting  our  message  while  we  cannot  convince 
the  world  that  we  have  among  ourselves  that  hearty  kindness 
which  we  recommend  to  it.  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  a  successful  aggression  of  the  Church  upon  the  world, 
at  home  and  abroad,  are  the  prospects  of  a  real  rapprochement 
between  the  various  Churches? 

Now  what  are  these  prospects?  I  venture  to  believe  that 
in  recent  years  there  have  been  modifications  of  attitude 
whether  on  the  side  of  Church  or  Dissent,  which  promise  an 
effective  contribution  towards  an  eventual  understanding  between 
us.  The  object  of  this  address  is  to  register  some  of  the  more 
significant  of  these  changes,  and  try  to  indicate  the  issues  that 
are  still  outstanding — assured  that  the  cause  of  Christian  unity 
cannot  be  furthered  by  our  waiving  anything  that  appears  to  us 
vital  truth,  but  endeavouring  always  to  speak  truth  in  love.  We 
shall  be  concerned  with  questions  of  Church  and  ministry,  wor¬ 
ship  and  sacraments. 

In  such  an  enquiry,  however,  we  could  not  proceed  far  without 
becoming  conscious  of  a  prior  question — the  question  of  authority. 
The  Catholic  Church  recognized  tradition  as  well  as  Scrip¬ 
ture,  and  interpreted  Scripture  in  its  light,  with  the  effect  of. 
making  tradition  the  final  authority.  The  Protestant  State 
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Churches  put  the  authority  of  Scripture  in  the  place  of  that  of 
the  Catholic  Church  with  its  tradition.  But  they  compromised 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  eventually  retained  a  good  deal 
that  was  based  on  tradition  rather  than  Scripture.  Those  who 
separated  from  them  did  so  in  the  name  of  New  Testament 
Christianity,  rejecting  everything  for  which  express  Scripture 
testimony  could  not  be  adduced.  For  them,  the  final  authority 
was  the  Scripture,  as  read  by  the  individual  believer,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  To  the  genuine  believer,  the  Scriptures 
were  an  open  book.  This  view  was  naturally  accompanied  by  a 
theory  of  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  Their  author 
was  the  Holy  Spirit,  His  human  instruments  being  negligible. 
They  are  a  sufficient  declaration  of  all  that  is  necessary  to  man’s 
salvation,  and  hence  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  true 
Church  of  Christ.  It  is  all  plain,  at  least  to  him  that  under- 
standeth ! 

Now,  it  must  be  obvious  to  us  all  that  the  appeal  to  the 
authority  of  Scripture  is  materially  affected  by  the  acceptance 
of  modern  critical  views  of  Scripture.  To  say  the  least,  the 
appeal  loses  in  simplicity  and .  immediacy.  These  views  are 
sometimes  briefly  characterised  by  saying  that  they  recognise  the 
human  element  in  Scripture.  But  such  a  statement  seems  to 
imply  that  you  can  distinguish  the  divine  and  human  elements— 
as  though  you  could  sublimate  the  purely  divine  essence  from  the 
human  dross.  That  is  not  the  case,  and  in  the  statement  still 
lurks  a  leaven  of  the  heresy  of  infallibility.  A  truer  statement 
would  be  that  the  Scriptures  are  the  literary  transcript  of  their 
experience  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  by  Christian  men — inspired, 
certainly  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  but  not  thereby  raised  above 
the  limitations  of  their  individual  humanity,  and  their  age, 
and  hence  not  above  the  possibility  of  insufficiency  or 
error.  We  believe  that  our  Lord  alone,  of  all  the  sons 
of  men,  was  raised  above  the  liability  to  sin  or  to 
error  in  matters  of  religion.  But  only  men,  themselves 
raised  above  such  liability,  could  fully  comprehend  and  report 
perfect  goodness  and  divine  wisdom;  for  these  are  morally  and 
spiritually  discerned.  Hence  we  cannot  expect  to  find  in  the 
New  Testament  a  perfect  picture  of  Jesus,  but  only  Jesus — His 
person,  teaching,  and  behaviour — as  apprehended  by  the  men  of 
the  primitive  Church.  It  follows  that  in  the  New  Testament  we 
have  not  immediate  access  to  the  “  mind  of  Christ.”  What  we 
have  is  the  best  possible  help  to  finding  the  mind  of  Christ  for 
ourselves — the  reminiscences  or  experiences  of  those  who  knew 
Him  in  His  earthly  mission.  There  is,  of  course,  a  sense  in  which 
the  mind  of  Christ  is  given  to  every  believer— i.e.  in  germ  or 
principle.  But  to  learn  the  developed  expression  of  this  principle 
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— what  it  means  in  application  to  the  various  problems  of  in¬ 
dividual  and  church  life — is  the  task  of  Qiristian  experience. 
And  whether  for  individual  or  Church,  this  is  a  gradual  and 
progressive  task.  The  mind  of  Christ,  then,  is  not  a  datum — a 
criterion  of  Christian  teaching  and  practice  supplied  to  us  ready 
made,  but  in  the  first  place  a  problem  to  be  solved  by  the  patient, 
devout,  and  united  enquiry  of  Christian  people.  And  there  is 
no  guarantee  that  the  conclusion  reached  in  a  given  case  will  be 
infallible.  Actually  we  find  that  different  enquirers  often  do  not 
succeed  in  reaching  the  same  conclusion.  Clearly,  then,  the 
appeal  to  the  authority  of  Scripture  is  embarrassed.  But  the 
difficulty  thus  'created  is  not  equally  great  for  both  parties. 
This  point  is  seized  by  Archdeacon  Greig  in  his  book  on  The 
Church  and  Nonconformity  (1913).  He  says  ;  “  Though  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  changed  ideas  about  the  Bible  are  being  felt 
among  us  very  strongly,  we  have  our  shelter  from  the  storm. 
There  are,  e.g.  the  Creeds,  our  Prayer  Book,  the  Sacraments.” 
And  he  goes  on  to  claim  that  in  times  of  unsettlement,  episcopal 
organisation  affords  a  great  advantage  over  merely  congregational 
— ‘  You  want  the  steadiness,  and  the  slow,  deliberate  wisdom  that 
belong  to  a  large  body — something  that  cannot  be  rushed,  as  a 
single  congregation  by  the  influence  of  one  man,”  etc.  In  other 
words,  the  Church  has  its  tradition  of  venerable  antiquity,  con¬ 
served  and  maintained  by  the  authority  of  a  bishopric  of  the 
whole  church.  We  might  be  tempted  to  insinuate  that  even  with 
its  tradition  the  Church  has  its  own  difficulties;  that  in  the 
Prayer  Book  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  Athanasian  Creed,  or 
that  there  are  individual  clergy  or  congregations  which  episcopal 
authority  seems  powerless  to  control.  But  let  this  pass.  Rela¬ 
tively  Dr.  Greig’s  statement  remains  true.  The  difficulty  is  un¬ 
questionably  greater  for  those  who  refer  exclusively  to  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.  Suppose  we  challenge  the  decision  of  Scripture  on  a 
question  of  church  organisation  or  worship.  It  may  be  that 
Scripture  is  wholly  silent.  In  fact,  the  New  Testament  is  any¬ 
thing  but  a  comprehensive  and  systematic  manual  of  instruction 
for  incipient  Church  members.  Its  documents  are  all  addressed 
to  Christians,  and  take  a  good  deal  of  familiarity  with  Christian 
teaching  and  practice  for  granted.  For  the  most  part,  they  deal 
with  problems  or  difficulties  of  detail  which  had  arisen  in  parti¬ 
cular  communities.  Where  other  questions  are  touched,  it  is 
often  only  incidentally,  and  the  information  obtainable  is  neither 
full  nor  clear.  (We  have  only  to  put  almost  any  question  about 
the  status  or  duties  of  church  officers  in  New  Testament  times 
to  evince  the  truth  of  this  statement.)  Again,  the  precedent 
afforded  may  be  (expressly  or  actually)  only  applicable  to  a 
merely  temporary  situation.  Moreover,  in  this  connection,  we 
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Dissenters  must  admit  that  we  ourselves  have  not  at  all  points 
strictly  adhered  to  primitive  ideals  or  precedents.  We  cannot 
in  this  place  forget  (e.g.)  that  our  trained  and  professional 
ministry  is  not  primitive.  This  last  admission,  however,  may 
appear  a  dangerous  one.  The  Churchman  may  seize  upon  it,  and 
say,  It  seems,  then,  that  you  Dissenters  also  recognize  such  a 
thing  as  legitimate  growth  of  church  institutions  and  ideas— that 
modifications  of  them  may  come,  along  with  changing  conditions 
of  the  Church’s  life,  and  that  these  may  be  sanctioned  and  passed 
on — in  other  words,  you  too  have  a  tradition.  Then  the  only 
difference  between  us  is  that  you  do  partially  and  timidly  what 
we  do  thoroughly  and  confidently.  Why  not  frankly  recognize 
and  appeal  to  tradition  as  we  do? 

Because,  we  answer,  tradition  may  include  extravagant  or 
unwholesome  developments.  We  need  a  safeguard  against  these, 
a  criterion  of  genuine  and  false  development.  In  the  history  of 
the  Church,  this  safeguard  has  been  found  once  and  again  in  a 
return  to  Scripture,  interpreted  by  the  devout  lay  mind  as 
opposed  to  the  ecclesiastical.  But,  it  may  be  retorted,  that  has 
been  on  the  naive  assumption  of  the  infallibility  of  the  letter  of 
Scripture.  And  you  can  no  longer  appeal  to  that  letter  as  final. 
Even  so,  we  answer,  we  have  the  advantage,  in  attaching  funda¬ 
mental  importance  to  the  primitive  documents  of  the  faith,  apart 
from  tradition.  For,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  these  give  us  access 
to  those  disciples  who  themselves  knew  the  Lord  in  the  flesh, 
and  their  records  must  always  be  the  starting-point  of  our  en¬ 
deavour  to  get  back  to  His  mind.  But,  it  may  be  furthe.  objected, 
to  do  this  requires  the  work  of  criticism.  And  for  it  the  ordinary 
church  member  is  not  equipped.  He  must  depend  on  the  scholars, 
and  scholars  (notoriously)  often  and  seriously  disagree.  But 
waiving  this,  there  arises  the  further  difficulty — that  the  Christian 
laity  become  dependent  on  the  authority  of  a  new  hierarchy — a 
hierarchy  no  longer  of  ecclesiastics  but  of  scholars.  And  I  have 
known  one  of  them  affirm  roundly  that  if  he  must  have  one  or 
the  other,  he  would  much  prefer  the  Papacy !  But  is  there  not 
a  lack  of  discrimination  here?  We  are  not  bound  to  accept  the 
doctrine  of  scholars  as  a  Catholic  that  of  his  priest.  We  are, 
indeed,  dependent  on  them  in  questions  respecting  the  text  of 
documents,  their  origin  and  date,  their  original  meaning,  etc. 
But  these  are  not  directly  religious  matters.  The  religious  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  documents,  and  its  application  to  the  church  of 
to-day  is  another  matter.  And  that  is  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Christian  community,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit. 

This,  then  is  our  ultimate  authority — the  mind  of  the  Spirit, 
as  manifested  from  time  to  time  in  the  body  of  Christian  people. 
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We  may  regret  the  loss  of  an  authority  given  once  for  all  in  an 
inspired  book.  It  would  doubtless  be  more  congenial  to  our 
natural  indolence !  But  such  an  authority  neither  is  nor  can  be 
forthcoming.  It  is  the  task  of  each  generation  to  discover  the 
mind  of  Christ  for  itself.  And  advance  in  the  comprehension 
of  it  depends  upon  advance  not  merely  in  scholarship,  but  above 
all  in  fulness  and  depth  of  Christian  life.  “  If  any  man  willeth 
to  do  His  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  teaching.”  There  is  much 
we  do  not  know.  This  fact  should  make  us  humble,  largely 
charitable,  and  tolerant  towards  the  views  of  others.  We  may 
be  readier  to  acknowledge  the  consonance  of  elements  in  the 
Church’s  tradition  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  But  in  the  last 
resort  we  must  keep  and  exercise  our  freedom  of  judgment  as 
Christian  people.  It  is  an  inevitable  part  of  the  burden  of  faith. 

We  can  now — with,  let  us  hope,  duly  chastened  spirits — ^pro¬ 
ceed  with  our  proposed  enquiry.  Perhaps,  folowing  time- 
honoured  precedent,  we  should  begin  with  doctrine — the  Chris¬ 
tian  gospel  as  presented  in  the  Scriptures.  Over  this  head,  how¬ 
ever,  I  shall  pass  quickly,  contenting  myself  with  a  general 
remark.  Dr.  Greig  {op.  cit.)  observes  that  doctrinal  understanding 
between  his  Church  and  Nonconformity  has  been  considerably 
facilitated  by  the  weakening  of  Calvinism  among  the  Free 
Churches,  and  this  remark  is  certainly  true.  The  Church  of 
England  whole-heartedly  detests  Calvinistic  theology  (Recently 
I  heard  an  earnest  Church  Missionary  from  South  Africa  stig¬ 
matise  the  Calvinism  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  as  the  most 
devilish  religion  ever  invented).  But  this  type  of  theology  even 
the  more  conservative  of  Free  Churchmen  have  now  largely 
abandoned.  It  would  take  too  long  to  detail  the  points  in  which 
we  have  diverged  from  Calvin,  and  thereby  come  nearer  to 
Catholic  theology.  I  must  speak  very  summarily,  and  risk  the 
possibility  of  being  taken  for  a  Jesuit  in  disguise !  We  have 
to-day  a  theology  less  exclusively  centred  upon  the  doctrines  of 
conversion  and  justification,  and  proportionately  more  open  to 
give  adequate  recognition  to  the  breadth  and  richness  of  a 
Scripture  theology.  In  a  like  proportion  we  become  more 
ready  to  acknowledge  that  the  darkness  of  mediaeval  Catholicism 
was  not  total.  Dr.  Greig  marks  with  joy  our  increased  readiness 
to  find  good  things  in  the  religion  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Anglicans, 
on  their  part,  show  a  disposition  to  meet  us  by  making  room 
within  the  four  corners  of  their  communion  for  a  Protestantism 
thus  modified.  A  more  recent  Anglican  writer,  Mr  Rawlinson, 
in  his  Authority  and  Freedom  (p.  166),  says  that  if  we  believe  in  a 
Providential  leading  of  the  Church’s  development,  we  must 
legitimate  Protestantism  as  well  as  Catholicism,  and  that  the 
Church  of  England  ought  to  make  room  within  her  pale  for 
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Protestant  as  well  as  Catholic  churchmen.  With  such  concilia¬ 
tory  movements  on  either  side,  the  prospect  of  eventual  under¬ 
standing  should  be  brightened.  We  may  forecast  that  the  chief 
outstanding  issue  will  relate  to  the  significance  of  the  Sacraments 
in  the  genesis  and  growth  of  the  Christian.  To  this  we  must 
presently  refer.  But  first  let  us  say  something  concerning  the 
Church  which  observes  the  Sacraments  and  the  officers  W'ho 
administer  them. 

I  need  not  remind  you  that  one  of  the  main  questions  on  which 
our  spiritual  forefathers  separated  from  the  Established  Church 
was  that  of  the  nature  and  proper  constitution  of  the  Church. 
They  held  that  the  Church  consists  of  the  truly  converted  or 
regenerate.  As  these  are  certainly  known  to  God  alone,  the 
Church  is  strictly  invisible.  On  earth  the  true  church  exists 
wherever  a  number  of  genuine  believers  voluntarily  unite  to  form 
a  community.  They  could  not  endure  to  remain  in  a  state  church 
which  included  all  the  population  as  matter  of  course,  and  in  which 
there  was  no  guarantee  of  the  genuine  godliness  even  of  the 
ministering  clergy. 

This  theory  has  encountered  more  or  less  serious  criticism.  It 
is  pointed  out : 

(1)  That  there  is  increasing  agreement  among  the  best  scholars 
of  all  schools  that  the  distinction  of  a  visible  and  invisible  church 
is  not  found  in  the  New  Testament  writings,  correctly  interpreted. 

(2)  That  the  attempt  to  insist  on  a  membership  exclusively  of 
the  regenerate  breaks  down  in  practice.  To  begin  with,  there  is 
no  satisfactory  criterion  of  a  truly  converted  person.  No  exam¬ 
ination  by  church  officers  (or  deputies),  however  competent,  can 
discover  the  state  of  a  human  soul  in  relation  to  God.  But  often 
the  persons  appointed  have  been  pathetically  incompetent.  We 
repudiate  the  Church’s  use  of  creeds  as  tests,  and  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  faith  as  intellectual  assent  implied  in  it.  Yet  the 
questions  asked  of  candidates  in  bygone  days  were  largely  leading 
questions  as  to  the  doctrinal  beliefs  they  professed.  More 
recently  the  justice  of  this  criticism  has  been  acknowledged,  and 
young  people  attaining  adolescence  have  often  been  almost  auto¬ 
matically  drafted  into  church  fellowship.  True,  they  may  first  have 
been  put  through  a  preparation  class.  In  so  far  as  we  do  this,  we 
make  an  approach  to  the  catechism  and  confirmation  of  the 
Church.  On  the  other  hand,  we  take  pains  to  be  assured  that  the 
seed  sown  has  found  receptive  soul,  and  our  ceremonies  of  admis¬ 
sion  to  church  fellowship  have  nothing  of  the  sacramental  char¬ 
acter  of  Confirmation — the  notion  of  a  grace  of  the  Spirit  imparted 
through  laying  on  of  a  bishop’s  hands.  We  have,  then,  in  con¬ 
siderable  measure,  relinquished  the  attempt  to  decide  the  question 
of  fitness.  But  at  the  same  time  (it  is  pointed  out) 
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(3)  We  have  lost  the  safeguard  which  is  the  necessary  comple¬ 
ment  of  our  conception  of  the  Church  as  a  community  of  true 
believers.  Originally,  discipline  was  exercised  on  members  whose 
behaviour  proved  them  unfit — whether  temporary  suspension  or 
final  expulsion  from  the  church’s  fellowship.  We  have  not  found 
it  possible  to  maintain  this  discipline.  Generally  it  has  fallen  into 
disuse,  being  only  exercised  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  flagrant 
sins,  while  other  glaring  breaches  of  the  law  of  Christ  pass 
without  personal  rebuke  to  the  offender, 

(4)  Another  charge  frequently  levelled  against  us  is  the  accu¬ 
sation  of  an  excessive  individualism.  Our  churches  are  said  to 
have  no  propef  corporate  consciousness,  as  parts  of  the  one 
body  of  Christ — of  the  Church  Universal.  Like-minded  Christians 
of  their  own  choice  form  themselves  into  a  fellowship :  it  is  a 
■creation  from  below,  not  above;  i.e.  the  initiation  is  human,  not 
divine.  Such  a  community  is  rather  a  religious  club  than  a 
divinely  constituted  church,  and  accordingly  it  lacks  any  effective 
principle  of  cohesion.  One  congregation  is  not  bound  to  another 
in  a  common  unity.  And  within  the  individual  community  there 
is  often  grave  dissension,  issuing  too  frequently  in  permanent 
separation.  In  short,  says  the  Churchman,  we  are  infinitely 
“  fissiparous  !  ”  . 

But  not  only  the  churchman.  The  same  warning  was  given  us, 
with  unsurpassable  cogency  and  earnestness,  by  our  own  Dr. 
Forsyth,  and  not  the  least  part  of  our  great  debt  to  him  is  for 
the  wise  words  with  which  he  sought  repeatedly  to  make  us  feel, 
as  heirs  of  a  common  salvation  through  Christ,  an  infinite  obli¬ 
gation  also  to  the  Church  in  which  Christ  unites  us.  We  can 
claim,  then,  that  the  confession  of  our  defect  has  been  heard 
within  our  own  house.  But  more  than  that :  so  far  as  the  lack 
of  inter-organization  of  congregational  churches  is  concerned,  we 
have  made  a  beginning  towards  modifying  our  hard-shell  inde¬ 
pendency  by  the  institution  of  area  superintendents.  Churchmen, 
on  their  side  (e.g.  Dr.  Greig),  have  noted  this  development  with 
satisfaction,  and  regard  it  as  the  germ  of  an  episcopacy,  without 
the  name.  The  superintendent  is  as  yet  far  short  of  a  bishop. 
Among  the  Baptists,  at  least,  his  proper  function  is  the  “  modera¬ 
tion”  of  changes  of  pastorate  in  churches  aided  by  the  Susten- 
tation  Fund.  Perhaps  the  office  is  capable  of  further  development, 
and  in  course  of  time  it  may  undergo  developments  that  would 
assimilate  it  much  more  to  the  episcopate.  But  there  is  one 
difference  between  the  two  which  must  always  remain.  We  can 
never  accept  the  sacramental  ordination  of  the  Anglican  Church — 
wtih  its  underlying  idea  that  impartation  of  the  requisite  grace 
for  ministry  is  mediated  by  laying  on  of  episcopal  hands. 

So  we  come  to  the  question  of  the  ministry.  Our  spiritual 
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ancestors  insisted,  with  the  New  Testament,  on  the  priesthood 
of  all  believers,  and  denied  any  specific  distinction  between  clergy 
and  laity.  They  maintained  that  in  relation  to  the  community,  the 
minister  was  not  sacerdotal,  but  representative.  He  was  a  man 
fitted  for  ministry  by  spiritual  gifts  and  consecrated  life;  himself 
conscious  of  a  divine  call  to  minister,  and  giving  proof  of  it 
by  successful  exercise  of  those  gifts,  and  specially  set  apart  by 
the  community  to  render  certain  services  in  their  behalf. 

With  this  position  some  notable  agreements  can  be  recorded 
in  recent  utterances  of  churchmen.  Bishop  Gore  recognizes  in 
principle  the  priesthood  of  laymen  when  he  says  in  his  Holy 
Spirit  and  the  Church,  that  “  Both  St.  John  and  St.  Paul  appear 
to  have  a  robust  confidence  that  the  good  man — the  spiritual  man 
— will  come  to  a  right  conclusion  ”  (p.  171).  Dr.  Greig  (op.  cit.) 
is  far  more  express  :  “  What  we  do  indeed  more  sorely  need 
to-day  throughout  Christendom  is  ...  to  insist  on  and  realise 
the  priestliness  of  the  so-called  (but  never  in  Scripture)  laity.” 
As  “  principles  of  the  Christian  ministry,”  he  recognises,  besides 
“  the  conveyance  through  the  “  body  ”  of  “  empowering  grace,” 
“the  divine  call  of  the  individual,  [and]  its  acceptance  and  rati¬ 
fication  by  the  body.”  Better  still,  he  asks  whether  there  can  be 
a  serious  doubt  that  a  ministry  so  fruitful  as  that  of  many 
Nonconformist  ministers  is  owned  of  God,  or  that  the  Sacra¬ 
ments  administered  by  them  fail  to  convey  the  appropriate  grace 
to  devout  recipients.  He  complains,  however,  that  while  we 
attach  importance  to  ordination  for  our  ministers,  we  do  not 
seem  to  realise  its  implication,  i.e.  a  real  distinction  between 
clergy  and  lay.  And  he  contends  that  the  bishop  is  necessary, 
not  merely  as  channel  of  the  grace  of  ministry  to  the  candidate, 
but  also  to  do  as  the  Church’s  representative,  what  she  cannot 
do  as  a  body — examine  and  approve  candidates,  and  afterwards 
watch  and  control  their  activity  as  clergy. 

We  are  grateful  for  the  concessions  the  Doctor  makes,  and  hope 
that  they  represent  the  thought  of  many  of  his  clerical  brethren. 
But  we  must  continue  to  resist  his  conception  of  ordination. 
We  cannot  consent  to  make  the  necessary  gifts  for  ministry 
conditional  on  the  imposition  of  episcopal  hands.  The  doc¬ 
trine  of  apostolical  succession  remains  for  us  a  transparent  fiction. 
We  must  insist  that  the  qualification  for  ministry  is  spiritual  in 
its  source  and  nature.  And  we  cannot  consent  to  subject  to  the 
indignity  of  reordination  by  a  bishop  these  honoured  servants  of 
God  whose  ministry  Dr.  Greig  himself  so  generously  appreciates. 

Perhaps  we  ought  not  to  pass  from  the  subject  of  the  Church 
without  any  reference  to  the  relation  of  Church  and  State.  Let 
us  at  least  register  one  or  two  significant  modifications  of  atti¬ 
tude  on  either  side.  There  is  no  need  to  recapitulate  to  this 
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audience  the  evils  which  have  resulted  to  the  Church  from 
alliance  with  the  State.  But  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  an 
increasing  recognition  of  them  on  the  part  of  churchmen.  One 
quotation  will  suffice.  Bishop  Gore  affirms,  “  The  real  disaster 
happened  when  Christianity  became  the  established  religion.  .  .  . 
It  seems  to  me  that  no  departure  from  the  principles  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  been  so  serious  as  that  which  allowed  membership 
of  the  Church  to  become  a  matter  of  course  ”  (p.  130-1).  Another 
thing  we  cannot  fail  to  mention  is  that  to-day  an  increasing 
number  of  churchmen  are  willing  to  see  their  Church  disestab¬ 
lished.  It  may  be  true  that  most  of  these  are  found  among  the 
High  Church  Party,  who  want  greater  freedom  to  introduce 
Catholic  ceremonial.  But  this  should  not  prevent  us  from 
welcoming  a  desire  for  more  of  the  freedom  which  is  the  birth¬ 
right  of  Christ’s  followers.  Among  ourselves,  perhaps,  we  may 
discern  a  growing  consciousness  that  religion,  as  (to  say  no  more) 
a  supreme  factor  in  human  culture,  ought  to  have  due  recog¬ 
nition  in  the  life  of  the  state?  Many  of  us  feel  an  imperative 
need  that  it  should  take  its  proper  place  in  education,  at  school 
and  university.  Scholars  in  the  critical  adolescent  stage,  trained 
in  institutions  where  religion  finds  no  public  recognition,  grow 
up  to  think  it  -negligible — a  mere  matter  of  individual  taste. 
Others,  again,  in  whose  training  Church  religion  is  an  integral 
part,  feel  its  fascination,  and  leave  us  for  the  Church  of  England. 
On  the  Nonconformist  side,  it  must  be  recalled  that  during  the 
war  we  had  our  own  chaplains,  recognised  and  paid  by  the 
State.  Perhaps  some  of  us  scarcely  realise  as  yet  that  this  was 
to  recognise  the  principle  of  a  connection  between  religion  and 
the  State.  Surely  these  significant  concessions  on  both  sides 
might  encourage  us  to  think  again  that  the  solution  of  the 
liberation  problem  is  practicable.  It  ought  to  be  possible  to  de¬ 
vise  some  plan  by  which,  without  State  preference  of  any 
Church,  or  interference  with  its  autonomy,  both  the  Episcopal 
and  the  Free  Churches  could  have  their  catechists  in  State-aided 
schools,  as  well  as  their  chaplains  in  the  universities  and  the 
army. 

Our  last  topic  is  that  of  Worship  and  Sacraments.  Here  we 
have  to  reckon  with  a  fundamental  difference  in  the  conception 
of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  divine  service.  Anglicanism  lays 
the  chief  stress  on  the  worship  of  God  by  (or  for)  the  Church, 
and  finds  the  principal  channel  of  grace  to  the  worshipper  in  a 
sacrament — preaching  being  decidedly  subordinate.  The  Pro¬ 
testant  Free  Churches  tend  to  lay  the  chief  .stress  on  edification 
of  the  worshippers,  and  give  the  central  place  to  the  preaching  of 
the  Word.  With  such  wide  divergence  in  general  idea,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  two  parties  should  find  much  to  criticise, 
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precisely  in  one  another’s  mode  of  worship.  Yet  it  is  specially 
in  the  domain  of  worship  that  in  recent  times  we  have  become 
conscious  of  defect,  and  shown  readiness  to  learn  from  the 
Church.  Let  us  briefly  enumerate  some  of  the  criticisms  that  are 
levelled  at  our  worship  by  our  Church  friends. 

They  accuse  us  of  a  false,  or  excessive  spirituality.  We  are 
fearful  of  attaching  importance  to  adequacy  and  beauty  of  out¬ 
ward  form  rather  than  to  right  disposition  of  the  worshipper’s 
heart.  In  recoil  from  such  formalism  we  go  to  the  opposite 
extreme.  There  is  a  noticeable  bareness  or  even  ugliness  in  our 
architecture  and  forms  of  worship  :  and  our  demeanour  tends 
to  be  positively  lacking  in  reverence — we  sit  to  pray,  and  loll  at 
sermon,  to  say  nothing  of  allowing  ourselves  to  converse  in  the 
house  of  God.  Another  reproach  is  that  of  an  undue  ‘subjec¬ 
tivity.’  In  various  ways  we  put  not  God,  but  man  first.  In  an 
eagerness  to  evangelize  we  go  too  far  in  the  endeavour  to  make 
the  service  attractive  to  outsiders.  We  countenance  instrumental 
music  that  is  secular  in  suggestion  and  obtrusive  in  execution, 
and  anthems  more  calculated  to  illustrate  the  choir  than  to  glorify 
God.  Our  hymns  are  often  unsuitable,  expressive  less  of  the 
praise  of  God  than  of  individual  religious  sentiment.  Specially 
vulnerable  is  our  public  prayer.  It  is  utterance  of  the  minister 
rather  than  of  the  people.  It  is  apt  to  be  too  long.  Unfamiliar 
beforehand  to  the  congregation,  it  makes  an  undue  demand  on 
their  sustained  attention.  It  is  apt  to  be  too  individual,  reflecting 
the  transient  experience  of  him  who  prays  rather  than  the  stand¬ 
ing  needs  of  God’s  people  in  general — sometimes  even  his  personal 
views  and  sympathies  on  public  questions.  Worst  of  all,  it  is 
frequently  rhetorical,  with  an  elaboration  and  balance  of  form, 
designed  more  for  the  ear  of  the  congregation  than  the  car  of 
God — sometimes  almost  a  second  sermon,  giving  the  Almighty 
information  He  does  not  need,  and  doctrinal  instruction  which  of 
course  is  aimed  really  at  the  audience.  Lastly,  as  to  our  preach¬ 
ing,  we  are  told  that,  from  a  laudable  desire  to  testify  only  things 
which  we  have  seen  and  known,  we  are  in  danger  of  being  too 
narrowly  experimental — to  give  a  doctrine  reflecting  the  limits 
of  our  individual  experience.  If  we  escape  this  defect,  still  we 
are  prone  to  be  bounded  by  the  traditional  theology  of  our  school, 
as  distinct  from  the  full  range  of  Bible  truth.  These  faults  beset 
us  when  we  are  in  full  earnest.  When  we  are  not,  there  is  the 
ever-present  temptation  to  the  sensational  and  catchy,  in  both 
matter  and  manner.  Our  subjects  are  topical,  sometimes  to  the 
verge  of  downright  secularity,  and  often  there  is  no  serious 
attempt  at  imparting  any  systematic  doctrinal  and  ethical  teaching. 
(Similarly  scrappy  and  unsystematic  is  our  public  reading  of 
Scripture.)  The  manner  of  the  preaching  is  marred  and  disgraced 
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by  merely  verbal  points,  extravagant  overstatements,  cheap 
diatribes  and  vulgar  pleasantries.  And  all  in  vain;  the  world  is 
not  attracted,  and  God’s  children  are  starved  and  saddened. 

I  will  cut  short  this  melancholy  catalogue,  and  hasten  to  say 
that  in  these  criticisms  we  are  prepared  to  recognize  a  good  deal 
of  truth,  and  are  doing  something  to  rob  them  of  their  point. 
There  is  perhaps  a  growing  feeling  among  our  younger  ministers, 
that  their  primary  business  is  to  feed  and  build  up  God’s  people, 
and  that  to  do  this  there  must  be  a  serious  attempt  to  state 
systematically  and  validly  the  doctrines  of  the  faith.  As  to 
place  and  forms  of  worship,  we  have  begun  to  recognize  that 
artistic  beauty'  has  a  positive  value  in  the  expression  of  religious 
feeling.  Further,  forms  of  service  are  being  drawn  up  and 
increasingly  adopted,  and  along  with  their  use  there  is  (I  am  fain 
to  believe)  a  growing  feeling  in  favour  of  quiet  and  reverential 
behaviour  in  the  house  of  God.  And  our  Free  Church  liturgies 
are  heavily  indebted  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer — that  is  to 
say,  ultimately  to  the  great  Catholic  liturgies.  Perhaps  we  hardly 
realize  yet,  that  wherein  we  depart  from  it,  it  is  lamentably  for 
the  worse.  Naturally  we  are  slow  to  make  the  discovery  which 
Ruskin  records  in  his  Praeterita,  that  all  the  good  prayers  are 
Catholic  !  We  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  adopt  the  Prayer  Book 
as  it  stands.  Setting  aside  for  the  moment  those  features  which 
reflect  the  peculiar  doctrine  and  organization  of  the  Church,  we 
want  more  freedom  in  prayer  than  it  allows,  and  in  particular, 
we  want  escape  from  some  forms  of  prayer  that  are  hopelessly 
antiquated,  and  do  not  answer  to  the  aspirations  of  a  Christian 
congregation  of  to-day.  The  Church  of  England  herself  (we  all 
know)  begins  to  find  the  yoke  of  the  Prayer  Book  intolerably 
restrictive.  It  is  true  that  the  proposals  for  revision  put  forward 
by  different  sections  of  the  Church  differ  enormously,  and  prob¬ 
ably  we  should  do  well  not  to  be  sanguine  as  to  the  likelihood  of 
any  of  them  obtaining  official  sanction.  But  even  if  they  should 
not,  and  the  Prayer  Book  should  remain  substantially  unchanged, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  there  must  and  will  be  much  greater  latitude 
in  its  actual  use.  I'hat  is  to  say,  there  will  be  more  freedom  in 
worship.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Bishop 
Gore  regrets  the  disuse  of  the  primitive  “  spiritual  gifts  ”  in  the 
church,  and  that  Dr.  Greig  advocates  the  introduction  by  hi.s 
church  of  some  non-liturgical  services.  On  the  church  side,  we 
should  be  ungrateful  not  to  note  also  an  increased  attention  to 
preaching.  Even  among  high  churchmen  there  is  a  welcome 
movement  towards  making  the  sermon  a  means  of  conveying 
serious  and  regular  instruction  to  their  people.  We  must,  how¬ 
ever,  still  ask  that  this  preaching  should  be  truly  Scriptural  in 
content,  instead  of  being  devoted  to  laudation  of  Catholic  ex- 
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crescences  like  invocation  of  saints,  or  a  one-sided  sacramentalism. 
I  have  heard  of  a  clergyman  whose  sermon  on  a  Sunday  evening 
was  a  monition  that  it  did  his  congregation  no  good  to  come  to 
evensong,  and  that  they  had  all  they  needed  if  only  they  were 
punctual  in  attendance  at  early  celebration. 

This  brings  us  finally  to  the  question  of  the  Sacraments,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  Eucharist.  (Of  ordination  we  have  spoken  already.) 
On  the  subject  of  baptism,  we  of  the  Free  Churches  have  our 
own  differences,  not  negligible.  But  on  the  main  issue  can  we 
not  unite  as  against  the  Anglican  conception,  and  refuse  to 
subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  regeneration?  We  should 
not  admit  that  the  individual — infant  or  adult — is  “  made  a  child 
of  God  ”  by  undergoing  at  the  priest’s  hands  the  ceremony  of 
baptism.  Neither  can  we  agree  that  the  grace  necessary  to 
maintain  the  believer’s'  spiritual  life  is  mediated  primarily  and 
chiefly  by  the  ceremonial  of  the  altar.  Our  Anglican  brethren 
hold  this,  and  hence  are  quite  consistent  in  urging  frequent 
communication,  whether  hearing  of  the  word  be  added  or  not. 
And  naturally  they  object  that  we  reduce  the  sacraments  to  a 
distinctly  secondary  place.  Dr.  Greig  complains  that  to-day  we 
are  neglecting  baptism,  and  Mr.  Rawlinson  says  that  the  teaching 
and  practice  of  Protestantism  give  the  impression  that  the 
sacraments  are  secondary  or  even  dispensable  elements  in  it.  To 
us  it  seems  that  the  Anglican  Church  by  its  stress  on  the  Eucharist 
tends  to  give  a  onesided  prominence  to  our  Lord’s  Passion,  which 
leads  to  a  relative  relegation  of  other  important  elements  of  the 
gospel — His  teaching  and  general  example.  Also,  that  its  doctrine 
of  the  Real  Presence  leads  to  superstitious  or  unwholesome 
consequences,  such,  e.g.,  as  reserving  the  bread  for  the  purpose  of 
adoration  (I  note  that  Mr.  Rawlinson  speaks  of  this  as  a  “  simple 
and  natural  ”  observance). 

In  view  of  such  differences  in  idea  and  tendency,  it  might  seem 
that  the  prospect  of  mutual  understanding  is  not  hopeful.  But 
this  may  prove  a  hasty  and  superficial  judgment.  The  writers 
I  have  been  quoting  so  much  this  evening  betray  at  least  some 
consciousness  of  the  dangers  of  their  position.  Mr.  Rawlinson 
says  “  It  is  important  (the  word  is  certainly  not  too  strong !)  that 
the  children  of  Christian  parents  should  subsequently  enter  in¬ 
dividually  and  consciously  into  the  implications  of  Baptism  and 
membership  of  Christ,  upon  a  basis  of  personal  faith  ”  (p.  76). 
Bishop  Gore  frankly  acknowledges  that  the  sacraments  “  very 
easily  become  charms  ”  (p.  25).  And  Mr.  Rawlinson  is  ready  to 
let  any  form  of  Christianity  stand  or  fall  according  as  it  makes 
its  adherents  more  like  Christ  or  not  (p.  161). 

It  is  again  Mr.  Rawlinson  who  points  out  that  the  Eucharist 
acquired  for  Christian  faith  a  sacramental  significance,  in  virtue 
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of  the  fact  that  it  did  (as  it  still  does)  serve  to  mediate  communion 
with  the  risen  Lord  (p.  151).  Is  there  not  suggested  here  a  possible 
common  ground  between  his  party  and  ourselves?  I  mean  the 
ground  of  a  common  experience.  All  theories,  Catholic  or  Pro¬ 
testant,  are  attempts  to  construe  theoretically  the  experienced  fact 
that  believers  devoutly  observing  the  Lord’s  Supper  as  He  ob¬ 
served  it  with  His  first  disciples,  do  realize  in  a  peculiar  sense  His 
living  presence  and  grace.  This  experience,  like  all  the  great 
experiences  of  human  life,  finally  eludes  definition.  We  err  when 
we  insist  on  complete  and  clear  definition  of  what  can,  after  all, 
never  be  fully  and  clearly  defined.  Perhaps  both  are  over- 
dogmatic,  the  Churchman  positively,  we  negatively.  The  Church¬ 
man,  by  his  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence,  dogmatically  affirms 
more  that  he  knows  or  can  prove — that  the  presence  of  Christ  is  in 
the  consecrated  elements.  And  on  our  side,  we  perhaps  tend  to 
err  in  an  opposite  direction — dogmatic  denial  of  what  cannot  be 
rationally  proved,  viz.,  that  somehow,  albeit  in  a  quite  ineffable 
way,  the  Lord  Himself  is  present  and  does  make  a  peculiar  im- 
partation  of  His  grace  to  those  who  observe  the  Holy  Supper 
in  devout  dependence  on  His  word.  Dissenters  have  often  carried 
to  a  wrong  extreme  their  recoil  from  the  Romish  mass  and  its 
attendant  superstitions.  We  are  not  warranted  in  asserting  that 
the  Lord’s  Supper  is  commemorative  merely — and  nothing  more. 
Transparently,  that  is  to  do  less  than  justice  to  the  solemn  words 
“  This  is  My  Body,  My  Blood.”  If  we  entirely  believed  in  the 
spiritual  presence  of  Christ  with  His  communicating  disciples,  we 
should  celebrate  the  ordinance  more  reverently  than  has  some¬ 
times  been  the  case  with  us  :  and  we  should  supply  in  our  worship 
something,  of  which  the  felt  need  tempts  not  a  few  of  our 
members  to  the  Communion  of  the  Church.  But  we  can  never 
cease  to  resist  any  doctrine  or  practice  which  submerges  or  ob¬ 
scures  the  facts  (1)  that  our  Lord’s  gift  of  Himself  in  the  Supper 
is  conditioned  by  the  believer’s  intelligent  grasp  of  His  word, 
and  humble  reliance  upon  it :  and  (2)  that  Christ  gives  Himself 
also  to  the  believer  who  seeks  Him  in  prayerful  study  of  Scripture, 
and  that  the  peculiar  realisation  of  the  Lord’s  presence  in  the 
Supper  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  elements  set  Him  forth  with 
peculiar  vividness,  and  particularly  in  the  supreme  act  of  His 
self-giving  for  us. 


A.  J.  D.  FARRER. 
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The  Christ  of  Jewish  Expectation — 
and  the  Christ  who  came. 

purpose  in  view  in  this  article  is  to  exhibit  the  concep- 
X  tions  of  the  Messiah  which  were  held  by  Old  Testament 
prophets  and  the  authors  of  the  apocryphal  and  apocalyptic  books 
and  to  contrast  the  pictures  which  they  painted  with  the  reality. 
No  account  will  be  given  here  of  Rabbinical  ideas  because  the 
present  writer  has  no  first-hand  knowledge  of  them. 

I 

The  expectation  of  a  glorious  coming  Sovereign  born  of 
David’s  house  and  sitting  on  David’s  throne  runs  through  a  con¬ 
siderable  section  of  Old  Testament  prophecy.  Micah  speaks  of 
a  ruler  who  will  come  forth  unto  God,  i.e.  for  His  purposes,  from 
Bethlehem,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  was  thinking  not  of  a  peasant 
prince,  as  G.  A.  Smith  suggests,  but  of  a  Davidic  monarch.  The 
writer  of  the  great  prophecy  in  Isaiah  xi.  declares  in  plain  words 
that  the  coming  ruler  will  arise  from  the  family  of  Jesse.  Jere¬ 
miah  announces  in  God’s  name  that  He  is  intending  to  raise  up  to 
David  a  righteous  “  shoot  ”  who  will  reign  as  king.  Ezekiel  speaks 
of  a  coming  prince  who  will  bear  the  name  of  David.  The  same 
prince  is  referred  to  in  the  great  evangelical  chapter,  Isaiah  Iv. 
Zechariah  takes  up  Jeremiah’s  word  “  Shoot.”  In  Psalms  ii,  Ixii., 
and  cx.,  the  same  hope  of  a  great  coming  monarch  is  in  evidence, 
and  in  the  book  of  Daniel  “  the  anointed  one,  the  prince  ”  appears. 

In  this  statement  the  writer  has  been  concerned  to  observe  the 
sound  canon  laid  down  by  V.  H.  Stanton  in  the  Hastings  Dictionary 
article,  “  In  a  historical  survey  we  must  be  careful  not  to  attribute 
greater  distinctness  or  scope  to  the  expectation  than  had  at  that 
time  been  attained.”  In  accordance  with  this  rule  it  must  be 
added  here  that  Micah  expected  the  Messiah  soon,  if  verse  5  is  to 
be  read,  with  the  English  versions,  “  This  man  be  our  peace 
when  the  Assyrian  shall  come  into  our  land,”  and  the  same 
is  true  of  Zechariah.  Micah’s  meaning  is,  however,  uncertain. 
Powis  Smith  says,  “  This  refers  to  the  following,  not  the  preced¬ 
ing,  context.”  Dr.  Stanton  in  the  article  just  referred  to  says 
that  Jeremiah  dwells  upon  “  the  renewed  glory  of  the  house  of 
David  and  not  one  pre-eminent  king  of  David’s  line.”  This  is  too 
decided.  Jeremiah  does  speak  of  princes,  but  it  certainly  looks 
as  though  in  xxiii.  5  he  expresses  his  belief  in  one  outstanding 
Sovereign,  the  hope  of  Israel.  That  expectation  is  not  universal 
in  the  prophetic  writings,  but  as  our  brief  survey  shows,  it  is 
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widespread.  In  view  of  that  fact,  the  silence  of  many  of  the 
later  writers  is  remarkable.  In  the  Apocryphal  and  Apocalyptic 
books,  about  fifty  distinct  contributors  are  in  evidence,  and  in 
not  more  than  about  one  in  four  do  we  find  any  reference  to  the 
coming  one.  Westcott’s  view  was  that  this  silence  may  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  nature  of  their  themes.  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
for  example,  do  not  mention  Messiah.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
this  is  true  so  far  as  some  of  these  writers  are  concerned.  They 
had  no  hope  of  any  coming  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  But 
consider  such  a  book  as  Tobit  whose  author,  though  not  free  from 
ridiculous  ideas,  was  nevertheless  a  great  catholic  soul.  “  Many 
nations,”  he  Sciys,  “  shall  come  from  far  to  the  name  of  the 
Lord  God  with  gifts  in  their  hands.”  Or  take  Ben  Sira,  whose 
noble  idea  of  God  is  expressed  in  the  words,  “  The  mercy  of  a 
man  is  upon  his  neighbour,  but  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  is  upon 
all  flesh;  reproving  and  chastening  and  teaching  and  bringing 
again  as  a  shepherd  doth  his  flock.”  He  foretells  in  Ecclesiasticus 
xxiv.  30-32,  and  xxxvi.  17,  the  coming  days  when  Wisdom  will  be 
the  light  of  mankind  and  all  they  that  are  on  the  earth  shall 
know  that  Israel’s  God  is  the  Lord,  the  eternal  God.  Now  in 
these  and  other  books  containing  similar  ideas,  we  might  well 
expect  to  find  Messiah  a  prominent  figure,  but  instead  He  is  con¬ 
spicuous  by  His  absence,  and  this  is  all  the  more  remarkable  in 
books  like  Tobit,  in  which  God  is  represented  as  using  angelic 
intermediaries.  We  are  forced  to  conclude  that  by  some  of  these 
writers  the  idea  of  a  coming  Messiah  was  not  held.  Of  those 
among  them  who  refer  to  Him,  one  has  nothing  to  say  of  “  God’s 
Son,  Christ”  except  that  He  “  shall  rejoice”  men  400  years  and 
then  die  with  all  creatures.  Quite  a  number,  however,  have  still 
less  to  say.  They  assign  no  function  in  the  world  to  the  Christ. 
To  them  He  is  a  sort  of  lay  figure.  He  only  appears  in  their 
pages  because  the  idea  of  Him  is  part  of  the  traditional  faith. 

H 

In  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  Messiah  is  described  as  a 
purely  human  person.  Even  the  great  names  in  Isaiah  ix.  6  do 
not  really  predicate  Deity  of  Him,  and  although  Jeremiah  calls 
Him  “  The  Lord  our  righteousness,”  it  is  necessary  to  observe 
that  Jerusalem  receives  from  him  the  same  name.  We  who  hold 
the  Deity  of  Christ — we  who  can  make  our  own  the  words  of 
Phillips  Brooks,  uttered  by  him  in  a  private  prayer,  “  O  Lord 
Jesus,  Thou  hast  filled  my  life  with  joy  and  peace,  and  to  look  on 
Thy  face  is  earth’s  most  exquisite  delight  ” — must  be  careful  not 
to  read  into  the  words  of  prophets  what  is  not  really  there.  If 
the  Messiah  had  been  spoken  of  in  either  of  these  passages  as 
God  Incarnate  the  case  would  be  without  any  clear  parallel  in 
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the  Old  Testament,  for  Psalm  xlv.  6  is  ambiguous.  Moreover,  the 
functions  which  the  Messiah  was  to  discharge  were  the  normal 
ones  of  a  sovereign,  and  for  them  He  was  to  be  equipped  by 
the  Spirit  of  God.  When  it  is  said  that  He  will  smite  the  earth 
with  the  rod  of  his  mouth  and  that  He  will  slay  the  wicked  with 
the  breath  of  His  life,  ons  first  impression  is  that  He  is  conceived 
of  as  one  endowed  with  awful  supernatural  powers.  But  the  pas¬ 
sage  is  patient  of  a  different  interpretation.  It  is  surely  under¬ 
stood  more  correctly  if  it  is  regarded  as  vivid  oriental  poetry. 
It  tells  us  that  the  King’s  condemning  word  when  He  sits  in 
judgment  will  be  authoritative  for  the  punishment  of  ill-doers. 
In  the  later  literature,  the  common  view  is  much  the  same.  One 
writer  in  the  time  when  the  Maccabees  were  reigning  thought  that 
the  great  hope  would  find  its  fulfilment  in  one  of  the  sovereigns 
of  that  priestly  line.  He  pictured  Messiah  as  arising  from  the 
tribe  of  Levi.  After  the  Pharisees  had  quarrelled  with  John 
Hyrcanus,  this  writer’s  work  was  revised  and  the  older  view  of 
Messiah  as  coming  from  the  tribe  of  Judah  was  again  put  for¬ 
ward.  These  men  like  most  of  their  fellows  did  not  dream  of  a 
Divine  Christ.  But  in  St.  John  vii.  37  we  have  evidence  of  quite 
a  different  conception,  “  We  know  whence  this  man  is,  but  when 
the  Christ  cometh  no  man  knows  whence  He  is.”  More  than  once 
in  the  Apocrypha  Messiah  is  spoken  of  in  that  way.  He  is  not 
thought  of  as  David’s  Son,  born  in  Bethlehem,  but  as  a  mysterious 
person  who  is  “  to  be  revealed.”  He  is  “  the  Anointed  One  whom 
the  Most  High  hath  kept  unto  the  end  of  the  days.”  He  is  not 
a  man  though  he  has  “  as  it  were  the  likeness  of  a  man.”  He  rises 
out  of  the  sea,  flies  with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  causes  all 
things  to  tremble  when  He  looks  at  them.”  In  one  Apocalyptic 
book — Eth.  Enoch  37-70 — he  is  represented  as  sitting  on 
God’s  throne  and  as  one  “  chosen  and  hidden  before  God  before 
the  creation  of  the  world.”  In  such  books  as  the  so-called  Testa¬ 
ments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  and  that  Psalter  of  the  Pharisees 
which  bears  the  name  Psalms  of  Solomon,  the  Messiah  is  great, 
yet  he  is  only  a  man.  But  D'r.  Edersheim’s  words  as  to  the  author 
of  Enoch  37-70  are  just.  This  man  appears  to  have  regarded 
the  Christ  as  far  above  the  ordinary,  human,  royal,  prophetic,  and 
even  angelic  type,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  boundary  line  separ¬ 
ating  it  from  Divine  Personality  is  of  the  narrowest.”  The  later 
literature  therefore  gives  us  two  diametrically  opposite  views  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  Messiah. 


HI 

Sometimes,  but  by  no  means  always,  Messiah  is  thought  of 
by  the  prophets  as  exercising  a  world-wide  sway.  There  is  no 
such  thought  in  Jeremiah,  and  of  Micah’s  Prince  it  is  only  said 
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that  He  will  be  famous  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  But  Psalms 
li.  and  Ixxii.  distinctly  foreshadow  a  universal  rule  for  Him,  and 
in  Isaiah  xi,  which  the  present  writer  understands  not  of  animal 
regeneration  but  of  a  beneficial  change  in  human  kind  set  forth  in 
the  language  of  glowing  poetry,  the  prophet  seems  clearly  to 
anticipate  that  the  coming  Hebrew  prince  will  create  world-wide 
international  harmony.  Moreover,  in  verse  10  of  that  chapter,  it 
is  said  that  the  nations  will  consult  him.  That  is  his  purpose.  He 
stands  for  a  signal  or  banner  of  the  peoples. 

It  is  commonly  a  political  deliverance,  a  national  salvation,  that 
is  thought  of  when  Messiah  is  spoken  about.  Our  Lord  served 
Himself  heir  ,to  Jeremiah’s  wonderful  prophecy  of  the  new 
covenant,  but  no  word  of  the  prophet  himself  indicates  that  he  so 
thought  of  the  “  Shoot.”  For  him  the  reign  of  the  coming  one 
was  to  be  a  time  of  safety  and  justice  in  the  land.  For  Ezekiel 
it  was  to  be  an  era  of  national  prosperity,  abounding  fruit  and 
freedom  from  famine  and  from  war.  So  in  Micah  the 
Messianic  deliverance  is  political.  Whitehouse  held  that  the 
words  rendered  “  mighty  God  ”  in  Isaiah  ix.  6  point  to  great  mili¬ 
tary  achievements,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  same  idea  is  in 
evidence  in  Micah  v.  5,  “  This  man  shall  be  our  peace  when  the 
Assyrian  shall  come  into  our  land.”  In  Ezekiel  xxxvii.  23f,  it  is 
said  that  under ’his  reign  Israel  will  be  a  people  obedient  to  God, 
but  the  Messianic  sovereign  is  never  described  in  express  terms 
as  the  spiritual  Saviour  of  His  people.  In  the  Ezekiel  passage 
just  referred  to  it  is  said  that  God  Himself  will  cleanse  them  from 
their  defilements. 

In  the  later  writings,  the  Messiah  is  sometimes  regarded  as  the 
destroyer  of  the  wicked.  He  is  possessed  of  supernatural  powers, 
and  with  these  He  slays  ungodly  nations.  His  coming  means  the 
overthrow  of  Israel’s  enemies.  There  are  two  writers  whose 
idea  of  Him  is  that  He  will  be  the  judge  holding  solemn  assize 
to  which  all  mankind  will  be  summoned.  But  I  find  only  one 
passage  in  Apocalyptic  in  which  the  idea  of  the  Christ  as  a  kind 
of  Jewish  Caesar  mastering  his  foes  by  the  sword,  appears  in 
express  terms.  This  may  have  been  the  view  of  two  others, 
but  it  is  not  clearly  so. 

They  were  all  looking  for  a  king, 

To  slay  their  foes  and  lift  them  high; 

Thou  cam’st,  a  little  baby  thing. 

That  made  a  woman  cry. 

It  would  not  be  correct  to  say  that  of  all  the  later  Jewish 
writers.  Most  of  them  do  not  indeed  picture  Him  as  the  spiritual 
redeemer  and  hope  of  the  world.  For  some  He  is  the  patron  and 
champion  of  Israel  only  and  the  unpitying  judge  of  nations  outside 
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the  pale.  Where  a  more  hopeful  view  is  taken  the  Messiah  is  aot 
presented  to  us  as  the  agent  of  God  for  human  regeneration. 
There  are,  however,  three  writers  who  are  exceptions  to  the  rule. 
One  describes  Messiah  as  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  He  will  turn 
disobedient  hearts  to  the  Lord.  In  his  days  sin  will  come  to  an 
end.  The  Gentiles  will  be  enlightened.  A  second  man  speaks  of 
Him  as  the  stay  of  the  righteous,  the  hope  of  the  troubled,  and 
the  light  of  the  Gentiles.  A  third  prophesies  widespread  con¬ 
versions  under  Messiah — “  The  Gentiles  shall  praise  the  Lord 
openly  over  all  the  earth.” 

IV 

In  one  sacred  and  familiar  series  of  passages  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  we  have  the  picture  of  a  servant  of  the  Lord  who  is  very 
unlike  the  monarch  of  whom  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Micah,  Zechariah, 
and  Ezekiel  speak.  It  is  clear  that  that  servant  of  the  Lord  is  some¬ 
times  Israel  the  nation.  But  in  some  passages  the  servant  is 
distinct  from  the  nation.  In  Isaiah  lii.  13 — liii.,  a  great  individual 
comes  into  view  and  to  Christian  thought  he  is  none  other  than 
our  Lord  and  Master.  Certainly  that  word  of  prophecy  finds  its 
fulfilment  only  in  Him.  But  that  picture  of  the  suffering  servant 
had  no  influence  on  the  ideas  of  the  men  who  wrote  apocalyptic 
books.  In  the  Encyclopeedia  Biblica  article  on  the  subject,  the 
writer  says  that  the  Rabbinical  idea  of  a  Messiah  Ben- Joseph 
who  dies  for  Israel  and  who  is  subordinate  to  the  victorious  son 
of  David,  is  almost  certainly  the  product  of  a  polemic  with 
Christianity.  It  is  “  to  say  the  least  unproved  and  highly  improb¬ 
able  that  Jews  in  our  Lord’s  time  believed  in  a  suffering  and 
atoning  Messiah.” 

V 

A  delightful  passage  concerning  Christ  appears  in  the  Second 
Book  of  Esdras.  “  I,  Esdras,  saw  upon  the  Mount  Sion  a  great 
multitude,  whom  I  could  not  number,  and  they  all  praised  the 
Lord  with  songs.  And  in  the  midst  of  them  there  was  a  young 
man  of  high  stature,  taller  than  all  the  rest,  and  upon  every  one  of 
their  heads  he  set  crowns  and  was  more  exalted;  whereat  I 
marvelled  greatly.  So  I  asked  the  angel  and  said,  ‘  What  are 
these,  my  Lord  ?  ’  He  answered  and  said  unto  me,  ‘  These  be  they 
that  have  put  off  the  mortal  clothing  and  put  on  the  immortal 
and  have  confessed  the  name  of  God ;  now  are  they  crowned  and 
receive  palms.’  Then  said  I  unto  the  angel,  ‘  What  young  man 
is  he  that  setteth  crowns  upon  them  and  giveth  them  palms  in 
their  hands  ?  ’  So  he  answered  and  said  unto  me,  ‘  It  is  the  Son 
of  God  whom  they  have  confessed  in  the  world.’  Then  began  I 
greatly  to  commend  them  that  stood  so  stiffly  for  the  name  of 
the  Lord.” 
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This  is  a  passage  which  must  not  be  used  in  an  attempt  to 
ascertain  the  Messianic  ideas  of  Jews.  It  is  the  work  of  a 
Christian. 

VI 

How  completely  our  Lord  revolutionized  the  Messianic  con¬ 
ceptions  of  His  predecessors !  He  adopted  indeed  the  title  “  Son 
of  Man  ”  found  in  Enoch  and  in  Daniel.  But  how  strange  are 
some  of  the  predicates  which  He  attaches  to  the  title.  “  Foxes 
have  holes,  and  birds  of  the  air  have  nests,  but  the  Son  of  Man 
hath  not  where  to  lay  His  head.”  “  The  Son  of  Man  came  not 
to  be  ministered  unto  but  to  minister  and  to  give  His  life  a  ransom 
for  many.”  The  men  who  came  before  Christ  did  not  dream  of 
One  who  would  serve  humanity  in  such  a  humble  fashion,  and 
none  save  the  author  of  Isaiah  liii.  conceived  of  a  Messiah  who 
would  lay  down  His  life  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin.  They  did  not  think 
of  a  Christ  so  lowly.  Nor  did  they  ever  imagine  One  so  majestic 
as  our  Lord  was.  We  have  seen  that  one  apocalyptist  went 
very  far  in  this  direction,  but  so  far  as  most  of  the  writers  are 
concerned  nothing  could  be  further  from  their  minds  than  the 
idea  of  a  Messiah  who  would  be  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.  God 
always  gives  believing  men  better  gifts  than  they  ever  anticipate. 
He  is  better  to  us  than  our  deserts  or  our  hopes.  It  was  so  when 
at  last  He  gave  Christ.  The  Reality  was  high  above  the  thoughts 
of  men  as  the  heavens  are  high  above  the  earth. 

H.  J.  WICKS. 


A  Subjective  Faith — Its  Methods  and 
Consequences. 

ONE  of  the  biggest  words  that  has  gained  currency  in 
religious  circles  is  the  word  ‘‘  Faith.”  It  makes  an  equally 
strong  appeal  to  all  types  of  Christian  men ;  to  the  man  who  is 
conservative  in  his  religious  thinking,  and  to  the  man  whom  we 
label  “  modern.”  But  in  each  case  its  meaning,  its  application, 
the  range  of  ideas  which  it  includes  may  be  widely  different.  For 
the  theological  superstructures  which  have  been  built  upon  this 
one  foundation  are  legion.  Faith  itself,  however,  rests  upon 
another  foundation,  and  however  diverse  the  forms  of  its  inter¬ 
pretation  may  be,  there  is  underneath  them  all  a  basic  principle. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  the  basic  principle  is  of  more  importance  than 
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the  superstructures.  In  spite  of  the  emphasis  which  we  place 
upon  our  cherished  interpretations,  it  may  be  that  the  elemental 
thing  which  constitutes  faith  unites  us  all  in  one  spiritual 
federation. 

There  are  three  interesting  tendencies  in  the  intellectual  life 
of  our  times,  to  which  Christian  men  can  scarcely  be  indifferent. 
First  of  all,  this  is  an  age  of  apparent  indifference  to  religion. 
Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  said  organized  religion.  But  the  use  of 
the  word  apparent  is  my  safeguard.  I  have  used  that  phrase 
advisedly,  for  I  am  not  altogether  convinced  that  the  present 
indifference  to  organized  religion  necessarily  indicates  indifference 
to  Christ.  At  any  rate  I  should  like  to  believe  that  there  are  many 
people  in  the  world  to-day  who,  although  repelled  by  some  of  the 
forms  of  organized  churches,  are  nevertheless  attracted  by  Christ. 
It  is,  however,  quite  safe  to  say  that  this  is  an  age  of  apparent 
indifference  to  religion. 

In  the  second  place,  this  age  has  also  witnessed  the  failure  of 
materialism.  Even  if  we  make  an  exception  of  “  the  man  in  the 
street  ”  it  is  well  to  remember,  as  has  frequently  been  pointed  out, 
that  he  is  usually  a  generation  behind  in  his  philosophy.  The 
nineteenth  century  may  still  have  left  its  mark  upon  him,  but 
the  real  thinkers  are  far  from  the  position  of  their  predecessors, 
and  the  ordinary  man  will  yet  follow.  Materialism  has  never 
proved  satisfactory  as  a  workable  theory  of  the  universe,  although 
the  methods  of  its  refutation  have  not  always  been  satisfactory. 
Bishop  Berkeley,  for  example,  adopted  the  short  way  with  the 
materialists,  and  attempted  to  reduce  all  matter  to  spirit  or  ideas 
existing  in  the  mind.  That  refutation  is  scarcely  successful.  It 
leaves  something  to  be  desired.  We  feel  cheated  out  of  some¬ 
thing.  But  to  reduce  all  spirit  to  matter  is  to  fail  as  well.  The 
physical  universe  and  the  spiritual  meaning  written  on  it  are  both 
real. 

Going  to  the  other  extreme  from  Berkeley,  you  find  Harriet 
Martineau  looking  upon  religion  as  a  decaying  mythology.  She 
even  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  its  coming)  collapse.  History 
has  proved  how  far  out  she  was  in  her  calculations.  Not  religion, 
but  materialism,  the  creed  to  which  she  pinned  her  faith,  has 
failed.  The  whole  .spirit  of  our  age  is  a  witness  to  that  fact. 
Men  have  not  found  in  the  material  the  ultimate  explanation  of 
things.  The  eternal  essence  of  spirit  lies  everywhere  behind  the 
material.  All  science  has  been  tending  in  that  direction. 

In  actual  practice,  this  is  also  an  age  of  the  failure  of  agnosti¬ 
cism.  The  mind  of  man  is  so  constructed  that  it  cannot  find 
rest  in  a  place  of  suspense.  Agnosticism  never  fully  meets  the 
demands  of  a  man’s  mental  life.  In  real  life,  what  counts 
supremely  is  belief,  not  doubt.  Men  fail,  in  almost  every  sphere 
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of  life,  for  lack  of  a  living  virile  faith.  Indeed,  if  there  has  ever 
been  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  when  faith  was  needed, 
the  time  is  now.  And  the  world’s  need  ultimately  becomes  our 
commission. 

The  intellectual  unrest  and  the  questioning  spirit  of  the 
twentieth  century  have  not  by  any  means  robbed  us  of  our  gospel. 
We  still  have  a  gospel  of  faith;  a  gospel  which  does  not  need  to 
be  proclaimed  in  the  precise  language  of  dead  centuries,  but  in 
the  language  that  will  make  it  a  living  message  for  our  times. 
Men  to-day  won’t  sign  creeds  as  they  once  did.  You  do  not 
necessarily  proclaim  the  gospel  for  your  age  when  you  draw  up, 
with  mathematfcal  precision,  the  attributes  and  manifestations  of 
faith,  as  evidenced  in  the  first  century.  The  principle  remains, 
but  the  age  demands  the  restatement  of  it  in  the  intelligible  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  hour. 

What  then  can  be  said  about  faith,  that  will  not  immediately 
focus  our  attention  on  those  wonderful  labels  and  categories  we 
have  manufactured?  This  much  at  least  can  be  said;  Faith  is  an 
activity  of  the  mind  which  finds  its  chief  source  of  inspiration 
in  the  intuitions.  The  Bible  expresses  that  truth  by  saying  that 
“  with  the  heart  man  believes  unto  righteousness.”  Faith  is  not 
something  which- demands  visible  and  sense  impressions.  It  is  the 
outgoing  of  a  man’s  intuition  to  find  some  spiritual  affinity  in  the 
universe  around  him. 

Jesus  always  recognized  that,  and  attached  considerable  im¬ 
portance  to  it.  On  many  of  the  great  pressing  intellectual  problems 
He  was  altogether  silent.  He  made  due  allowance  for  the  big 
part  faith  plays  in  a  man’s  life.  Man’s  intuition  was  an  open  door 
to  Him,  for  what  the  intuition  can  grasp  cannot  always  be  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  reasoning.  Is  that  not  a  feasible 
explanation  of  why  Jesus  omitted  some  things  from  His  teaching? 
He  never  argued  about  God’s  existence.  He  never  discussed  the 
question,  “  Has  man  a  soul  ?  ”  He  asserted  Immortality,  but 
never  tried  to  prove  it.  He  took  the  spiritual  world  for  granted. 
In  any  case,  while  you  may  have  a  material  expression  of  a 
spiritual  fact,  you  cannot  have  a  material  proof  of  it. 

This  feature  is  not  by  any  means  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
Christian  Religion.  Some  of  the  biggest  facts  of  life,  most  dearly 
cherished  by  us,  defy  the  powers  of  an  ordinary  mortal  to  explain 
them  in  terms  that  are  purely  rational.  For  example,  what  man 
could  rationally  explain  why  he  loved  a  woman  and  made  her 
his  wife?  He  certainly  never  tried  to  offer  such  an  explanation  to 
the  woman  herself.  She  would  have  refused  him  if  he  had  even 
made  the  attempt.  You  won’t  find  a  mother  writing  a  treatise  to 
e.xplain  the  reasons  why  she  sacrifices  her  own  rights  for  the  sake 
of  her  child.  If  she  ever  thought  about  it  at  all,  she  would 
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probably  get  no  further  than,  “  He’s  just  mine.”  The  workings 
of  intuition  are  apparent  on  every  hand  and  are  an  open  book  to 
the  man  who  has  eyes  to  read. 

Even  in  those  moments  when  we  are  convinced  we  are  most 
rational,  intuition  finds  its  place.  You  can  never  wholly  exclude 
it.  In  this  connection,  I  must  confess  some  of  our  well  known 
writers  have  puzzled  me.  To  take  one  typical  and  familiar  in¬ 
stance,  I  have  always  found  it  difficult  to  reconcile  George  Eliot 
with  herself.  With  the  Christian  doctrine  of  immortality  she 
would  have  nothing  w'hatever  to  do;  she  only  believed  in — 
Joining  the  choir  invisible, 

Of  those  immortal  deal  who  live  again 
In  minds  made  better  by  their  presence. 

Did  she  not  call  herself  an  atheist?  This  is  where  my  trouble 
begins.  Why  did  she  continue  to  read  The  Imitation  of  Christ, 
by  Thomas  a  Kempis?  Why,  with  all  the  passion  at  her  com¬ 
mand,  did  she  tell  us  about  Dinah  Morris  preaching  the  gospel  on 
a  quiet  village  green?  Was  it  not  the  product  of  intuition?  And 
intuition  is  the  chief  dynamic  of  faith. 

But  faith  is  not  simply  the  following  of  some  uncharted  course 
that  intuition  reveals.  The  intuition  must  lead  to  a  positive  belief, 
even  if  that  belief  should  be  subjective  to  begin  with.  What  is 
the  nature  of  that  belief  in  its  initial  and  elementary  stage?  Belief 
in  what?  I  should  be  inclined  to  reply,  belief  in  the  spiritual 
nature  of  man  and  the  universe.  All  that  is  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  faith  is  the  recognition  of  a  spiritual  order. 

That  phrase  inevitably  takes  us  back  to  the  severe  conflict  that 
raged  between  science  and  religion  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
We  all  know  how  to  some  good  people  it  seemed  as  if  the  new 
discoveries  of  science  were  destined  to  undermine  the  Christian 
faith.  The  spiritual  life  of  man  was  thought  to  be  in  danger. 
Protoplasmic  germs,  geological  aeons  and  evolutionary  theories 
gave  the  saints  a  very  miserable  time.  That  w'as  the  situation 
confronting  T.  H.  Green  at  Oxford  when  he  set  out  to  write  his 
Prolegomena  to  Ethics.  He  began  to  plead  for  the  preservation  of 
the  spiritual  life,  and  declared  that  all  that  was  essential  for  that, 
was  the  recognition  of  another  order  than  the  material.  Which 
is  exactly  the  point  where  faith  begins. 

The  Christian  faith  is  considerably  strengthened  by  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  some  alternatives  created  by  this  definition.  Is 
man  to  be  considered  a  spiritual  being?  Or  is  he  to  be  reduced  to 
the  dust  of  the  material?  Is  the  spirit  or  the  mind  that  knows  a 
thing  to  be  put  on  the  same  level  as  the  thing  it  knows?  And 
according  to  the  answers  which  men  give  to  such  questions,  so 
the  Christian  Religion  either  lives  or  is  killed. 
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Many  writers  and  speakers  are  still  telling  us  to-day  that  the 
Genesis  story  of  the  Fall  is  a  myth ;  not  merely  the  story  but  the 
conception  which  it  embodies.  The  judge  is  called  evolution, 
and  according  to  his  verdict  man  has  risen,  not  fallen.  The 
miracles  of  the  Bible,  such  doctrines  as  those  of  the  Virgin  Birth 
and  Heaven  and  Hell,  are  fiercely  assailed.  And  when  these  have 
been  successfully  demolished,  Christianity,  they  say,  is  buried. 
It  is  impossible  to  discuss  these  questions  within  the  scope  of  this 
paper.  But  even  if  these  claims  were  established  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  everyone,  they  are  scarcely  fundamental  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  faith.  There  are  other  questions  still  remaining.  Is  man 
spiritual?  Is  the  universe  spiritual?  And  so  long  as  these  can 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  faith  remains. 

That,  however,  is  but  the  beginning.  The  recognition  of  the 
spiritual  has  far-reaching  consequences.  When  a  man  believes 
in  himself  as  a  spiritual  being,  he  will  want  to  make  that  belief 
virile,  and  therefore  it  will  express  itself  in  his  conduct.  His 
daily  life  will  begin  to  reveal  the  spiritual.  He  can  no  longer 
treat  himself  as  if  he  belonged  only  to  the  material.  His 
spiritual  needs  will  have  to  be  provided  for.  New  legislation  will 
come  into  being,  and  the  man  will  actually  be  saved. 

He  will  be  saved  from  too  great  an  absorption  in  the  passing 
temporal  things  of  life.  He  will  be  saved  from  neglect  of  that 
spiritual  kingdom  of  which  he  is  a  member.  His  very  body  will 
be  saved  from  moral  corruption.  This  faith  will  raise  the 
standard  of  his  ethics.  Even  death  will  be  regarded  by  him  as  a 
liberation  of  the  spirit,  the  going  out  of  his  spiritual  nature  into 
the  spiritual  universe  that  waits  to  receive  us  into  its  bosom. 

Just  here  the  objective  element  of  faith  is  beginning  to  manifest 
itself.  The  man  who  has  travelled  thus  far  on  the  pilgrim  path¬ 
way  of  the  soul  will  find  his  faith  rapidly  extending.  It  is  not 
within  the  scope  of  my  present  purpose  to  trace  that  further 
growth  and  development.  But  this  much  at  least  can  be  said. 
The  man  who  treats  himself  as  a  spiritual  being  cannot  avoid 
meeting  Christ.  And  then  the  Kingdom  of  God  will  burst  upon 
his  vision;  he  will  be  impelled  to  follow  Christ,  for  He  is  the 
symbol,  the  embodiment  of  all  things  spiritual.  Divinity  will  be 
discovered  in  the  dust  and  Christ  at  the  centre  and  circumference 
of  all  life’s  common  things. 
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Former  Secretaries  of  the  Baptist 
Union. 

I 

FORMER  SECRETARIES  OF  THE  BAPTIST  UNION. 

1811 — 1819.  ♦Thomas,  Rev.  Thomas,  London.  Died  1819. 

1811 — 1821.  ♦Button,  Rev.  William,  London.  Died  August  2,  1821. 

1811 — 1834.  ♦IviMEY,  Rev.  Joseph,  London.  Died  February  8,  1834. 

1832 — 1840.  *Belcher,  Rev.  Joseph,  D.D.,  London.  Removed  to  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  December,  1843.  Died  1859. 

1834 —  1846.  ♦Murch,  Rev.  William  Harris,  D.D.,  London.  Died  July 

12,  1859. 

1835 —  1882.  ♦Steane,  Rev.  Edward,  D.D.,  London.  Died  May  8,  1882. 

1841 — 1866.  ♦Hinton,  Rev.  John  Howard,  A.M.,  London.  Died  Decem¬ 
ber  17,  1873. 

1863 — 1877.  ♦Millard,  Rev.  James  Henry,  B..^.,  Huntingdon.  Died 
October  22,  1^3. 

1877 — 1879.  Booth,  Rev.  Samuel  Harris,  London.  Died  April  7,  1902. 
1880 — 1882.  Sampson,  Rev.  William,  London.  Died  November  11,  1882. 
1883 — 1898.  Booth,  Rev.  Samuel  Harris,  D.D.,  London.  Died  April  7, 
1902. 

♦Joint  Secretaries. 

The  Baptist  Hand  Book  for  the  two  years  1923  and  1924, 
in  the  table  as  given  above,  furnishes  information  as  to 
the  former  Secretaries  of  the  Baptist  Union.  Earlier  issues,  how¬ 
ever,  go  no  further  back  than  1832  and  the  secretariat  of  Dr. 
Belcher.  Even  Dr.  Whitley,  to  whom  we  owe  the  inclusion  of  the 
three  new  names,  dismisses  the  Union  in  “  that  day  of  small 
things  ”  with  the  somewhat  curt  criticism,  “  It  had  no  practical 
aim,  no  permanent  officers,  no  inspiring  leader.  Not  till  1831  did 
it  attain  any  real  importance  .  .  .  when  it  welcomed  members 
from  the  New  Connexion.”  (If  the  learned  Doctor  had  belonged 
to  the  main  stream  rather  than  to  the  tributary,  he  might  have 
expressed  himself  differently.)  But  as  far  back  as  1863  John 
Howard  Hinton,  from  the  Chair  of  the  Union,  delivered  as  his 
swan  song  an  address  which  might  be  briefly  summarized  by  a 
not  too  friendly  reviewer; — Among  Baptists  there  was  not  any 
union,  there  never  had  been,  and  there  never  would  be;  and  all 
the  Union  there  was  began  in  1834,  and  had  no  relation  to  the 
annual  social  gathering  of  ministers  dating  from  1812. 

In  passing  judgment,  however,  on  the  pioneers,  their  meagre 
design,  and  the  early  years  of  the  Union’s  history,  one  needs  to 
remember  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  period  when  there  were  no 
motor  cars,  no  railways,  no  telegraphs  or  telephones,  when  you 
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had  to  wain  your  correspondents  that  unless  they  prepaid  their 
letters  you  could  not  afford  to  take  them  in,  and  that  you  yourself 
could  not  write  unless  you  had  matters  of  weight  to  communicate, 
and  when  the  only  possible  means  of  communication  between  the 
scattered  denominational  leaders  was  the  new  Baptist  Magazine, 
which  in  1809  began  to  be  published  in  Bristol.  Further,  Waterloo 
was  three  years  ahead,  and  the  aftermath  of  war !  Happily  there 
was  an  inspiring  leader,  and  his  name  was  Joseph  Ivimey.  He 
was  the  youngest  of  the  three  first  Secretaries,  being  38  years  of 
age  when  an  article  from  his  pen  appeared,  in  June  1811,  in  the 
Baptist  Magazine,  entitled,  “  Union  Essential  to  Prosperity.”  He 
reminded  his  readers  that  a  remarkable  spirit  of  interdenomina¬ 
tional  union  was  abroad.  In  a  few  brief  years,  Bible,  Tract,  Mis¬ 
sionary,  Sunday  School  societies,  had  been  founded, — largely  by 
Baptist  initiative, — and  were  supported  by  evangelical  Christians 
generally.  The  intercourse  furnished  by  their  direction  and 
control,  and  by  their  annual  meetings,  had  fostered  the  spirit  of 
union.  And  as  for  Baptists, — ^  “  The  Particular  Baptist  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  heathen 
had  passed  like  a  magnet  over  our  churches,  and  by  powerfully 
attracting  the  particles  of  steel  they  contain  has  brought  them  to 
a  point  and  united  them  into  one  object.”  The  Baptist  Assemblies 
of  1689  to  1693  had  died  out  from  want  of  the  wider  view,  not 
seeking  first  the  Kingdom.  Now  the  unanimity  which  had  been 
evoked  by  the  missionary  design  was  not  merely  a  surprise  but  a 
heartening  call  to  seek  for  some  organization  which  should  give 
this  unanimity  the  means  of  expression,  permanence  and  continual 
growth.  ^  “  The  Constitution  of  our  Churches  which  prevents  all 
external  interference,  preserving  them  independent  of  each  other, 
requires  some  general  bond  of  union,  some  mode  of  general  asso¬ 
ciation.”  The  suggested  plan  was  “  That  an  Annual  Association 
be  held  either  in  London,  or  at  some  of  the  larger  and  more  central 
towns  in  the  Country,  composed  of  the  ministers  and  mes¬ 
sengers  from  the  neighbouring  Churches  and  of  two  deputies 
from  every  Association  in  the  United  Kingdom.”  The  Missionary 
Society  was  to  have  its  field  day,  with  a  report,  and  sermons  and 
collections  on  its  behalf ;  an  account  of  itinerant  labours  in  our 
own  country  was  to  be  given  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Baptist 
Itinerant  Society  in  London,  and,  amongst  “  many  other  things,” 
funds  were  to  be  started  for  the  support  of  our  Seminaries,  and 
for  the  relief  of  our  aged  and  necessitous  ministers.  The  follow¬ 
ing  year  the  annual  missionary  sermons  were,  for  the  first  time, 
preached  on  a  week  day,  instead  of  a  Sunday,  making  it  possible 
for  all  the  London  ministers,  as  well  as  country  visitors,  to  attend. 
The  Dutch  Church  in  Austin  Friars  was  filled.  Fuller  and  Ryland 
being  the  preachers,  and  £320  were  collected  for  the  Mission. 
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Fuller  who  had  been  doubtful,  was  overjoyed.  The  next  morning, 
at  8  o’clock,  a  meeting  was  held  in  Dr.  Rippon’s  Meeting  House, 
Carter  Lane,  to  take  into  consideration  the  proposed  measure  for 
an  Annual  General  Assembly  of  the  Particular  Baptist  Churches. 
Dr.  Rippon  was  in  the  Chair,  and  the  mere  list  of  subjects  he  sug¬ 
gested  for  the  consideration  of  future  Assemblies  almost  takes 
one’s  breath  away.  The  Union  was  formed.  The  first  assembly 
was  to  be  in  London  in  1813,  on  the  last  Wednesday  and  Thurs¬ 
day  in  June.  London  ministers  were  to  act  as  a  committee;  Wm. 
Button  and  Joseph  Ivimey  were  appointed  Secretaries.  The 
purpose  of  the  Union  thus  formed  was  broadly  and  simply  stated 
to  be  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  Christ  in  general,  the  interest 
of  the  denomination  in  particular,  and  the  encouragement  and 
support  of  the  Baptist  Mission.  The  Baptist  Union  was  like  a 
stake,  newly  cut,  driven  into  the  hard  soil  of  denominational  life, 
and  to  which  the  Baptist  Mission,  the  Itinerant  (i.e.,  the  Home) 
Mission,  and  the  newly  formed  Irish  Mission  attached  themselves 
more  or  less  closely  as  their  needs  demanded.  Like  some  stakes 
in  my  own  garden,  it  was  not  always  certain  whether  the  stake 
held  up  the  plants  or  the  plants  the  stake,  but  as  time  went  on  it 
was  discovered  that  the  sap  in  the  stake  had  induced  it  to  send 
forth  roots  of  its  own,  to  bud  and  sprout,  and  to  become  at  length 
a  living  and  fruitful  tree.  Thomas  Thomas  so  far  has  not  been 
mentioned,  and  in  the  Union’s  story  he  is  somewhat  of  a  shadowy 
figure.  A  son  of  Timothy  Thomas  of  Aberdare,  he  was  born  in 
1759,  and,  giving  evidence  of  early  piety  and  usefulness,  was 
baptized  by  his  uncle  Zechariah,  and  at  the  age  of  18  entered 
Bristol  Academy,  for  three  years  a  fellow  student  of  Robert 
Hall.  His  first  pastorate  was  at  Pershore,  whence  he  came  to 
London,  to  the  church  at  Mill  Yard,  Goodman’s  Fields.  In  1790 
the  Meeting  House  was  burnt  to  the  ground.  During  the  rebuild¬ 
ing  he  and  his  people  worshipped  with  Abraham  Booth,  and  he 
remained  as  their  pastor  until  the  end  of  the  century,  when  he 
removed  to  Peckham,  and  supplemented  his  income  by  starting 
a  school  in  Mile  End.  In  October,  1819,  after  a  painful  illness, 
he  passed  to  his  rest.  He  was  the  first  Secretary  of  Stepney 
College,  an  office  filled  by  him  contemporaneously  with  that  of 
the  Union,  and  the  College  President,  Dr.  Newman,  writes  of  him 
as  his  constant  friend  and  companion,  in  public  preaching  excelling 
most  of  his  brethren,  lively  but  not  light,  serious  and  yet  not  sad, 
and  possessing  much  more  literary  wealth  than  he  showed  to  the 
world. 
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William  Button  was  the  oldest  of  the  three  pioneers;  born  at 
Peasemarsh,  near  Rye,  Sussex,  in  1754,  his  father  being  a  farmer 
and  a  Presbyterian  minister.  When  five  years  old  he  nearly  died 
from  small-pox,  only  recovering  with  the  loss  of  the  sight  of  his 
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right  eye.  At  eight  he  was  sent  to  John  Ryland’s  school  at  Nor¬ 
thampton,  and  at  thirteen  was  baptized  in  the  river,  and  the  same 
day  partook  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  his  religious  life  having  been 
awakened  by  an  Independent  minister’s  sermon  on  “  Suffer  little 
children.”  Shortly  afterwards  the  death  of  his  mother,  and  the 
total  destruction  of  his  father’s  house  and  property,  hastened  his 
mental  and  religious  maturity.  He  comes  to  London,  joins  Uni¬ 
corn  Yard,  Southwark,  begins  to  preach  and,  when  he  is  only 
nineteen,  is  sent  forth  by  the  church  to  the  public  ministry,  and 
preaches  his  first  sermon  in  Unicorn  Yard.  An  invitation  to 
Tilehouse  Street,  Hitchin,  after  three  months’  probation,  is 
declined  in  favour  of  the  Separatists  from  Dr.  Gill’s  Church  who 
were  taking  up  their  abode  in  Dean  Street.  But  during  his  stay 
in  Hitchin  he  has  been  captured  by,  and  captures,  the  late 
minister’s  daughter,  who  becomes  the  mother  of  their  nine  chil¬ 
dren.  In  a  few  years  the  growing  family  and  his  business  capacity 
take  him  into  the  bookselling  and  publishing  business  in  Pater¬ 
noster  Row,  his  name  appearing  as  publishing  the  first  volume  of 
Ivimey’s  history,  as  well  as  on  some  of  his  own  anonymous 
writings.  His  portrait  shows  a  man  of  unusual  refinement,  with 
the  grace  and  disposition  of  some  distinguished  court  physician, 
but  Ivimey,  looking  back  on  the  good  man’s  life,  cannot  refrain 
from  saying  that  his  absorption  in  business  had  been  detrimental 
to  his  influence  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  probably  it  was 
the  cause  of  the  troubles  which  clouded  the  later  years  of  his 
Dean  Street  pastorate  and  his  retirement  to  Lewes  in  1815.  That 
year,  when  over  sixty  years  of  age,  he  had  an  operation  for 
cataract  which  was  so  completely  successful  that  he  could  read 
the  smallest  print  without  spectacles.  Following  upon  his  retire¬ 
ment,  however,  he  met  with  serious  financial  losses,  and  his 
friends,  rallying  to  his  aid,  collected  a  gift  of  £500,  which  brought 
to  him  the  joy  of  friendship  as  well  as  material  relief. 

Of  quite  another  make  was  Button’s  friend  and  comrade, 
Joseph  Ivimey.  Born  in  1773  at  Ringwood,  Hants.,  he  started 
in  life  with  a  meagre  education,  and  a  parental  influence  on  the 
father’s  side  which  was  definitely  irreligious.  Coming,  however, 
under  the  direct  influence  of  a  godly  aunt  before  he  was  eighteen, 
he  was  led  to  think  earnestly  and  to  good  purpose  on  the  verities 
of  the  gospel.  Elisha  Coles’  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Sovereignty 
of  God  seems  to  have  cleared  his  mind  from  the  perplexities  of 
liyper-Calvinism,  and  enabled  him  “  to  attain  to  that  measure  of 
purity  of  doctrine  and  steadfastness  of  belief,  for  which  both  in 
his  private  intercourse  and  as  a  Christian  minister  he  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  to  the  end  of  life.”  He  was  baptized  and  joined  the 
church  at  Wimborne,  nine  miles  from  his  home.  In  the  following 
year  he  moved  to  Lymington,  where  he  worked  at  his  trade  as  a 
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journeyman  tailor,  his  open  Bible  at  his  side  as  he  sat  cross- 
legged  on  his  board.  He  used  his  leisure  to  earn  money  beyond  his 
usually  meagre  wage  in  order  “  to  distribute  to  the  necessities  of 
the  saints.”  He  leads  to  vital  godliness  the  man  in  whose  house 
he  is  residing.  His  fervour  in  prayer,  and  the  shrinking  but  clear 
expression  of  his  mind  on  the  meaning  of  some  passage  of 
Scripture,  lead  others  to  see  him  as  one  marked  out  for  the  office 
of  the  Christian  ministry.  A  severe  attack  of  smallpox,  induced 
by  inoculation,  brought  him  to  death’s  door.  A  visit  of  a  few 
months  to  London  made  him  resolve  never  to  see  the  place  again. 
Removing  to  Portsea  in  his  twenty-third  year,  he  married,  and, 
starting  a  business  of  his  own,  for  eight  years  he  prospered  and 
bore  an  unblemished  reputation.  His  success  gave  him  the  leisure 
for  an  itinerant  ministry,  which  culminated  at  the  end  of  his 
thirtieth  year  in  the  church  to  whose  communion  he  was  united 
conferring  upon  him  the  public  recognition  of  a  Christian 
minister.  His  first  stated  charge  was  at  Wallingford,  where,  after 
disposing  of  his  business,  he  became  the  coadjutor  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Lovcgrove.  But  he  was  not  destined  to  hide  his  light  in 
village  work.  Within  a  year  he  has  removed  with  his  family  to 
London,  and  is  preaching  for  tWo  months  at  Eagle  Street  Chapel, 
London,  as  a  probationer,  and  with  a  view  to  his  being  chosen 
pastor  of  the  church.  Thus  began  a  ministry  of  quite  unusual 
force  and  fruitfulness,  which  lasted  until  his  death  in  1834.  In 
twenty-nine  years  he  added  to  the  membership  of  Eagle  Street 
Church  800  members,  and  was  instrumental  in  sending  into  the 
ministry  20  young  men.  From  what  we  see  of  him  in  early  life, 
fully  consecrated  as  his  powers  were  to  his  divine  Lord,  no  less 
was  to  be  expected.  Of  medium  height,  broadly  built,  athletic, 
with  exhaustless  energy,  with  a  great  voice,  a  clear,  logical  mind, 
a  love  of  nature,  a  dash  of  poetry  in  his  making,  a  compassion 
that  overflowed  conventional  barriers, — he  was  just  the  man  to 
stir  the  mind  and  heart  of  his  hearers  and  to  build  out  of  the 
youth  of  old  London  a  strong  and  active  church.  What  is  really 
surprising  is  the  amount  of  literary  and  secretarial  work  which  he 
was  able  to  accomplish  side  by  side  with  such  faithful  pastoral 
labours.  The  truth  is  that  the  time  that  many  pastors  spend 
running  all  over  the  country,  preaching  anniversary  sermons, 
Ivimey  spent  among  his  books  and  at  his  desk.  He  was  only 
thirty-three  when  the  first  volume  of  his  Baptist  History  was  in 
the  press,  the  first  of  four  quarto  volumes  bringing  the  story 
down  to  his  own  day,  and  occupying  much  of  his  leisure  for 
twenty  more  years.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Baptist 
Magazine,  and  one  of  its  editors  for  nearly  twenty  years.  He 
crossed  swords  with  Robert  Hall  and  F.  A.  Cox,  in  letters  and 
lectures,  over  the  subject  of  open  or  close  Communion  at  the 
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Lord’s  Table.  He  wrote  an  excellent  life  of  John  Milton.  He 
edited  and  annotated  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  and  later  wrote 
a  third  part  in  continuation  of  the  story,  with  Christiana’s  chil¬ 
dren  as  the  heroes.  And  these  are  but  a  small  part  of  his  literary 
labours.  In  addition  to  the  Secretariat  of  the  National  Assembly, 
he  was  Joint  Secretary  with  Wm.  Button  of  the  ministers’  weekly 
meeting  for  intercourse  and  conference,  and  he  was  founder  and 
secretary  for  nearly  twenty  years  of  the  Irish  Baptist  Mission. 
We  have  referred  to  his  father.  It  was  Ivimey’s  joy  quite  late 
in  their  life  to  witness  the  baptism  of  his  father  and  his  mother, 
who  had  long  been  a  humble  follower  of  Jesus.  Eighteen  months 
before  Ivimey’s  death,  Joseph  Belcher  had  been  appointed  to  act 
with  him  as  Secretary;  and  two  years  later  William  Harris 
Murch,  and  the  following  year  Edward  Steane,  were  added  to  the 
staff.  Mr.  Belcher  occupied  the  pastorate  at  Chelsea  at  the  time 
of  his  appointment,  and  later  at  Greenwich.  He  was  somewhat 
of  an  author,  and  published  biographies  of  Carey  and  Whitfield. 
His  later  years  were  spent  in  America. 

Murch  was  born  at  Honiton  in  1784.  He  was  "  a  boy 
preacher,”  and  as  such  was  admitted  to  the  academy  at  Wymond- 
ley  as  a  ministerial  student.  Fuller’s  Life  of  Samuel  Pearce  was 
the  means  of  bringing  him  into  the  evangelical  faith,  and  in  1802 
Dr.  Rippon  baptized  him  at  Carter  Lane.  Leaving  college  two 
years  later,  he  declined  various  invitations  to  the  ministry  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  youth,  but  finally  yielded  to  one  from  Frome,  and 
became,  first,  John  Foster’s  assistant  and  then  his  successor. 
After  twenty  years  of  labour  in  that  quiet  town,  he  was  called  to 
be  the  President  and  Theological  Tutor  of  Stepney  College,  and 
Brown  University,  U.S.A.,  granted  him  the  diploma  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity.  Failing  health  led  to  his  resignation  of  the  anxious  and 
arduous  duties  of  the  college,  and  of  the  Baptist  Board,  and  a 
little  later  of  the  Baptist  Union.  But  he  did  seven  years’  further 
service  in  the  pastorate  at  Rickmansworth,  and  a  few  years  after 
his  retirement  in  1851  he  proceeded  to  Bath,  where  he  assisted 
in  the  formation  of  the  church  known  as  Kensington,  of  which 
Dr.  O.  Winslow  was  the  pastor. 

Edward  Steane,  born  in  Oxford  in  1798,  where  his  father  was 
a  Baptist  deacon,  was  a  student  under  Dr.  Ryland  for  a  couple 
■of  years,  and  then  proceeded  to  Edinburgh  for  a  similar  period. 
There  he  soon  made  the  acquaintance  of  Christopher  Anderson 
who,  when  absent  or  unwell,  relied  on  young  Steane  to  take  his 
pulpit.  Many  invitations  to  settle  came  his  way,  but  he  was 
finally  drawn  to  what  was  a  new  sphere  in  Camberwell,  where 
Joseph  Gutteridge  had  bought  a  little  meeting-house  as  the  site 
of  the  prospective  building.  There,  pastor  to  a  church  of  twenty 
and  preacher  to  a  congregation  of  thirty,  he  began  his  life’s  work,’ 
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and  at  Midsummer,  1825,  the  fine  new  chapel  was  opened.  *  “  The 
full  story  of  spiritual  life  and  service  begun  that  day  is  only 
written  in  heaven.  The  burning  moments,  the  surprises,  the  keen 
pangs  and  pleasures  of  young  and  fervent  ministerial  life ;  what 
intensities  of  prayer  and  preaching  have  been  felt  in  this  place; 
how  many  hard  hearts  have  been  broken,  and  broken  hearts  have 
been  healed;  and  how  many  have  been  the  transactions  here, 
causing  joy  in  the  presence  of  angels,  are  mysteries  only  known  to 
the  Master  of  Assemblies.”  Frequent  illness  and  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Steane  in  1862  sent  him  to  live  at  New  Park  House,  between 
Watford  and  Chipperfield.  His  life  was  prolonged,  thanks  mainly 
to  the  tender  care  of  the  second  Mrs.  Steane,  and  his  position  as 
Secretary  to  the  Union  was  nominally  retained  until  his  death  in 
1882.  Four  years  after  his  first  election  as  Secretary,  the  Bible 
Society  reversed  its  earlier  policy,  and  withdrew  its  support  to  the 
Bengali  and  other  versions  of  the  Scriptures  produced  by  Baptist 
missionaries.  The  writing  of  the  remonstrance  was  committed 
to  Mr.  Steane,  and  those  who  were  best  able  to  judge  its  worth, 
described  it  as  courteous,  scrupulously  fair,  scholarly,  vigorous, 
convincing,  unanswered,  and  unanswerable.  The  Baptist  Trans¬ 
lation  Society  was  formed,  and-  he  became  its  first  Secretary.  In 
1845  he  took  a  major  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance,  and  was  for  years  its  leading  spirit,  editing  its  organ  and 
annual  reports,  framing  its  resolutions,  and  placing  his  adminis¬ 
trative  and  diplomatic  abilities  at  its  service  in  its  delicate  negotia 
tions  with  foreign  governments. 

♦  C.  Stamford,  colleague  from  1858. 

C.  M.  HARDY. 


(To  be  continued.) 


The  Gospel  Minister’s  Maintenance 
Vindicated. 

Among  the  voluminous  writings  of  that  all  too  little  known 
Baptist,  Benjamin  Reach  (1640-1704),  is  a  small  book 
entitled  The  Gospel  Minister’s  Maintenance  Vindicated  (1689), 
probably  the  only  extant  copy  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Angus  Library  at  Regent’s  Park  College.  This  little  treatise, 
compact  both  in  size  and  in  subject  matter,  yields  an  excellent 
example  of  the  value  of  antiquarian  research.  It  deals  with  a 
perpetually  recurring  question  with  such  sanity  of  judgment, 
breadth  of  outlook,  and  intelligent  conviction,  that  one  is  inclined 
after  perusal  to  concur  in  the  practice  of  Gladstone,  who  is 
said,  whenever  a  new  book  was  published,  to  have  re-read  an 
old  one.  Here  then  is  an  old  book  handling  one  of  our  practical 
religious  problems  for  us  in  an  altogether  admirable  way,  if  we 
are  prepared  to  make  allowance  for  the  old-fashioned  style  of 
presentation. 

The  book  had  its  origin,  according  to  Crosby  (Hist.  v.  4  p. 
294ff.),  in  the  selection  of  Reach  in  1^8  by  a  number  of  ministers 
to  write  upon  the  subject  of  Ministers’  Maintenance.*  He  quotes 
also  the  letter  of  recommendation  “  to  the  Congregations  of 
Baptized  Believers  in  England  and  Wales,”  which  follows  the 
title  page  in  the  book  itself.  This  letter,  signed  by  Hanserd 
Rnollys,  William  Riffin,  William  Collins,  John  Harris,  George 
Barret,  Richard  Adams,  Benjamin  Reach,  Isaac  Lamb,  Edward 
Man,  Leonard  Harrison,  and  Hercules  Collins,  bears  the  inscrip¬ 
tion,  “  London,  July  30,  1681,”  which  would,  on  Crosby’s  evi¬ 
dence  and  on  other  grounds,  seem  to  be  an  error  of  the  printer 
for  1688.  In  the  course  of  the  letter  the  earnest  desire  is  ex¬ 
pressed  “  that  our  Brethren,  both  Ministers  and  Members,  would 
be  pleased  to  get  this  little  book,  and  both  read  and  well  weigh 
what  is  said  therein,  without  prejudice  .  .  .  that  it  may  be  blessed 
by  JEHOVAH  to  the  great  and  good  ends  it  is  designed.”  Crosby 
further  records  that  in  1689  an  assembly  from  above  1(X)  churches 
“  debated  whether  it  is  the  duty  of  every  church  to  maintain 
such  ministers  as  are  set  apart  by  them ;  ’  decided  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive  ;  and  “  declared  their  approbation  of  a  certain  little  book, 

1  “  How  most  Baptist  pastors  supported  themselves  we  are  not  informed, 
but  we  may  safely  say  that  they  earned  their  own  living,  and  were  not 
supported  by  the  churches,  for  no  accounts  that  survive  show  more  than 
small  sums  paid,  enough  in  the  country  to  pay  horse-hire,  or  in  town  to 
pay  rent.”  (Whitley,  Hist.,  p.  132  of  previous  period.) 
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lately  recommended  by  divers  Elders  dwelling  in  and  about  the 
City  of  London.”  (This  recommendation  “  by  divers  Elders 
appears  on  the  title  page  of  the  book  itself.)  They  further 
directed  its  circulation  through  the  churches,  and  sent  also  a 
general  epistle  recommending  the  duty  of  congregations  in  this 
respect.  From  all  this  it  will  appear  that  the  question  of  a 
ministry  adequately  equipped  and  maintained  was  of  no  small 
importance  for  the  days  of  oportunity  which  opened  with  the 
new  era  of  religious  liberty  in  1688. 

In  addition  to  the  title  page  and  the  letter  of  recommendation 
already  referred  to,  the  book  contains,  beside  the  main  treatise, 
an  incomplete  list  of  errata,  an  excellent  summary  of  the  main 
arguments  of  the  “  Vindication,”  and  an  advertisement  to  the 
reader.  This,  referring  to  the  38th  Article  of  Religion  in  the 
Church  of  England  Prayer  Book,  repudiates  strongly  the  allega¬ 
tion  there  laid  against  certain  Anabaptists,  that  they  believe  in  a 
community  of  riches  and  goods  among  Christians,  and  goes  on 
to  say,  “We  know  none  called  Anabaptists  in  England  nor  any¬ 
where  else,  who  hold  that  absurd  or  rotten  principle,  but  do 
testify  our  dislike  and  abhorrence  of  it.” 

The  aim  of  the  treatise  itself  is,  as  the  title  page  informs  us, 
first  of  all  to  assert  “  a  regular  ministry  in  the  churches,”  and  to 
answer  “  the  objections  against  a  Gospel  maintenance  for 
ministers  ” ;  next,  to  open  “  the  dignity,  necessity,  difficulty,  use 
and  excellency  of  the  ministry  of  Christ  ” ;  and,  finally,  clearly  to 
evince  “  the  nature  and  weightiness  of  that  sacred  work  and 
office.”  That  the  aim  is  achieved  the  following  brief  survey  will 
perhaps  show.  The  warrant  for  a  regular  ministry  is  found  in 
Christ’s  own  solemn  appointment  of  “  Apostles  and  Disciples 
to  bear  that  part  of  the  work  with  Him,  which  He  called  them  to 
and  fitted  them  for”  (Mark  iii.  13,  Matt.  x.  2,  Luke  vi.  12-13). 
This  ministry  He  instituted  by  the  choice  of  the  Twelve  and  the 
sending  forth  of  the  Seventy;  confirmed  after  His  resurrection 
(Matt,  xxviii.  18-20) ;  continued  through  the  express  command 
of  the  Apostles,  who  “  ordained  them  elders  in  every  church  " 
(Acts  xiv.  23,  Tit.,  i.  5);  and  finally  vested  in  the  Church  herself 
the  power  and  authority  “  to  provide  ministers  for  her  own  edi¬ 
fication,  in  obedience  to  His  commands,  and  rules  given  in  His 
Word.”  The  Church  must  therefore  see  to  it  that  she  duly 
appoint  ministers ;  that  she  appoint  only  men  whose  qualifications 
are  such  as  those  named  in  1  Tim.  iii.  1-9 ;  and  that  “  when  the 
church  has  had  trial  of  the  meetness  and  abilities  of  any  per¬ 
son  or  persons  for  this  work  and  service,  they  are  by  election  and 
choice  solemnly  to  set  him  or  them  apart  by  prayer  and  laying 
on  of  hands;  by  which  a  new  relation  ariseth  of  an  Elder  and  a 
Church,  a  Pastor  and  a  Flock,”  the  duties  of  each  relation  be- 
15 
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coming  mutually  binding  upon  them  according  to  the  laws  of 
Christ. 

While  the  author  is  desirous  that  every  Church  should  show 
a  real  anxiety  to  have  officers  according  to  Gospel  rule,  and  that 
those  whom  they  choose  as  ministers  should  be  competently 
qualified  for  their  high  office,  his  main  business  is,  he  tells  us, 
“  not  only  to  assert  the  ministers’  maintenance  to  be  an  institution 
of  Christ,  but  also  to  prove  it  so  to  be,  and  that  to  withhold  it 
from  them  by  a  Church,  who  is  able  comfortably  to  provide  for 
them,  is  a  great  and  crying  sin,  and  will  be  attended,  we  fear 
(unless  prevented  by  an  unfeigned  repentance  and  reformation) 
with  severe  judgment  from  the  Holy  God,  who  will  not  always 
bear  with  the  ignorant,  much  less  the  wilful,  neglect  of  His  own 
Holy  Law,  contained  so  expressly  in  His  Sacred  Word.”  This 
forceful  utterance  he  supplements  by  thirteen  arguments  drawn 
from  Scripture  and  so  definite  that  he  doubts  “  whether  there  is 
any  duty  lies  more  clear  and  evident  in  Holy  Scripture  than  this 
doth.”  Briefly  put,  the  arguments  are  as  under : — 

1.  When  Jesus  sent  forth  His  Apostles  to  preach  he  indicated 
His  will  that  they  should  not  spend  nor  waste  their  own  sub¬ 
stance  (Matt.  X.  9-10). 

2.  This  maintenance  is  not  of  the  Apostles’,  nor  of  the 
Church’s,  but  of  God’s  appointing.  “  Even  so  hath  the  Lord 
•ordained  that  those  that  preach  the  Gospel  should  live  of  the 
Gospel.”  (1  Cor.  ix.  14).  God’s  will  and  ordinance  under  the  New 
Testament  is  as  binding  as  under  the  Old.  Again,  the  same  apostle 
el.sewhere  says,  “  Let  him  that  is  taught  in  the  W ord  communicate 
to  Him  that  teacheth,  in  all  good  things,”  and  adds  the  solemn 
warning,  “  Be  not  deceived,  God  is  not  mocked,”  etc.  (Gal.  vi. 
6-7),  in  order  “  to  terrify  those  who  find  out  vain  and  false 
excuses  to  save  their  purses.” 

3.  The  minister  is  commanded  to  attend  wholly  upon  his  work 
(2  Tim.  ii.  4).  All  his  time  is  little  enough  for  that  great  task. 
“  His  mind  must  no  more  be  diverted  from  it  by  the  thorny  cares 
of  a  necessitous  condition,  than  by  the  thoughts  that  accompany 
worldly  business,  though  tending  to  his  profit. 

4.  He  must  indeed  be  protected  from  the  scandal,  which, 
though  often  unjustly,  is  daily  ready  to  attend  men  who  follow 
secular  employments.  The  minister’s  being  in  debt,  or  exposed 
to  the  breach  of  his  word  in  the  way  of  trading,  will  lay  him  open 
to  the  charge,  "  Physician,  heal  thyself,”  and  so  will  destroy  the 
power  of  his  ministry  over  the  consciences  of  men. 

5.  Equity  and  justice  demand  that  the  Church  should  provide 
for  its  ministers,  as  Paul  shows  the  Corinthians  (1  Cor.  ix.  7,  etc.), 
in  three  common  examples.  “  Who  goeth  a  warfare  at  any  time, 
at  his  own  charge?  ”  “  Who  planteth  a  vineyard  and  eateth  not 
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the  fruit  thereof?  ”  “  Who  feedeth  a  flock  and  eateth  not  of  the 
milk  of  the  flock?  ”  It  is  not  charity  that  is  now  demanded,  but 
common  equity,  which  would  readily  be  conceded  in  the  ordinary 
walks  of  life. 

6.  Men  are  chosen  for  the  ministry,  not  from  the  lowest  of 
the  people,  but  from  those  who  possess  ability  for  business,  and 
“  who  could  ...  get  estates  as  well  as  you  if  they  were  not 
devoted  to  a  better  service.”  Furthermore,  ministers,  as  much 
as  other  men,  must  provide  for  their  families,  and  unless  they  be 
properly  maintained  they  must  either  neglect  their  full  duty  to 
Christ  and  the  Church,  or  else  neglect  their  poor  families  by 
fulfilling  their  ministry. 

7.  Ministers  under  the  old  law  were  provided  for  by  the  Lord ; 
so  He  has  ordered  that  they  should  live  comfortably  now  under 
the  Gospel  (1  Cor.  ix.  13-14).  Indeed,  their  portion  under  the 
Law  exceeded  that  of  their  brethren,  but  this  is  abrogated,  and 
Gospel  ministers  have  no  divine  right  to  the  tenths  of  men’s 
increase.  Since  present  demands  are  so  much  less  exacting  than 
under  the  old  Law,  we  should  with  cheerfulness  discharge  our 
duty. 

8.  A  pastor  must  be  hospitable,  and  so  an  example  of  charity 
and  other  good  works.  If  he  fail  therein  he  loses  some  part  of 
those  excellent  virtues  in  which  he  should  shine.  Churches  should, 
therefore,  make  their  ministers  capable  of  giving  proof  of  this 
grace. 

9.  The  honourable  discharge  of  this  duty  is  one  of  those  things 
which  are“  honest,  just,  pure,  lovely,  and  of  good  report.”  (Phil, 
iv.  8).  Both  virtue  and  praise  attend  it.  Its  due  observance  will 
give  completeness  to  the  obedience  we  render  to  Christ’s  or¬ 
dinances;  will  deliver  from  the  reproach  of  covetousness,  and 
will  raise  the  reputation  of  the  ministry  (1  Tim.  v.  17-18);  main¬ 
tenance  being  undoubtedly  part  of  the  double  honour  due  to  such 
as  labour  in  the  Word  and  doctrine. 

10.  He  argues  for  discharge  of  the  duty  of  maintenance  from 
the  inconveniences  which  attend  its  neglect. 

(a)  There  are  some  ministers  who  were  brought  up  to 
learning,  and  are  utterly  unable  to  follow  a  secular 
calling.  What  will  become  of  them? 

(b)  Such  cases  act  as  a  positive  deterrent  to  the  young 
and  gifted,  who  might  otherwise  seek  to  enter  the 
ministry.  Any  such  loss  injures  the  Church  of  God. 

11.  Neglect  of  contribution  to  the  public  worship  of  God,  and 
to  ministers’  maintenance  is  a  robbing  of  God  (Mai.  iii.  8-10),  and 
may  bring  a  blast  of  judgment  upon  men’s  estates. 

12.  It  is  a  shame  to  God’s  people  to  suffer  the  Heathens  and 
Papists  to  do  more  to  uphold  idolatry,  than  they  do  to  uphold  the 
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true  worship  of  the  Living  God.  Divine  grace  should  make  us 
more  bountiful  than  the  hope  of  acquiring  merit,  which  is  said  to 
be  the  reason  for  Papistical  devotion. 

13.  The  discharge  of  this  duty  will  render  your  ministers  in¬ 
excusable,  if  they  do  not  faithfully  discharge  their  duties  in  every 
respect  to  God  and  His  people,  and  not  only  so,  but  will  render 
you  able  with  comfort  to  give  up  your  accounts  to  Christ. 

Further  reinforcements  of  these  arguments  are  to  be  found  in 
the  enumeration  of  four  motives  which  urge  the  discharge  of  the 
duty  of  maintenance. 

1.  Ministers  are  the  embassadors  of  Christ.  What  is  done  to 
them  is  done 'to  Him.  Love  for  Him  must  show  itself  in  worthy 
treatment  of  His  ministers. 

2.  Seeing  that  ministers  “  watch  for  our  souls  as  they  that 
must  give  account  ”  (Heb.  xiii.  17),  we  ought  to  see  that  their 
bodily  needs  are  well  supplied,  that  they  may  be  free  from  the 
blood  of  all  men,  and  may  give  their  account  with  joy. 

3.  Ministers  are  exposed  to  peculiar  temptations  and  dis¬ 
couragements  incidental  to  their  work.  They  should  therefore  be 
strengthened  and  encouraged,  not  left  to  serve  in  wants  and 
necessities. 

4.  Ministers  are  at  liberty  to  forbear  from  working,  if  the 
Churches  can  provide  for  them  and  they  faithfully  discharge  their 
duty. 

Reach’s  next  concern  is  to  meet  the  objections  and  to  answer 
the  questions  that  arise  from  the  consideration  of  his  subject.  In 
so  doing  he  touches  upon  several  problems  which  are  of  interest 
and  importance  to  us  to-day.  Among  them  is  the  case  of  the 
Church  which  is  unable  adequately  to  support  a  minister.  What 
is  to  be  done?  His  answer  is  threefold  : — 

(a)  They  may  make  known  their  condition  to  sister  Churches, 
with  a  view  to  receiving  assistance;  but  if  none  is  forth¬ 
coming,  and  the  Church  is  already  doing  its  utmost  for 
its  minister,  he  must  then  be  content  to  suffer  with  his 
people. 

(b)  A  plentifully  blessed  congregation  is  obliged  to  do  more 
than  relieve  the  bare  necessities  of  its  minister. 

(c)  It  should  seriously  be  considered  whether  a  people  unable 
to  provide  for  a  ministry  should  constitute  themselves  into 
a  Church  at  all. 

We  could  wish  that  the  dissenting  bodies  of  those  days  had  met 
in  solemn  conclave  for  discussion  of,  and  action  upon,  this  third 
point.  To  the  failure  clearly  to  realize  the  importance  of  the 
question  which  Reach  here  raises,  we  owe  the  existence  of  one  of 
our  most  difficult  practical  problems  to-day.  Up  and  down  our 
land  there  exist  numberless  little  churches  of  this  type,  for  whose 
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spiritual  welfare  provision  has  to  be  made.  In  many  villages,  and 
in  some  towns,  there  exist  two,  three,  and  sometimes  more  of  these 
small  causes,  indifferently  attended,  poorly  organized,  spiritually 
defective,  and  incapable  of  making  any  real  impression  upon  the 
life  of  the  locality  in  which  they  are  placed.  To  keep  open  these 
struggling  churches  the  supply  of  preachers,  workers  and  money 
has  to  be  duplicated,  and  sometimes  triplicated,  without  any 
adequate  result.  Four  miles  from  the  home  of  the  present  writer 
there  is  a  village  of  just  over  a  thousand  inhabitants,  which  con¬ 
tains  no  less  than  five  Nonconformist  places  of  worship.  All 
of  them  are  eking  out  a  precarious  existence,  and  not  one  is  able 
to  support  even  a  part  time  ministry.  The  deplorable  result  of 
this  dissipation  of  forces  is  evident.  The  churches  are  poorly 
attended,  and  served  only  by  local  preachers  of  varying  ability. 
Neither  systematic  Biblical  and  Free  Church  teaching,  nor  pas¬ 
toral  visitation,  is  possible.  The  Communion  of  the  Lord’s  Supper 
is  irregularly  observed.  Churchmembership  is  emasculated  of  its 
meaning.  Sunday  school  work,  because  of  the  inevitable  over¬ 
lapping,  is  necessarily  inefficient  in  scope  and  quality.  By  this 
quintriplication  energy  is  wasted  and  expenditure  incurred,  which 
no  business  concern  would  tolerate  for  one  moment.  All  this 
because  the  point  which  Reach  here  raises  failed  in  the  past  to 
receive  the  attention  it  deserved.  This  is  neither  the  time  nor 
the  place  to  suggest  remedies  for  the  present  conditions ;  one 
must  be  content  to  offer  the  following  proposition  of  Reach  for 
the  serious  consideration  of  Baptist  and  Congregational  Churches, 
Associations,  and  Moderators,  with  a  view  to  some  practical 
solution  along  the  lines  he  indicates.  “  For  a  people  to  put  them¬ 
selves  into  a  Church  state  is  one  of  the  most  weightiest  (sic) 
things  in  the  world,  and  ought  with  as  great  care  and  considera¬ 
tion  to  be  done;  we  concluding  in  some  places  where  there  are 
many  churches  near  to  each  other,  it  would  be  far  better  for 
some  of  those  small  and  insufficient  societies  to  unite  themselves 
to  some  other  congregation ;  and  by  that  means  the  whole  of  their 
indispensable  duties  and  obligations  that  are  incumbent  on  them 
would,  with  much  more  ease,  be  borne  and  answered,  to  the 
honour  of  Christ,  reputation  of  the  Gospel,  and  their  own  edifica¬ 
tion.” 

The  question  as  to  the  obligation  of  churches  to  remunerate 
ministers  who  possess  ample  means  of  their  own,  seems  to  have 
been  a  burning  one  in  Reach’s  day.  He  treats  it  in  two  different 
places  in  his  book,  and  his  answer  is  characteristic.  “  Certainly 
they  (i.e.  wealthy  pastors),  if  of  Paul’s  spirit,  will  refuse  to  re¬ 
ceive  anything,  lest  it  should  lessen  their  esteem  in  the  ministry; 
’tis  left  to  their  liberty ;  they  may  choose  whether  they  will  receive 
it  or  not.  But  though  they  may  dispense  with  their  right  if  they 
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please  .  .  .  yet  cannot  you  dispense  with  your  duty;  you  have 
no  warrant  so  to  do.”  Thus  clearly  does  he  vindicate  the  prin¬ 
ciple  for  which  he  has  contended,  even  in  the  apparently  vexed 
case  of  the  wealthy  pastor. 

Another  question,  which  Keach  dismisses  more  briefly,  is  as  to 
the  remuneration  of  the  occasional  preacher.  “  May  every  one 
that  preaches  expect  an  allowance,  though  they  preach  but  now 
and  then  ?  ”  Here  is  a  problem  which  is  receiving  a  certain 
amount  of  consideration  to-day,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
services  of  local  preachers,  and  speakers  at  P.S.A.’s  and  Brother¬ 
hoods.  The  present  writer  has  reason  to  believe  that  in  some 
cases  the  practice  of  giving  a  fee  to  these  speakers  has  been 
adopted  with  satisfactory  results  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
churches  concerned.  A  better  standard  has  been  achieved,  and, 
under  the  remunerative  system,  can  be  demanded,  than  obtained 
under  voluntary  conditions.  He  is  of  opinion  that  much  could  be 
done  along  these  lines,  by  a  proper  co-ordination  of  local  preachers’ 
associations,  towards  the  better  intellectual  equipment  of  these 
brethren.  If  every  duly  recognized  local  preacher  received  even 
a  small  fee  this  could  either  be  used  independently,  or  be  put 
into  a  “  pool  ”  for  the  purchase  of  books  bearing  directly  upon 
his  work  as  a  preacher,  which  otherwise  might  be  beyond  his 
means  to  obtain.  '  The  wise  oversight  and  advice  of  College  Prin¬ 
cipals  would  ensure  that  only  books  of  real  and  immediate  value 
found  their  way  into  the  hands  of  the  men  concerned.  Reach’s 
answer  to  the  question  is  short  and  non-committal.  “  That  must 
be  left  to  the  wisdom  and  consideration  of  the  church;  who 
ought  to  consider  the  person’s  circumstances,  with  the  call  he 
hath  to  preach,  etc.  But  principally  it  belongs  to  those  who  are 
set  apart  to  that  work,  whose  stren^h  and  time  is  taken  up  about 
the  great  affairs  of  Christ  and  the  Gospel.” 

As  we  should  expect  from  a  man  who  argues  so  ably  for  an 
adequate  maintenance  for  the  Gospel  minister,  Keach  has  an 
exalted  ideal  of  the  ministry.  This  is  evident  throughout  the  book, 
but  seeing — as  he  himself  says — “  we  have  a  little  room,  we  shall 
add  some  brief  hints  further,  to  show  the  great  charge  and  work 
of  a  true  Gospel  minister,  and  so  conclude.”  The  greatness  of 
this  work  is  shown  in  the  facts  that  we  are  ambassadors  for 
Christ ;  fellow  workers  with  Christ,  “  sent  to  treat  with  poor 
sinners  about  eternal  matters  ” ;  “a  sweet  savour  of  Christ  in 
them  that  are  saved  and  in  them  that  perish,”  being  bound  by 
necessity  to  give  warning  to  men  of  their  wickedness,  lest  their 
blood  be  r^uired  at  our  hands.  We  are  stewards  also,  both  of 
the  mysteries  of  God,  and  of  the  churches  and  the  doctrine  of  the 
Gospel,  in  which  it  is  required  that  we  be  faithful.  Our  work  is 
at  once  laborious  and  dignified.  We  are  planters,  builders,  and 
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labourers;  we  are  also  called  fathers,  angels,  ambassadors,  stars, 
and  rulers.  It  is  so  difficult  that  a  man  with  all  his  acquired  parts 
is  not  sufficient  in  himself  for  its  demands.  The  difficulties  of 
the  work  lie  partly  in  our  own  imperfect  nature,  partly  in  the 
character  of  our  work,  which  is  mysterious  :  witness  the  mystery 
of  Godliness,  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  the  mystery  of  faith, 
all  of  which  we  are  required  to  study.  This  work  calls  also  for 
care  and  exactness.  (Everything  must  be  done  according  to  the 
holy  pattern  set  by  Christ  in  the  Gospel.)  It  demands  grace  and 
wisdom;  time  and  diligence.  (A  slothful  or  idle  person  is  not 
fit  to  be  a  minister).  Difficulties  arise  also  from  the  oppositions 
and  obstructions  we  meet  with,  from  our  own  hearts,  from  sin, 
from  Satan,  from  the  world,  from  persecutors.  “  Is  it  not  need¬ 
ful  then,  think  you,  that  your  poor  ministers  be  thought  upon,  and 
encouraged  by  you  as  Christ  hath  appointed  ?  ” 

The  book  concludes  with  an  exhortation  to  “  our  Fellow 
Labourers,”  which  we  quote  in  full.  “  Brethren,  let  us  strive  to 
double  our  diligence,  and  show  to  all  (that)  the  sense  of  the 
greatness  of  our  work  is  upon  our  spirits;  and  though  we  have 
not  that  encouragement  from  the  people,  that  God  has  ordained; 
yet,  remember  we  serve  a  good  Master :  besides,  a  necessity  is 
laid  upon  us,  we  must  preach  the  Gospel ;  and  let  us  be  contented 
with  that  state  and  portion  we  meet  with  in  the  world;  ’tis  our 
great  business  to  approve  ourselves  the  ministers  of  Christ,  ‘  in 
labours,  in  watchings,  in  fastings,  by  pureness,  by  knowledge,  by 
the  Holy  Ghost,  by  love  unfeigned,  by  the  word  of 
Truth,  by  the  power  of  God,  by  the  armour  of  righteousness  on 
the  right  hand,  and  on  the  left;  by  honour  and  dishonour;  by 
evil  report  and  good  report  ’  ”  (2  Cor.  vi.  5-8). 

A.  J.  KLAIBER. 


^  Baxter  as  Preacher  and  Pastor. 

Dr.  POWICKE,  in  his  Life  of  Richard  Baxter,  seems  to  have 
achieved  the  very  difficult  task  of  appealing  both  to  a 
popular  and  to  an  antiquarian  audience.  Members  of  both  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  reading  public  will  take  up  the  book,  some  with  a 
desire  for  further  information  on  Baxter  the  man  and  the 
preacher,  some  to  take  full  advantage  of  Dr.  Powicke’s  I'esearches 
in  the  valuable  Baxter  MSS.  in  the  Dr.  Williams’  Library.  In 
the  present  article  we  propose  to  limit  our  interest  to  what  Dr. 
Powicke  has  to  say  about  the  famous  pastor  and  preacher  in  his 
Kidderminster  days,  reserving  for  subsequent  notice  that  which 
will  be  of  special  interest  to  Baptist  readers,  the  controversy  with 
John  Tombes  of  Bewdley  on  Baptism. 

In  one  sense  it  is  an  advantage  that  Dr.  Powicke  has  practically 
limited  his  survey  to  Baxter’s  Kidderminster  days,  for  he  has  been 
able  to  deal  with  the  ministry  of  that  period  in  a  very  full  and 
entertaining  manner.  Preachers  of  the  present  time  will  read  with 
great  interest  about  the  methods  of  Baxter  both  in  the  pulpit  and 
out  of  it.  “True  Pastors  and  Bishops  of  the  Church,”  wrote 
Baxter,  “  do  thirst  after  the  conversion  and  happiness  of  sinners 
and  spend  their  lives  in  diligent  labours  to  these  ends,  not  think¬ 
ing  it  too  much  to  stoop  to  the  poorest  for  their  good,  nor 
regarding  worldly  wealth  and  glory  in  comparison  with  the 
winning  of  one  soul,  nor  counting  their  lives  dear  if  they  might 
finish  their  course  and  ministry  with  joy.”  Baxter  always 
preached  with  vehement  intensity :  the  sermon  was  never  less 
than  an  hour  long,  and  generally  read  from  a  closely  written 
manuscript.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  then,  as  now,  there 
were  those  who  objected  to  the  reading  of  sermons — the  Quakers 
alleging  that  to  read  a  sermon  was  evidence  of  the  lack  of  the 
Spirit.  Baxter  rejoined  that  not  want  of  ability  made  a 
preacher  read  his  sermons,  but  rather  a  regard  to  the  work  and 
the  good  of  the  hearers.  He  believed  that  the  preacher’s  aim 
should  be  to  convince  the  understanding  and  then  to  engage  the 
heart — first  light,  then  heal.  It  is  refreshing  to  find  that  while 
his  converts  were  of  all  ages  he  had  considerable  success  among 
the  young.  He  claims  that  the  young  formed  the  greater  number 
of  his  converts  and  tells  how  frequently  the  children  were  able 
to  induce  their  parents  into  a  liking  and  love  of  Piety.  Clearly 
the  young  people  of  those  days,  or  at  any  rate  the  young  people 

1  A  Life  of  the  Reverend  Richard  Baxter,  1615 — 1691.  F.  J.  Powicke. 
Jonathan  Cane,  15s.  net. 
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of  Kidderminster,  were  a  good  deal  more  tolerable  of  long  ser¬ 
mons  than  are  their  modern  successors. 

Baxter  has  given  us  an  account  of  his  own  success,  and  what 
he  considered  to  be  the  main  reasons  for  it.  When  he  went  to 
Kidderminster,  about  one  family  per  street  worshipped  God,  he 
says,  but  when  he  left  there  were  some  streets  where  every 
household  was  of  godly  profession.  His  services  were  fully 
attended, — “  On  the  Lord’s  Day  there  was  no  disorder  to  be 
seen  in  the  Streets,  but  you  might  hear  a  Hundred  Families 
singing  Psalms  and  repeating  Sermons,  as  you  passed  through  the 
Streets.”  Among  the  causes  of  his  success  Baxter  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  the  open  field  for  work  provided  by  the  Cromwellian 
settlement ;  he  came  to  a  people  not  “  Gospel-hardened,”  a  people 
who  had  not  been  used  to  good  Gospel  preaching ;  the  influence 
of  the  numbers  of  the  converted,  together  with  their  holy  living : 
his  own  personal  situation.  He  mentions  “  the  acceptation  of  his 
Person,”  though  in  no  boasting  way,  and  we  can  well  understand 
his  popularity  when  we  note  his  whole-hearted  interest  in  the 
practical  expression  of  the  Gospel  he  preached.  A  large  part  of 
his  salary,  together  with  what  came  to  him  through  his  literary 
work,  he  gave  away.  He  maintained  some  of  the  needy  children 
at  the  universities.  “  And  I  found  that  Three  pence  or  a  Groat  to 
every  poor  body  that  askt  me  was  no  great  matter  in  a  year.”  He 
considered  his  single  state  to  be  a  blessing  (he  did  not  marry  till 
1662).  “  I  could  the  easilier  take  the  People  for  my  children,  and 
think  all  that  I  had  too  little  for  them,  in  that  I  had  no  children 
of  my  own  to  tempt  me  to  another  way  of  using  it.”  He  refused, 
as  he  put  it,  “  to  meddle  with  Tythes  or  Worldly  Business.”  He 
found  that  “Nature  itself,  being  conscious  of  the  Baseness  of  its 
Earthly  disposition,  doth  think  basely  of  those  whom  it  discemeth 
to  be  earthly,  and  is  forced  to  reverence  those  whose  converse  is 
supposed  to  be  most  with  God  and  Heaven.”  We  feel  that  here 
Baxter  is  putting  his  finger  on  a  weakness  of  much  pastoral  life 
of  to-day.  It  is  the  unfortunate  case  in  many  of  our  ministries 
that  the  pastor  is  compelled,  by  lack  of  suitable  lay  service,  to 
spend  too  much  of  his  time  in  the  business  management  of  the 
Church.  This  side  of  Baxter’s  ministry  may  be  commended  to 
our  laity  to-day.  One  more  point  on  this  head — he  thought  it  an 
advantage  to  him  that  he  had  a  long  pastorate,  “  for  he  that  re- 
moveth  oft  from  place  to  place  may  sow  good  seed  in  many 
places,  but  is  not  like  to  see  much  Fruit  in  any,  unless  some  other 
.skilful  hand  shall  follow  him  to  water  it.” 

The  recounting  of  these  points  in  his  method  will  indicate  how 
very  “  modern  ’”  Baxter  was.  There  is  nothing  here  of  antiquated 
method :  he  is  alive  to  the  real  needs  of  men  and  women,  quick 
to  discern  the  best  point  of  approach,  wise  to  apportion  his  time 
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troversies,  his  apostleship  of  Church  Unity  in  a  very  dangerous 
time,  and  have  restricted  ourselves  to  the  picture  of  his  work 
as  preacher  and  pastor.  A  recent  writer  in  the  Times  remarks, 
“  So  long  as  men  respect  conscientiousness,  undaunted  courage, 
sound  learning,  saintly  character,  and  persistent  endeavour  to 
unite  all  but  extremists,  Baxter  must  be  remembered.”  We 
notice  that  The  Reformed  Pastor  is  among  the  books  which 
probationer  Ministers  of  the  Wesleyan  Church  are  required  to 
read.  Ministers  of  any  denomination  might  do  far  worse  than 
turn  over  the  pages  of  Baxter,  for  this  commanding  figure  in  the 
ecclesiastical  affairs  of  his  time  speaks  with  a  vigour  and  a 
truth  which  are  needed  just  as  much  to-day.  Dr.  Powicke 
promises  to  return  to  the  later  period  of  Baxter’s  life  in  another 
volume,  and  we  hope  that  it  may  not  be  long  delayed. 
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Union. 

II. 

INCLUDED  within  the  forty-seven  years  of  Dr.  Steane’s 
nominal  secretariat,  were  the  twenty-two  or  more  years 
secretariat  of  John  Howard  Hinton,  M.A.  He  was  bom  in 
Oxford  seven  years  earlier  than  Steane,  where  his  father  was 
pastor  and  schoolmaster.  He  was  named  after  the  great  prison 
reformer,  John  Howard,  at  the  latter’s  request — a  request  made 
to  his  friend,  James  Hinton,  on  the  eve  of  his  journey  to  Russia, 
whence  he  never  returned.  Hinton’s  mother,  a  Miss  Taylor  of 
Ongar,  largely  influenced  his  religious  life,  and  it  was  her  influ¬ 
ence  which  finally  diverted  him  from  a  medical  career  to  the 
ministry,  and  sent  him,  like  Steane  afterwards,  first  to  Bristol  and 
then  to  Edinburgh  University.  Four  years  at  Haverfordwest, 
where  he  married  the  daughter  of  Isaiah  Birt,  of  Birmingham, 
and  then  to  King’s  Road,  Reading,  where  he  was  drawn,  on  the 
one  side,  into  the  agitation  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  on  the 
other  into  personal  effort  to  evangelise  the  villages  of  England. 
In  1837  he  came  to  London  as  the  pastor  of  Devonshire  Square, 
Bishopsgate  Street.  His  ministry  had  become  more  and  more  a 
teaching  ministry,  and  the  books  that  flowed  from  his  pen  were  in 
the  main  a  reproduction  of  his  pulpit  work.  He  had  a  most  acute 
mind,  and  his  powers  of  work  were  unrivalled.  He  took  a  large 
part  in  “  The  Voluntary  Church  Society  ”  (“  The  Liberation 
Society  ”  of  later  days),  and  fought  for  equitable  national  educa¬ 
tion.  The  Missionary  Society’s  affairs  occupied  a  large  share  of 
his  attention,  while  the  Baptist  Union  largely  owed  its  preser¬ 
vation,  its  development,  and  its  fuller  organisation  to  his  untiring 
efforts.  In  1863  he  resigned  his  church,  shortly  before  its  re¬ 
moval  to  Stoke  Newington,  and  left  London  for  Reading,  where 
he  founded  a  new  church,  and  in  1868  retired  to  Bristol  for  life’s 
quiet  eventide,  occupying  his  leisure  with  the  collection  and 
publication  of  his  theological  works,  in  seven  volumes,  cr.  8vo. 
In  the  Mission  House  in  Fumival  Street,  in  their  portraits,  Hinton 
and  Charles  Stovel  still  seem  almost  to  glare  at  each  other,  as 
tradition  says  they  actually  often  did  in  “  the  days  of  the  flesh.” 
From  the  chair  of  the  Union  Stovel,  referring  to  his  deceased 
colleague,  said,  “  We  were  more  than  most  compelled  to  fed 
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each  other’s  personal  peculiarities.”  But  he  went  on  generously 
to  add,  “  He  brought  into  the  service  of  the  Union  a  penetration 
which  reached  the  nature  of  passing  events,  and  often  provided 
against  future  emergencies.  .  .  .  He  promoted  the  attainment  of 
religious  liberty  in  Denmark,  Germany,  and  Sweden.  .  .  .  Few 
have  ever  possessed  his  power  of  pleading  for  special  objects. 
Whatever  he  engaged  to  support  he  sustained  with  intellect  and 
skill  that  made  him  valued  as  a  helper  and  feared  in  opposition. 

.  .  .  He  has  left  the  mark  of  his  services  where  truth  and  righte¬ 
ousness  in  their  advance  were  made  to  contend  successfully  with 
open  sin,  political  artifices,  and  infidelity.” 

He  spoke 'of  himself  as  a  moderate  Calvinist,  a  follower  of 
Andrew  Fuller.  By  his  ministry  many  were  recovered  from 
infidelity,  and  many  more  to  increased  reverence  for  the  authority 
of  the  Word  of  God.  At  times  bitter  and  passionate  in  his  attacks 
on  the  base  and  the  false,  as  he  conceived  them,  he  was  yet  full 
of  tenderness  and  sympathy  for  the  penitent  and  truth-seeking. 
I  never  saw  him,  but  I  know  now  with  pleasure  that  when  as  a 
lad  in  the  city  I  watched  the  crowds  of  worshippers  that  passed  up 
the  great  steps  into  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  at  the  Public  Thanks¬ 
giving  for  the  recovery  of  Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales, 
John  Howard-  Hinton  went  by,  having  travelled  to  London  at 
seventy-two,  to  form  part  of  the  Baptist  Union  Delegation,  his 
last  public  duty  and  service. 

John  Henry  Millard,  B.A.,  born  at  Lymington  in  1819,  was  at 
twenty-one  a  student  at  Stepney  for  four  years;  he  settled  at 
Huntingdon,  and  was  its  pastor  till  he  removed  to  Maze  Pond  in 
1858.  In  1863  he  returned  to  Huntingdon,  and  for  fourteen  years 
maintained  his  work  there,  and  the  oversight  of  eight  village 
churches  concurrently  with  the  secretaryship  of  the  Baptist  Union. 
It  was  during  these  years  that  the  magnificent  “  Trinity  Church” 
was  built,  largely  by  the  munificence  of  Mr.  Munt  Brown,  as  was 
also  the  “  Free  Church  ”  at  St.  Ives;  the  spires  of  both  churches, 
and  the  too  lofty  ridge  of  the  former  providing  conspicuous  and 
pleasing  landmarks  in  the  fen  landscape  for  many  a  mile. 

Great  hopes  were  felt  by  Baptist  leaders  on  the  appointment 
of  William  Sampson,  in  1880,  after  the  resignation  of  Samuel 
Harris  Booth  at  the  close  of  his  first  brief  term  of  office.  Bom 
at  Bristol,  trained  for  accountancy  “  in  a  merchant’s  office,”  with 
great  business  aptitude  and  a  “  love  of  figures,”  he  was  also  a 
bom  preacher  and  came  to  be  fired  with  the  call  and  the  message 
of  the  Christian  missionary.  After  four  years  training  at  Bristol 
in  1854,  he  left  for  India  under  the  B.M.S.,  and  at  Alipore  and 
Serampore  for  some  ten  years  he  taught  and  preached  in  English 
and  evangelised  in  the  villages  in  the  vernacular.  Returning  home 
in  1864,  his  health  broke,  and  he  was  forbidden  by  the  medical 
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experts  to  think  of  going  back.  He  settled  at  Folkestone,  where 
his  health  improved,  and  fine  work  was  done,  and  the  new  chapel 
was  built.  He  was  induced  to  go  as  a  deputation  to  the  North 
West  Provinces  of  India  with  John  Aldis.  On  his  return  he 
yielded  to  an  earnest  request  to  take  the  joint  secretaryship  of 
the  Union  and  of  the  Home  and  Irish  Mission.  After  a  few 
months  his  strength  suddenly  failed,  and  though  for  a  time  there 
was  hope  of  recovery,  he  passed  away  on  November  11th,  1882, 
after  three  weeks  of  severe  illness. 

Samuel  Harris  Booth,  bom  in  1824,  was  the  son  of  a  London 
publisher,  but  owing  to  the  latter’s  early  death,  he  spent  most  of 
his  childhood  and  youth  on  his  mother’s  inheritance,  “  Evans’ 
Farm,”  Sandridge,  near  St.  Albans.  His  experiences  of  rural  life 
and  industry,  and  of  church  and  school  life  in  the  neighbouring 
country  town  will  account  not  a  little  for  his  wise  and  enthusiastic 
advocacy  of  village  churches  in  later  years.  In  the  century-old 
chapel,  and  under  the  ministry  of  William  Upton,  God  met  with 
him  and  he  heard  the  call  which  took  him  from  the  farm  into  the 
Baptist  ministry.  His  comrade  was  the  minister’s  son,  William 
Carey  Upton,  and  having  proved  their  evangelistic  fervour  and 
mental  fitness  in  village  bams  and  on  village  heaths,  they  entered 
Stepney  College  together  under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Benjamin 
Davies,  a  saint  of  God,  who  “  combined  the  simplicity  of  a  child 
with  the  culture  of  a  scholar,  and  had  a  rare  delight  and  faith  in 
young  men.”  After  College  he  was  at  Birkenhead  for  four  years, 
and  then,  for  health’s  sake,  at  Falmouth  for  five — but  where,  alas, 
he  lost  the  dear  mother  of  his  children  (Elizabeth  Peppercorn,  of 
St.  Albans) — and  then  back  to  Birkenhead  once  more.  In  a  little 
while  he  became  secretary  to  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Association,  and  carried  through  the  Baptist  Union  Autumn 
Meetings  at  Liverpool  in  1866.  And  now  came  the  call  to 
Upper  Holloway,  the  first  London  Baptist  Association 
venture  in  chapel  building  and  church  forming,  and  here 
he  laid  the  foundations  of  a  fellowship  which,  under  the 
Divine  blessing,  has  been  and  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  of  all 
our  London  churches.  Eight  years  strenuous  pioneer  service  led 
him  to  seek  a  lighter  task  at  Roehampton  till,  in  1877  he  was 
called  to  the  secretariat  of  the  Baptist  Union,  which  he  filled,  save 
for  a  brief  interval,  for  twenty-one  years.  In  the  spring  of  1880 
William  Sampson  was  hardly  established  in  his  official  duties 
before  he  was  overtaken  by  illness,  and  for  nearly  a  year  most  of 
his  work  was  done  by  Dr.  Booth  without  fee  or  reward.  Dr. 
Booth  was,  in  practice,  the  first  whole-time  secretary,  and  the 
years  were  full  of  difficult  and  responsible  work.  The  constitu¬ 
tion  was  thoroughly  revised.  The  Annuity  Fund,  just  started 
on  its  beneficent  way,  raised  many  anxious  problems  for  wise  and 
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immediate  settlement,  and  its  very  success  led  to  the  inevitable 
demand  for  the  doubling  of  its  capital.  Home  Mission  work  and 
“  The  Rural  Churches  Scheme,”  for  the  grouping  of  small  neigh¬ 
bouring  churches  under  one  pastor,  absorbed  much  secretarial 
time,  and  many  long  and  out-of-the-way  journeys  were  taken  to 
ensure  suitable  and  harmonious  groups.  The  success  of  the 
Council’s  proposals  in  this  direction,  with  the  cheering  results 
which  have  followed  in  later  years,  were  largely  due  to  Dr. 
Booth’s  assiduous  labours  and  gracious  personal  efforts.  He 
played  a  most  important  part  in  the  negotiations  which  resulted 
in  the  union  of  General  and  Particular  Baptists  in  the  Union,  in 
the  Associations,  and  in  the  Missionary  Society.  So  completely 
has  this  union  been  accomplished  that  the  very  meaning  of  the 
terms  Particular  and  General  is  not  known  by  five  per  cent,  of 
our  Church  members,  and  only  by  umpteen  per  cent,  of  our 
ministers.  The  Irish  Mission,  for  long  associated  with  the  Union 
and  forming  one  with  the  Home  Mission,  was  separated  again 
and,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  Ireland,  granted  the  full  measure 
of  Home  Rule.  The  heaviest  burden  of  all  that  came  upon  Dr. 
Booth’s  mind  and  heart  was  the  Down  Grade  Controversy,  be¬ 
tween  the  years  1883  and  1888,  when  accusations  of  heresy  were 
aimed  against- certain  unnamed  ministers  who  were  members  of 
the  Union.  Like  many  of  the  most  prominent  and  responsible 
ministers  of  this  period,  who  had  enjoyed  friendship,  and  the 
warmest  fellowship  with  Mr.  Spurgeon,  Dr.  Booth  suffered  from 
many  conflicting  emotions,  hesitating  on  the  one  hand  to  take 
action  that  might  wound  the  great  preacher  whose  work  he 
appreciated  beyond  all  measure,  and  on  the  other  hand  deeply 
concerned  for  the  unity  of  the  denomination,  the  influence  of 
which  had  been  gradually  increasing  throughout  the  country,  and 
whose  very  existence  seemed  to  be  threatened.  It  has  to  be 
said  now  that  the  writer,  having  attended  all  the  Council  and  Com¬ 
mittee  Meetings  during  this  most  trying  period,  cannot  recall  a 
single  instance  when  any  hint  or  accusation  of  bias  was  directed 
against  the  secretary’s  action.  On  the  contrary,  his  management 
of  the  Union  ship  of  state  evoked  frequent  expressions  of  grati¬ 
tude  and  approval  from  all  concerned.  “An  even  keel”  was  a 
phrase  that  in  those  times  of  stress  and  storm  was  frequently  on 
his  lips,  and  no  man  of  all  the  ship’s  crew  strove  more  earnestly 
to  live  up  to  all  that  the  phrase  involved.  A  more  masterful, 
or  even  an  abler  man,  might  easily  have  wrecked  or  crippled  the 
vessel  which,  under  Dr.  Booth’s  captaincy,  was  at  length  steered 
into  calmer  seas.  The  highest  qualities  of  leadership,  sound 
judgment,  a  fine  temper,  a  heart  sensitive  to  the  difficulties  of 
others,  and  an  ear  ever  ready  to  listen  to  their  complaints,  were 
united  to  faith  that  did  not  shrink  when  faced  by  the  severest 
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trials  or  the  sorest  discouragement.  These  higher  qualities  were 
matched  with  a  stately  and  massive  physique,  which  gave  dignity 
of  bearing  and  made  him  a  conspicuous  figure  in  any  company. 
To  these  must  be  added  a  gracious  countenance  and  a  mellow- 
toned  voice  which  commanded  attention  among  all  sorts  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  men.  Man  of  affairs  as  he  inevitably  was,  first  things 
were  always  first.  Alike  in  prosperity  and  adversity — and  he 
knew  both  intimately — he  bore  himself  as  a  brave  and  true  Chris¬ 
tian  gentleman.  In  later  life,  when  he  had  lost  his  private 
fortune  and  his  health  was  seriously  impaired,  “  he  stepped  down 
to  a  humbler  style  of  life,  without  a  grudge  against  God  or  man,” 
and  grateful  and  trustful  to  the  last,  he  entered  the  true  home 
for  which  he  had  been  so  long  preparing. 


C.  M.  HARDY. 


A  Note  on  Professor  McGlothlin’s 
Baptist  Confessions  of  Faith. 


IN  Prof.  McGlothlin’s  Baptist  Confessions  of  Faith,  issued  by 
the  Baptist  Historical  Society,  there  is  an  account  of  the 
Confessions  drawn  up  and  published  in  1851.  It  needs  one  slight 
correction  and  one  interesting  and  valuable  addition.  He  says 
that  it  is  “  the  first  General  Baptist  Confession  to  speak  for  more 
than  one  Church.”  The  original  is  very  rare,  and  even  a  facsimile 
reprint  by  John  Taylor,  of  Northampton,  is  not  at  all  common. 
This  reprint  is  reproduced  here.  Only  the  scripture  references 
are  here  given,  while  in  the  original  the  passages  are  quoted 
in  full;  and  the  signatures  of  the  authors  are  omitted.  The 
Confession  thus  abridged  is  as  follows :  “  p.  94.  It  would  be 
more  accurate 'to  call  the  ‘original’  unique;  and  to  say  that  in 
the  original  some  only  of  the  important  passages  are  quoted  in 
full.”  On  p.  97  McGlothlin  is  content  to  say  “  [Signatures  of  its 
sixty-one  authors  here] .”  These  signatures  are  of  special  interest 
to  English  Baptists  :  and  they  are  here  exactly  reproduced,  from 
the  reprint  carefully  compared  with  the  ‘  original  ’ : — 

The  Names  of  the  Subscribers,  with  the  places  of  their 
Meetings. 

Rutland. 

John  Freeman  7  r  i 

W.  Dalby  J 

James  Tentoft  )  r  t-l 

Anthony  Snell  j  ^horp. 

Abraham  Day  )  r 

Matthew  Ley  \  ^^over. 


John  Onely 
Will  Perkins 
Rich  Wills 
Thom.  Jeffes 


I 
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Northamptonshire. 

Benjamin  Morley  ) 

Francis  Stanley  j  Ravensthorp. 


Lincolnshire. 


John  Lupton 

Will.  Codlyn 

1  for  Tattershall. 

Thomas  Drewry 
Richard  Drewry 

1  for  Golsby. 

Ralph  James 

Daniel  Gasman 

1  for  North  Willingham. 

Valentine  James 

John  Johnjohns 

1  for  Lincoln. 

Richard  Craford 
Edward  Cock 

1  for  Boston. 

William  Barnes 
William  Hart 

1  for  Swyneshead. 

Jo.  Lacye 

Robert  Massey 

1  for  Surfleet. 

Robert  Packe 

Jo.  Beaver 

Robert  Dyer 

1  for  Thurlby. 

Greg.  Allen 

John  Lucas 

1  for  Blankney. 

Robert  Tompson 

Robert  Machyn 

1  for  Leasingham. 

Thom.  Everard,  Sen. 
Robert  Angleshaw 

1  for  Welby. 

John  Allen 

Robert  Cock 

1  for  Westby. 

Leicestershire. 

John  Parker  ^ 

Henry  Redgate  j 

Thomas  Webster  >  ^ 

Nathan  Jones  J 

1  for  Waltham. 

1  for  Earl  Shulton. 

George  Moore  ] 

Robert  Hebb  J 

>  for  Whitwicke. 

Thomas  Morrise  1 

Thomas  Townesend  J 

1  for  Bitteswell. 

Robert  Fielding  1 

William  Kendall  j 

for  Mountsorril. 

Richard  Lay 
William  Franke 
William  Parker 
William  Wilde 
William  Poole 
William  Burdet 
Coiners  Conigrave 
Thomas  Rogers 


for  Wirneswould. 
for  Normington. 
for  Theddingworth. 
for  Leicester. 
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Huntingdonshire. 

Edmund  Male  )  peraiystanton. 

Thomas  Cocks  )  ^ 

Oxfordshire. 

John  ^nvers  |  j 

John  Numan  )  ^ 

Bedfordshire. 

London. 

The  study  of  these  names  and  places  is  highly  suggestive  to 
all  lovers  of  Baptist  history. 


SYDNEY  W.  BOWSER. 


[ 


A  Student’s  Programme  in  1744. 

IN  the  Angus  Library  there  are  a  number  of  small  note-books 
containing  the  manuscript  diary  of  John  Collett  Ryland 
(1723-1792)  during  his  preparation  for  the  ministry  at  Bristol 
Baptist  College.  From  the  first  of  these  we  print  the  programme 
of  his  first  year’s  work,  as  throwing  light  on  the  character  of  a 
remarkable  man,  and  also  as  illustrating  the  range  of  studies 
of  his  time. 

July  6.  m  5^. 

A  Brief  Account  of  what  I  intend  (Gk)d  assisting)  to  Do  in 
My  Studies  with  Mr.  Fosket  from  Feb.  20.  1743/4  To  Feb. 
20—1744/5. 

1.  In  the  Languages.  Go  thro’  the  English  Grammar  twice  and 
Learn  all  the  Latin  Grammar  intirely.  Go  intirely  tho’  Clarkes 
Corderius  and  his  Introduction,  Construing  and  Parsing  the 
former,  and  making  the  other  into  Latin-intirely.  The  New 
Testament  in  Latin.  Synopsis  Poetarum.  Pufendorf’s  Ethics. 
Grey’s  Dr.  Book  of  Proverbs — inch  Heb.  Gramr.  Marks  Med- 
dulla.  Johnsons  or  Buchannans  Psalms.  Note :  as  soon  as  I 
have  learnt  the  5  Languages  (I  intend  God  willing)  and  am 
perfect  in  the  Grammar  part  of  each.  I’ll  give  all  my  old  Gram¬ 
mars  to  some  Ingenious  Youth  of  my  Acquaintance  and  buy  a 
Compleat  Set  of  the  Last  Edition.s — and  have  ’em  neatly  bound. 

2.  In  the  Sciences.  1.  Go  thro’ Dr.  Watts’s  Logick  twice.  2.  Then 
thro’  his  Scheme  of  Ontology  twice.  3.  Then  thro’  with  Gordon’s 
Geography  once.  4.  Then  thro’  Martin’s  Philosophical  Grammar 
Twice. — NB.  Also  read  quite  perfectly  thro’  Mr.  Lock’s  Essay 
on  Hum.  Understanding,  and  sometimes  when  Mr,  Fosket  re¬ 
quires  it  give  an  account  of  it - 2  vol.  8vo. 

3.  In  Divinity.  1.  Go  thro’  Vincents  Explicatory  Catechism  or 
Short  Body  of  Divinity  twice,  i.e.  Part  on  Saturdays  and  Part  on 
Lord’s  Day’s.  Also  Dr.  Ridgley’s  Body  of  Divinity  2  vols.  in 
Folio — On  Saturdays  I  intend,  if  God  permit,  to  go  thro’  with  it 
intirely — give  an  Account  ev’ry  Monday  of  the  Sermon  without 
Notes  and  as  regular  and  full  as  Possibly  I  can. 

July  6.  M.  5i— 1744. 

A  Short  Account  of  what  I  intend  to  do  and  have  Done  this 
Year,  viz.  from  Feb.  20 — 1743/4  To  Feb.  20.  1744/5.  All  I 
intend  to  Do  is  in  the  Strength  and  Spirit  of  the  Lord  My 
God  and  My  Redeemer — These  are  my  more  Private  Studies 
at  home. 
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1.  In  the  Languages. — 1.  Make  myself  a  Perfect  Master  of  our 
English  Tongue  both  in  the  Theory  and  Practice.  2.  Endeavour 
to  be  a  thorough  Grammarian  In  the  Latin  in  all  its  Beauties  and 
Idioms  and  Endeavour  to  Read,  Speak  and  Write  it  with  the 
greatest  Fluency  and  Propriety,  Prose  or  Verse  of  all  kinds. 
3.  Get  a  tolerable  Acquaintance  with  the  Greek  Tongue,  Especially 
the  whole  Grammr.  of  Mr.  Holmes — and  also  the  whole  New 
Testament.  4.  Get  a  tolerable  Acquaintance  with  the  French 
Tongue  in  ye  Theory  of  it  Particularly — i.e.  Mr.  Holmes’s  Gram¬ 
mar — and  Boyers  Dictionary  and  ye  New  Testament.  5.  Make 
Some  Progress  in  the  Knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  Tongue — 
Especially  all  df  Dr.  Grey’s  Grammar,  The  whole  Book  of  Pro¬ 
verbs — and  the  first  Six  Psalms — and  the  Prophecy  of  Obadiah. 

2.  In  the  Sciences.  1.  Make  my  Self  (i.e.  In  Gods  Strength)  a 
Perfect  and  Compleat  Logician  and  Metaphysician — from  Dr. 
Watts’s  2  Treatises  on  those  Subject — But  if  Possible  I’ll  excell 
the  Dr.  Watts  in  both  those  Sciences — and  Correct  and  improve 
and  inlarge  where  he’s  Defective.  2.  Read  Correct  and  Explain 
and  make  Remarks  on  Mr.  Locks  Essay  on  Hum.  Understanding 
and  also  Read  Dr.  Watts  Philosophical  Essays — and  his  last 
Essay  or  Remarks  on  Mr.  Locks  Treatise  before  Mentioned. 

3.  I’ll  endeavour  this  Year  to  get  as  thorough  a  Knowledge  of 
Geography  both  in  General  and  Particular  as  possibly  I  can, 
considering  I  shall  have  the  use  of  no  Glebe  or  perhaps  but  one 
Large  Map — 4.  I’ll  endeavour  to  get  as  Large  Knowledge  of 
Natural  Philosophy  in  all  its  Branches — as  my  Circumstances  and 
Time  and  want  of  making  Mathematical  Experimts.  will  admit. 
5.  Get  an  extensive  Knowledge  of  Natural  Religion,  Confirmed 
by  Scripture.  Make  a  neat  Body  of,  if  possible  in  Latin.  6.  Get 
a  Large  Knowledge  of  Moral  Philosophy  as  founded  on  Reason 
and  Scripture.  7.  Be  a  Compleat  Master  of  the  Art  of  Rhetoric 
both  in  its  Theory  and  Practice,  Especially  Scripture  Rhetoric, 
viz.  Job,  Ps.  and  all  ye  Prophets.  8.  Make  a  tolerable  Progress 
in  the  Science  of  Arithmetick  and  Geometry,  wch  are  the  first 
Principles  of  the  Mathematicks.  9.  Get  a  Large  Knowledge  in 
Anatomy  Especially  My  own  Animal  Structure.  10.  Get  an 
Extensive  Knowledge  in  Biography — Especially  all  the  Lives  of 
ye  Saints  Recorded  in  ye  Old  and  New  Testament  and  the  Best 
Lives  of  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Divines.  11.  A  good  Know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Science  of  Chronology  and  Human  History.  12. 
A  Large  Skill  in  Musick  both  in  the  Theoreck  and  Practick  Part. 
13.  Some  good  Degree  of  Skill  in  Microcosmography.  14.  Read 
all  the  Best  Poets,  Especially  all  Watts’s,  Milton,  Young,  Addison, 
Thompson,  Erskine.  15.  A  Larger  Knowledge  of  Pneumatology. 
16.  Learn  the  neatest  and  newest  way  of  Writing  Short  hand 
Called  Stenography.  17.  Perfecting  Self  in  the  Arts  of  Reading 
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and  Writing  all  Languages  Especially  English,  French,  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew.  18.  If  it  please  God  to  enlarge  and  Bless 
me  Exceedingly — I’ll  Endeavour  after  a  good  share  of  Critical 
Learning,  viz.  Make  Critical  Remarks  on  all  I  read.  Especially 
the  peculiarities  in  the  5  Languages  before  mentioned  also  make 
Critical  Notes  on  Parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

In  Divinity.  July  $  Ev.  3.  1.  Read  Genesis  Twice  thro’  before 
February  next — 2.  Read  the  Scripture  History  twice  also — from 
Joshua  to  Job — especially  the  most  Entertaining  Parts — and  those 
of  most  Consequence.  3.  Read  Job,  Ps.,  Prov.,  Eccles.,  Sol. 
Song,  All  thrice  thro’  before  February — 4.  Read  from  Isaiah 
to  Malachi  Once — It  being  too  high  at  Present  for  my  Under¬ 
standing,  i.e.  yt.  part  of  Scrip.  5.  Go  thro’  the  whole  New 
Testamt  thrice.  Beginning  at  Matt,  for  ye  Gospells  and  at 
Romans  for  ye  Epistles  at  ye  same  time. 

II.  Human  Composures  in  Conjunction  with  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures.  1.  The  Baptist  Catechism  I  intend  to  get  Perfectly  by 
heart,  being  the  Answers — and  Like  wise  Learn  all  the  Proofs 
under  each  Ansr.  Compleatly — to  Repeat  with  the  Greatest  free¬ 
dom  and  pleasure.  2.  Mr.  Vincents  Catechism  with  all  the  Expli¬ 
cation  and  Scriptures — only  excepting  the  94  &  95  Questions, 
because  I  can’t  see  ’em  agreeable  to  ye  Scripture — at  present. 
3.  Learn  the  Baptist  Confession  of  Faith  and  all  the  Proofs  there 
intirely.  4.  Read  and  observe  well  Dr.  Ridgleys  Body  of  Divinity, 
2  Vols.  Folio.  5.  Above  all  things  Get  a  Large  Unbounded  and 
evergrowing  Knowledge  in  that  Best  and  noblest  of  all  Human 
or  Divine  Sciences — the  Science  of  CHRISTOLOGY — i.e.  a 
Knowledge  of  Christ  crucified — a  knowledge  of  his  Person, 
Natures,  as  God  over  all  and  yet  very  Man ;  a  Knowledge  of  his 
Names — His  offices  His  Perfections,  His  Laws,  Ordinances, 
Works  and  Word — O !  Let  every  thing  in  heaven  Earth  and 
Hell  Lead  thee  Nearer  and  Nearer  to  Christ  thy  Lord — who  is  the 
Universal  King  of  the  Church  and  all  Worlds  Visible  or  Invissible. 
Surrender  thy  Spirit  Soul  and  Body  intirely  to  him. 

July  18  Ev.  3.  I  wish  I  may  Live  to  Compose  and  Preach  over 
and  afterwards  publish  an  Excellent  Compleat  Body  of  Chris- 
tology — with  a  Curious  Hymn  to  each  part  or  branch.  6.  I’ll 
Endeavour  to  form  for  myself  An  Exact  and  Curious  Body  of 
Divinity  or  System  of  Revealed  Religion  (If  God  will  assist  me) 
founded  exactly  on  the  Pure  Word  of  God  etc.  7.  I’ll  endeavour  to 
study  as  Many  sound  Curious  and  Judicious  Sermons  as  I  can, — 
and  keep  them  by  themselves — and  at  ye  beginning  of  them  make 
Critical  Remarks  on  the  Original  and  a  Neat  Explication  of  all 
the  Difficulties  that  Occur  in  the  Language  or  ye  Sense.  8.  I’ll 
Endeavour  above  all  things  to  be  perfectly  and  thro’ly  accquainted 
with  the  Two  GREAT  DOCTRINES  OF  FAITH  AND  RE- 
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PENTANCE — both  in  their  Theory  and  more  Especially  in 
the  Daily  Practice  of  them  to  the  Greatest  Degree  Possible — 
9.  I  intend  God  Willing  to  keep  an  Exact  Account  of  the  Publick 
and  private  Discourses  I  hear — ^more  Especially  the  Texts — 
Writing  ’em  down  orderly — and  all  in  the  New  Testament  in  Eng, 
Lat.  and  Greek. — 10.  I  Resolve  in  the  Name  &  Strength  of 
Christ  To  get  a  very  Large  Treasure  of  Divine  and  Human 
Expressions  for  Prayer,  viz.  from  the  whole  Bible  wch  God 
Assisting  me  I’ll  Search  throughly — Mr.  Henry’s  Book  Dr. 
Watts,  Br.  Wilkins  and  all  the  Ministers  &  Xtians  Prayers  I  hear 
that  have  any  peculiar  Expressions  in  ’em — 

And  I  beg  Christ  to  give  me  a  soul  full  of  Grace — All  Grace 
Faith  Love,  Repentance  Meekness  Hope  Joy  Patience  Temper¬ 
ance  Charity  in  a  Large  Degree  for  Fellow  Xtians  and  fellow 
Creatures. 

And  O  Lord  fill  me  wth  Every  Gift  and  Grace  and  Comfort  and 
Operation  of  thy  Holy  Spirit  upon  my  Heart.  O  Fill  me  with  thy 
own  Spirit. 


JOHN  COLLETT  RYLAND. 


The  Office  of  Church  Secretary. 

A  SECRET  ARY  is  a  mere  servant :  his  position  is  that  he  is 
to  do  what  he  is  told,  and  no  person  can  assume  that  he 
has  any  authority  to  make  representations  binding  on  the  Com¬ 
pany;  nor  can  anyone  assume  that  statements  made  by  him  are 
necessarily  to  be  accepted  as  trustworthy  without  further 
enquiry  ”...  Such  was  the  dictum  of  a  learned  judge  of  the 
High  Court  some  years  ago  when  giving  judgment  in  a  case*  in 
which  the  secretary  of  a  public  company  was  concerned.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  no  Baptist  Church  Secretary  who  rightly  inter¬ 
prets  his  office,  considers  either  that  he  is  a  mere  servant  or  that 
his  position  necessarily  casts  on  him  the  obligation  to  do  what  he 
is  told.  True,  he  is  a  servant,  if  the  words  are  given  the  New 
Testament  meaning,  which  is  much  fuller  and  deeper  than  is 
implied  in  the  legal  extract,  and  certainly  on  occasions  he  does 
do  what  he  is  told. 

The  office  of  Church  Secretary  is  peculiar  to  churches  of  the 
Congregational  system  of  Church  Government.  It  is  one  of 
considerable  importance,  which,  while  making  exacting  demands 
on  time  and  thought,  offers  to  the  holder  wide  reaching  facilities 
for  service.  The  happiness  of  the  minister  in  his  pastorate,  the 
smooth  running  of  the  ordinary  machinery  of  a  congregation,  the 
seizing  by  a  church  of  opportunities  which  require  business 
vision  and  probably  financial  responsibility  are  largely  influenced 
by  the  tact  and  statesmanship  with  which  the  secretary  applies 
himself  to  his  duties. 

In  the  Baptist  Handbook  for  1925  are  the  names  of  1,%3 
church  secretaries  in  England  alone.  Of  these,  1,776  are  laymen, 
102  women,  61  ministers,  and  24  are  not  specified.  The  laymen 
comprise  men  whose  business  callings  are  as  varied  as  their  ages, 
which  range  from  the  early  twenties  to  the  mature  years  of  those 
who  have  given  service  for  thirty,  forty,  and  in  a  few  cases  even 
more  years.  Such  is  the  genius  of  the  denomination  that  there 
are  no  recognised  rules  governing  election  to  the  office,  and  no 
standard  list  of  duties.  There  are  duties  common  to  all  church 
secretaries,  but  in  the  main  each  secretary  is  left  to  make  of  his 
♦Barnet  v.  South  London  Tramways  Co.  (1886),  18  Q.B.D.  815. 
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office  what  he  wills.  The  result  is  a  widely  varying  standard : 
secretaries  with  a  circumscribed  view  do  little  more  than  the 
clerical  work  entailed  in  preparing  agendas,  recording  minutes, 
and  conducting  correspondence;  others  hold  that  the  office  is  a 
much  more  comprehensive  one,  and  therefore  they  not  only  attend 
to  such  clerical  duties  but  are  organisers  and  statesmen  in  their 
churches. 

Lay  offices  somewhat  analogous  are  found  in  all  the  important 
churches  of  this  country,  excluding  the  Roman  Catholic.  A  brief 
review  of  such  offices  and  the  systems  of  church  government 
out  of  which  they  arise  will  show,  however,  that  in  no  case  does 
the  office  confer  powers  and  opportunities  comparable  with  those 
possessed  by  a  Baptist  or  Congregational  Church  Secretary. 

Prior  to  the  recent  legislation,*  popularly  known  as  the 
“  Enabling  Act,”  the  Anglican  Church  officer  most  resembling  the 
church  secretary  was  the  Churchwarden,  but  by  such  legislation 
his  duties  have  been  considerably  curtailed. 

The  office  of  churchwarden  is  a  venerable  one,  and  traces  of  it 
exist  prior  to  the  Xlllth  century,  when  it  emerged  into  legal 
recognition.  The  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  office  are 
numerous  and  complicated,  the  sixteenth  edition  of  Prideaux’ 
Churchwardens’  Guide  numbering  635  pages.  Formerly  the 
churchwarden  or  two  churchwardens,  as  was  usually  the  case, 
were  elected  by  the  incumbent  and  parishioners  at  the  Vestry 
held  in  Easter  week,  and  the  duties  consisted  of,  inter  alia, 
guarding  the  movable  goods  and  ornaments,  and  providing  the 
necessaries  for  the  conduct  of  divine  service ;  keeping  the  build¬ 
ings  in  repair ;  maintaining  order  in  the  church  and  churchyard ; 
allocating  seats;  dealing  in  a  limited  way  with  funds;  and, 
usually,  when  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  benefice,  receiving  from 
the  bishop  the  appointment  of  sequestrator.  Now,  the  church¬ 
wardens  are  elected  by  the  Vestry  and  the  Parochial  Church 
Meeting  sitting  together  for  the  purpose.  By  the  legislation 
mentioned,  all  powers,  duties,  and  liabilities  relating  to  (o)  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  church  ...(&)  the  care,  maintenance, 
preservation,  and  insurance  of  the  fabric  of  the  church,  and  the 
goods  and  ornaments  thereof  (c)  the  care  and  maintenance  of 
the  churchyard  .  .  .  have  been  transferred  from  them  and  vested 
in  the  Parochial  Church  Council.  Among  other  powers  conferred 
on  this  body  is  that  of  acquiring,  managing,  and  administering 
ecclesiastical  property,  but  this  power  is  so  curtailed  by  certain 
provisoes  that  no  sale,  exchange,  purchase,  or  letting  for  more 

*The  Church  of  England  Assembly  (Powers)  Act,  1919;  Addresses  of 
the  Convocations  of  Canterbury  and  York  with  the  Appendix  containing 
the  Constitution  of  the  National  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  England  ^d 
the  Schedule  containing  the  Rules  for  the  Representation  of  the  Laity; 
the  Parochial  Church  Councils  (Powers)  Measure,  1921. 
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than  one  year,  of  any  ecclesiastical  property  can  take  place  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  Diocesan  Authority. 

The  newly  created  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Parochial 
Church  Council  is  more  akin  to  the  office  of  church  secretary 
than  is  the  attenuated  office  of  churchwarden.  He  has  charge  of 
the  electoral  roll  and  of  all  documents  relating  to  current 
business  of  the  Council.  He  issues  notices  of  its  meetings,  which 
must  be  held  at  least  once  a  quarter,  records  the  minutes,  keeps 
the  secretary  of  the  Diocesan  Conference  informed  of  his 
address,  and  generally  carries  out  the  resolutions  of  the  Council. 
Neither  the  Council  nor  the  churchwardens  have  any  status  as 
such  in  the  appointment  of  an  incumbent  or  in  the  selection  of 
preachers  during  a  vacancy,  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  pulpit, 
apart  from  exceptional  circumstances,  being  vested  in  the  bishop. 

No  church  has  a  greater  regard  for  the  dignity  of  all  that 
appertains  to  church  life  than  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Its 
Book  of  Order*  an  elaborately  compiled  volume  of  over  200 
pages,  contains  no  less  than  570  by-laws,  and  a  complete  Appendix 
of  formulas,  certificates,  declarations,  forms  of  minutes,  and  the 
like.  The  church  has  two  officers  whose  duties  are  not  dissimilar 
from  those  of  a  church  secretary,  namely  the  Clerk  of  the 
Session  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Diaconate  (or  managers).  The 
spiritual  and  general  oversight  of  the  congregation  is  vested  in 
its  elders  (Presbyters  is  a  synonymous  term,  and  both  include  the 
minister),  who  constitute  the  governing  body  known  as  “  The 
Session.”  Elders  are  elected  by  the  members  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  in  full  fellowship,  and  the  election  must  be  sustained  by  the 
Session.  In  due  course  they  are  solemnly  ordained  or  inducted 
to  their  office  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation,  usually  during 
one  of  the  Sunday  services,  and  in  ordinary'  circumstances  they 
retain  their  position  until  they  cease  to  be  members  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  in  full  fellowship.  The  clerk  of  the  Session  is  appointed 
by  the  Session,  and  his  office  is  held  in  high  repute.  On  him  rests 
tire  general  responsibility  for  all  matters  which  are  under  the 
control  of  the  Session,  and  he  issues  the  various  notices  and 
completes  the  forms  required  by  the  regulations  of  the  Church. 
Specific  duties  assigned  to  him  are  :  to  keep  the  roll  of  members ; 
to  take  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Session;  to  preserve 
its  books,  documents,  and  papers;  jointly  with  the  minister  to 
keep  in  touch  with  members  moving. 

The  clerk  of  the  Diaconate  is  appointed  by  the  Diaconate  or 
Deacons’  Court  (terms  used  to  describe  the  same  body),  which 
consists  of  the  members  of  Session  and  the  Deacons  sitting 
together.  This  office  also  is  held  in  high  repute,  although  it  is 

♦  The  Book  of  Order  or  Rules  and  Forms  of  Procedure  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  England.  1922. 
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not  of  the  same  importance  as  that  of  the  clerk  of  the  Session. 
The  Diaconate  is  charged  with  the  administration  of  temporal 
affairs,  and  is  responsible  for  the  upkeep  of  the  property,  the 
allocation  of  sittings,  and  the  raising  and  due  application  of  all 
funds.  Deacons  elected  for  a  limited  time  are  set  apart  to  their 
duties  with  prayer  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation,  usually 
during  one  of  the  Sunday  services;  those  elected  for  life  are 
ordained  or  inducted  to  their  office  in  the  same  manner  as  elders. 
The  clerk  of  the  Diaconate  has  general  responsibility  for  all 
matters  assigned  to  the  Diaconate,  and  in  particular  he  keeps  the 
minutes  of  its  proceedings  and  preserves  its  books,  papers,  and 
documents,  except  those  entrusted  by  the  Diaconate  to  the 
treasurer.  Some  congregations,  instead  of  setting  apart  or 
ordaining  deacons,  appoint  a  Board  of  Managers  to  look  after 
their  temporal  affairs.  The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Board  are 
practically  identical  with  those  of  the  Diaconate,  but  its  con¬ 
stitution  presents  a  somewhat  different  system.  The  office  of 
Clerk  of  the  Board  is  similar  to  that  of  Clerk  of  the  Diaconate. 

The  power  to  grant  the  use  of  Presbyterian  church  buildings 
for  meetings  of  a  strictly  religious,  charitable,  or  ecclesiastical 
character  is  vested  in  the  minister  alone,  but  for  other  meetings 
the  express  sanction  of  the  Diaconate  or  the  Board  of  Managers 
as  well  as  of  the  minister  is  necessary.  The  erection  of  buildings 
and  the  purchase  and  sale  of  property  must  receive  the  sanction  of 
the  Presbytery,  which  also  has  control  of  public  worship,  and 
at  least  once  a  year  inspects  the  Communion  Roll  of  the  local 
church.  On  a  vacancy  arising  in  the  pastorate,  the  Presbytery 
appoints  a  neighbouring  minister  to  act  as  interim  moderator  of 
the  Session,  and  when  the  congregation  is  ready  to  proceed  to  the 
election  of  another  minister,  the  Session  intimates  this  to  the 
Presbytery,  and  requests  the  Presbytery  to  take  the  various  steps 
which  are  usual. 

The  stewards  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church  are  four  in 
number :  circuit,  society,  poor,  and  chapel,  and  their  duties  are 
concisely  stated  in  a  valuable  booklet*  issued  by  the  Methodist 
Publishing  House.  The  office  dates  from  1739,  and  did  not 
originate  in  any  pre-arranged  plan  of  church  government,  but 
was  created  to  meet  a  necessity.  The  circuit  steward,  the 
society  steward,  and  the  chapel  steward  all  attend  to  matters 
which  fall  within  the  purview  of  a  church  secretary,  but  the 
one  whose  duties  approximate  most  closely  is  the  Society 
Steward.  He  is  appointed  annually  at  the  first  Leaders' 
Meeting  after  the  December  Quarterly  Meeting,  being  nominated 
by  the  circuit  superintendent,  or  a  colleague  acting  under  his 
direction,  and  the  Leaders’  Meeting  has  the  power  to  approve 

*  The  Duties  of  Wesleyan  Stewards,  by  Edward  Workman. 
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or  disapprove  of  the  nomination.*  Except  in  extraordinary  cases, 
no  steward,  whether  circuit,  society,  poor,  or  chapel,  is  allowed  to 
remain  in  office  for  more  than  three  years  in  succession  (though 
there  is  a  tendency  for  many  cases  to  be  deemed  extraordinary !), 
and  he  must  not  hold  “  opinions  contrary  to  the  total  depravity 
of  human  nature,  the  divinity  and  atonement  of  Christ,  the  in¬ 
fluence  and  witness  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  Christian  holiness, 
as  believed  by  the  Methodists.”  f  The  duties  of  the  society 
steward  are  set  out  under  twelve  headings,  which  can  be  sum¬ 
marised  as  follows  :  To  co-operate  with  the  ministers  and  leaders 
in  everything  for  the  furtherance  of  both  the  spiritual  and  tem¬ 
poral  interests  of  those  societies  to  which  they  belong;  to  supply 
announcements  in  writing  to  the  preacher  before  he  enters  the 
pulpit,  arrange  hospitality,  and  see  that  some  service  is  properly 
conducted  if  a  preacher  fails  to  keep  his  appointment ;  to  arrange 
for  baptisms  and  assist  at  the  communion  service ;  to  superintend 
admission  to  privileged  occasions;  to  keep  the  minutes  of  the 
Leaders’  Meeting  and  attend  the  Quarterly  Meetings;  and  to 
supervise  certain  collections. 

The  responsibility  for  nominating  to  the  Circuit  Quarterly 
Meeting  a  minister  to  labour  in  the  circuit  with  charge  of  the 
particular  church,  for  giving  the  invitation  to  him  after  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  Quarterly  Meeting  has  been  obtained,  for  providing 
a  convenient  house  for  his  occupation  and  the  regular  payment 
of  his  stipend,  rests  with  the  circuit  steward.  All  questions  con¬ 
nected  with  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  the  buildings  and 
furniture  and  the  general  interests  of  the  Trustees  are  the 
concern  of  the  chapel  steward;  but  property  can  only  be  bought 
or  sold  with  the  approval  of  the  denominational  Chapel 
Committee. 

From  this  review  it  is  clear  that  in  respect  of  the  ministry  and 
trust  property,  the  officers  and  members  of  the  local  Anglican, 
Presbyterian,  and  Wesleyan  Methodist  Churches  are  placed  in 
a  very  different  position  from  that  of  the  officers  and  members  of 
the  local  Baptist  Church.  Subject  only  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Trust  Deed  under  which  the  property  is  held,  and  in  the  case  of 
aided  churches,  subject  also  to  the  measure  of  control  given  to 
the  Area  Committee  and  the  Executive  Committee  by  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Ministerial  Settlement  and  Sustentation  Scheme, 
the  members  of  a  Baptist  Church  assembled  in  a  duly  convened 
Church  Meeting  have  absolute  autonomy.  They  are  free  to  invite 
to  the  pastorate  whomsoever  they  will,  and  to  purchase,  sell,  or 
otherwise  deal  with  the  property  of  the  church,  without  the 

*  Minutes,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  624. 

t  Minutes,  vol.  ii.,  p.  405. 
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sanction  of  any  bishop,  presbytery,  circuit,  union,  or  association. 
This  absolute  freedom  and  authority  of  the  Church  Meeting 
imposes  a  responsibility  on  those  who  are  privileged  to  serve 
the  church  in  positions  of  leadership,  graver  than  the  responsi¬ 
bility  vested  in  those  who  are  unable  to  act  in  such  matters 
without  the  sanction  and  approval  of  others. 

The  absence  of  standard  rules  having  authority  in  the  church 
or  a  modem  treatise  issued  for  the  guidance  of  church  officers* 
makes  it  needful  to  refer  to  customs  that  receive  general  adher¬ 
ence  in  Baptist  Churches  and  to  methods  which,  having  proved 
their  value,  are  ^slowly  permeating  the  denomination. 

With  few  exceptions.  Baptist  Churches  elect  Deacons  to  serve 
as  their  church  officers,  but,  in  the  term  and  method  of  their 
election,  there  is  much  variety.  In  some  churches,  deacons  are 
elected  for  life ;  in  others  for  a  term  of  from  one  to  five  years. 
The  various  methods  of  election  usually  include  some  form  of 
nomination,  either  by  the  minister  and  existing  deacons,  the 
members  at  a  church  meeting,  or  the  completion  of  an  official 
nomination  paper,  and  some  form  of  voting  by  the  members, 
either  by  show  of  hands  or  ballot  at  a  church  meeting  or  the  issue 
of  voting  papers  to  all  members  in  full  communion,  to  be  re¬ 
turned  to  a  box  at  the  church  on  a  stated  occasion.  A  practice 
much  to  be  commended  which  is  receiving  more  widespread 
support  is  that  of  publicly  setting  apart  and  welcoming  the  re¬ 
elected  and  newly-elected  deacons  at  the  first  Communion  Ser¬ 
vice  following  the  election,  prayer  by  the  minister  being  offered 
on  their  behalf.  The  deacons  form  a  very  important  part  of 
the  church  organisation.  They  are  called  to  co-operation  in 
spiritual  duties  with  the  minister,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Deacons’ 
Meeting.  They  are  further  called  to  give  supervision  to  all  the 
activities  of  the  church,  and  the  Congregational  system  of  Church 
Government,  which  leaves  each  local  church  free  to  “  frame  its 
own  government,  exercise  its  own  discipline  and  work  out  its 
own  ideals  of  worship  and  service,  in  the  freedom  and  power 
of  the  Spirit,”  f  requires  vision  and  leadership  of  no  mean 
order. 

From  their  number,  the  deacons  nominate  or  appoint  two 
officers,  the  Church  Treasurer,  whose  duties  are  financial,  and 
the  Church  Secretary.  The  nominations  or  appointments  are 

*  The  Principles  and  Practices  of  the  Baptists,  by  Charles  Williams,  and 
The  Order  and  Administration  of  a  Church,  by  J.  R.  Wood  and  Samuel 
Chick  are  valuable,  but  both  are  out  of  date,  having  been  published  prior 
to  the  twentieth  century  legislation  of  the  Baptist  Union  dealing  with 
Ministerial  Settlement  and  Sustentation,  Ministerial  Recognition,  and 
other  important  issues.  A  new  work  is  needed  along  the  lines  of  the 
latter,  but  including  other  questions,  and  treating  all  somewhat  more  fully. 

t  Quoted  in  Congregationalism  and  the  Church  Meeting,  by  F.  Wrigley. 
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followed  by  election  or  confirmation  of  the  appointments,  as 
the  circumstances  require  at  the  next  church  meeting.  Nothing 
in  the  secretary’s  appointment  gives  him  a  position  of  autocracy. 
He  is  the  servant  of  the  church,  called  to  the  highest  office  in  the 
gift  of  the  church,  next  to  that  of  the  minister,  but  his  service  is 
rendered  in  counsel  with  and  approval  by  the  minister  and  his 
brother  deacons.  Certain  clerical  duties  automatically  fall  to  him ; 
he  has  general  responsibility  for  all  that  comes  before  the 
Deacons’  Meeting  or  Church  Meeting,  and  the  details  of  organisa¬ 
tion  and  the  business  methods  adopted  are  largely  the  result  of 
his  initiative. 

The  first  and  primary  duty  of  a  church  secretary  is  to  have 
a  worthy  conception  of  the  church  and  of  the  vocation  of  the 
ministry ;  to  realise  that  the  “  character  of  the  church  is  essen¬ 
tially  and  supremely  spiritual,”  *  and  that  the  minister  is  called 
of  God  to  “  an  office  which  no  one  elects  to  take  for  himself.”  f 
With  such  a  conception  he  will  elevate  his  own  office  far  above 
that  of  a  mere  clerk,  or  recorder.  Frank  and  cordial  relationships 
between  the  minister  and  church  secretary  are  needful  for  the 
harmony  of  the  church,  and  must  mark  all  their  intercourse;  a 
fissiparous  tendency  will  speedily  manifest  itself  if  there  is 
secrecy  and  suspicion.  By  earnest  and  cheerful  co-operation, 
the  church  secretary  can  do  much  to  save  the  minister  from 
spending  his  time  in  the  serving  of  tables.  In  some  churches,  it 
is  unfortunately  necessary  for  the  minister  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  financial  and  other  business  arrangements,  but  these  cases 
should  be  the  exception.  In  normal  circumstances,  the  minister 
should  not  be  a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  dia- 
conate,  he  should  not  be  expected  to  take  a  prominent  part  in 
the  organisation  of  a  bazaar,  and  he  should  not  be  expected  to 
attend  and  preside  at  the  committees  and  sub-committees  of  all 
and  sundry  organisations.  The  intellectual  demands  on  ministers 
are  heavy  and  with  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  becoming  wider 
every  year,  they  will  tend  to  become  more  strenuous.  Adequate 
study  hours  are  therefore  essential,  and  the  wise  church  secretary 
will  strive  to  secure  for  his  minister  freedom  from  a  welter  of 
business  details. 

Very  important  are  the  duties  which  fall  to  a  church  secretary 
during  an  interregnum  in  the  pastorate.  Advice,  wise  and  other¬ 
wise,  will  reach  him  from  many  quarters,  and  for  a  time  the 
postman’s  visits  will  be  more  frequent  than  usual.  The  custom  of 
appointing  an  outside  moderator  is  slowly  spreading,  but  among 
the  larger  churches  it  is  the  exception.  The  counsel  of  the 

*  The  Proper  Character  and  Function  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  by 
•Charles  Brown. 

t  Heb.  V.  4,  Moffatt’s  Version. 
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General  Superintendent  is  of  the  greatest  value,  and  his  co-opera¬ 
tion  is  often  sought;  to  fail  to  consult  him  is  decidedly  not  a 
sign  of  the  possession  of  omniscient  qualities.  The  first  object 
of  the  secretary  will  be  to  arrange  among  the  deacons,  and  others 
if  necessary,  for  the  discharge  of  duties  which  have  been  under¬ 
taken  by  the  minister,  and  he  will  also  secure  a  rota  of  those 
willing  to  provide  hospitality  for  visiting  ministers.  Usually,  a 
committee  consisting  of  the  deacons,  or  of  a  number  of  them,  and 
possibly  a  few  church  members,  will  be  appointed  to  arrange  for 
the  supply  of  the  pulpit,  and  in  due  course  to  recommend  a 
minister.  Their  task  is  an  exceedingly  delicate  and  complex 
one,  and  the  Committee  while  being  representative  enough  to 
secure  confidence  should  not  be  large.  In  carrying  out  the  wishes 
of  this  committee,  it  is  the  secretary’s  duty  so  to  arrange  the 
visits  of  supplies  that  the  possibility  of  any  “  preaching  compe¬ 
tition  ”  shall  be  eliminated.  Under  no  circumstances  should  the 
names  of  two  or  more  possible  ministers  be  before  the  church 
at  the  same  time.  Such  a  course  is  a  sure  indication  of 
incompetent  leadership,  and  can  speedily  divide  a  church.  An 
interregnum,  particularly  if  it  be  at  all  prolonged,  is  a  severe  test 
of  the  capacity  of  the  secretary  and  the  character  of  the  diaconate. 

Matters  connected  with  the  general  organisation  of  the  church 
form  an  important  part  of  the  secretary’s  duties.  They  include 
the  care  of  the  buildings  and  furniture;  the  preservation  of  all 
books,  papers,  and  documents;  the  oversight  of  the  caretakers; 
the  efficient  stewarding  of  the  aisles ;  the  allocation  of  rooms  for 
meetings;  the  effective  advertising  of  the  church  services; 
arrangements  for  baptismal  services;  and  the  like.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  really  successful  business  man  is  not  the  one  who 
consistently  believes  in  “  Do  it  yourself,”  but  the  one  who  has  the 
capacity  to  inspire  others  to  work.  A  similar  principle  applies  in 
church  organisation,  and  the  wise  secretary  will  secure  that  the 
duties  are  shared  with  others.  Happy  is  he  who  does  not  find 
public  speaking  an  absolutely  irksome  task,  for  the  occasions  when 
the  secretary  must  stand  up  and  give  utterance  are  frequent.  In 
many  churches  it  is  the  custom  for  him  to  make  the  announce¬ 
ments  at  the  Sunday  services,  and  in  most  churches  a  carefully 
prepared  Annual  Report  is  delivered  in  connection  with  either 
the  Church  or  Minister’s  Anniversary. 

Only  the  faithful  secretary  is  aware  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
clerical  work  attaching  to  the  office  in  a  vigorous  church.  In 
connection  with  members  it  includes  the  keeping  of  the  Roll, 
the  application  for  and  the  sending  of  transfers,  the  notification  of 
their  appointment  to  visitors  appointed  to  report  on  candidates 
for  baptism  or  membership,  and  a  cordial  letter  to  newly  elected 
members  giving  them  a  welcome  and  inviting  them  to  be  present 
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at  the  next  Communion  Service  to  receive  the  right  hand  of 
fellowship  from  the  minister.  Correspondence  deals  with  a 
wonderful  variety  of  matters,  and  may  afford  unexpected  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  service.  Not  long  ago  the  writer  was  introduced  to  a 
Baptist  church  member  who  related  an  experience  that  had 
befallen  him  about  three  years  earlier.  For  business  reasons  he 
had  desired  to  move  to  a  district  some  two  hundred  miles  from 
his  home.  Not  knowing  anyone  in  the  new  neighbourhood,  he 
wrote  to  the  secretaries  of  two  Baptist  churches  in  neighbouring 
towns  explaining  his  difficulty,  and  asking  their  advice  and 
assistance.  The  one  replied  in  a  perfunctory  way;  the  other 
wrote  a  letter  of  greeting,  spoke  cheerfully  of  the  life  of  his 
church,  and  arranged  for  a  local  estate  agent  to  send  particulars 
of  properties.  The  result  was  that  the  member  and  his  family 
settled  in  the  town  of  the  latter  secretary,  joined  the  church,  has 
already  rendered  excellent  service,  and  in  addition  for  two  years 
in  succession  he  gave  a  donation  of  fifty  pounds  to  its  funds.  A 
business  expression  is  that  “  little  fish  are  sweet  ”  :  casual  letters 
may  have  great  importance.  The  keeping  of  the  minutes  is  not 
the  least  important  of  the  secretary’s  clerical  duties,  for  they  are 
the  history  of  the  church  and  enshrine  spiritual  experiences.  The 
historian  of  a  church  at  the  jubilee  or  centenary  celebrations’ 
feels  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  carefully  kept  minutes,  and  added 
interest  is  given  to  the  minute  book  when  reports  of  important 
church  functions  which  appear  in  the  local  newspaper  are  pasted 
in.  Old  minute  books  occasionally  afford  delightful  pictures  of 
church  life.  What,  for  example,  could  more  vividly  describe  the 
conditions  in  a  poor  village  church  in  the  early  years  of  the  last 
century  than  the  minute  of  the  Moulton  Church  secretary,  who 
recorded  of  the  “  Meeting  ”  :  “  They  ran  a  risque  each  time  of 
being  buried  in  its  ruins,”  and  yet  “  whe  met  in  peas  and  parted 
in  younity.”  * 

Although,  as  already  shown,  the  local  church  is  self-contained 
and  self-governing,  it  is  part  of  a  much  wider  fellowship.  It 
therefore  has  obligations  to  support  denominational  activities, 
and  it  falls  to  the  secretary  to  see  that  these  receive  due  considera¬ 
tion.  He  should  make  himself  well  acquainted  with  denomina¬ 
tional  societies,  and  the  service  they  can  render  to  local  churches. 
The  debt  to  the  past  and  duty  to  the  future  require  that  church 
buildings  be  safeguarded  and  kept  well  up  to  date.  The  need 
for  adequate  insurance  and  consideration  of  matters  connected 
with  the  trust  will  come  before  him  from  time  to  time.  An 
opportunity  to  purchase  adjoining  property  should  always  be 
brought  before  the  diaconate,  and  the  opportunity  should  only  be 
passed  over  after  the  most  serious  consideration.  With  the 

♦  William  Carey,  D.D.,  by  S.  Pearse  Carey,  M.A.,  p.  47. 
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income  to  be  received  from  the  investment  and  the  help  afforded 
by  such  an  Institution  as  the  Baptist  Building  Fund,  the  financial 
question  will  not  present  an  insuperable  barrier  to  an  energetic 
diaconate.  A  far-seeing  secretary  will  take  care  to  place  the 
name  of  his  church  on  the  waiting  list  of  funds  like  the  one 
named,  so  that  when  the  need  arises,  the  application  for  assistance 
will  not  be  delayed. 

The  secretary’s  office  is  one  that  brings  with  it  many  trials  and 
difficulties,  but  the  joys  and  privileges  of  service  far  outweigh 
them.  The  conscientious  secretary  will  be  well  aware  of  the 
danger  that,  amid  all  the  details  of  organisation,  his  own  inner 
life  and  spirit  may  not  be  preserved,  but  he  will  seek  never  to 
lose  the  vision  of  the  One  who  inspires  all  his  service,  and  who 
said,  “  He  that  would  be  great  among  you,  let  him  be  the  servant 
of  all.” 

SEYMOUR  J.  PRICE. 


The  Morgans  of  Birmingham. 

MINISTERS’  homes  train  the  best  citizens,  as  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography  proves  abundantly. 
Birmingham  has  a  fine  reputation  for  citizenship,  and  four 
men  came  forth  from  a  Baptist  manse  there,  early  last  century, 
whose  lives  illustrate  the  wealth  of  character  in  our  middle 
classes. 

Thomas  Morgan  was  born  on  the  1st  of  January,  1776, 
being  the  second  son  of  William  Morgan,  a  farmer  of  Crinow, 
near  Narberth,  in  Pembroke.  He  was  confirmed  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  baptised  at  fifteen  (through  the  influence  of  a  maid  ser¬ 
vant  at  the  farm),  entered  Bristol  college  1792,  succeeded  Samuel 
Pearce  at  Cannon  Street,  Birmingham,  1802,  resigned  because  of 
illness  1811;  accepted  call  as  afternoon  lecturer  at  Bond  Street 
in  the  same  town  1815;  became  co-pastor  there  with  Edward 
Edmonds,  1820 ;  was  elected  pastor  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Edmonds 
in  1822,  and  retained  the  pastorate  until  1846 ;  spent  his  last  years 
in  retirement  at  Church  Hill,  Handsworth;  became  Elder  of 
Mount  Zion  Church,  Graham  Street;  and  died  on  the  15th  of 
November,  1857,  in  his  eighty-second  year. 

In  1803  he  married  Ann  Harwood,  born  1874,  daughter  of 
John  Harwood,  of  Birmingham.  In  Fuller’s  Life  of  Samuel 
Pearce,  her  first  pastor  and  spiritual  father,  Mrs.  Morgan  is 
mentioned  in  the  letters  at  the  end  of  the  book.  Her  family 
deserves  notice  on  another  occasion,  for  greatness  is  often  due 
to  the  mothers  of  families. 

After  1811,  when  Thomas  Morgan  had  broken  down  in 
health,  he  returned  from  Clifton  and  Cheltenham  and  settled 
down  to  the  life  of  a  farmer  on  a  little  estate  at  Moseley,  which 
he  retained  during  the  early  years  of  his  Bond  Street  lectureship. 
His  wife  opened  a  boarding  school  for  young  ladies  at  “  The 
Grove,”  as  the  estate  was  called,  and  among  her  pupils  were  the 
Misses  Franklin,  who  afterwards  for  a  long  course  of  years  were 
the  proprietors  and  conductors  of  a  large  and  most  successful 
similar  establishment  at  Coventry,  their  native  town,  where 
George  Eliot  was  a  pupil. 

Thomas  and  Ann  Morgan  had  two  daughters  and  five  sons, 
four  of  whom  played  some  part  in  denominational  affairs,  if 
not  in  national. 

I.  Thomas  Harwood  Morgan. 

Thomas  Harwood  Morgan,  their  eldest  son,  was  born  1811; 
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trained  as  a  doctor,  but  became  a  teacher;  entered  Stepney  Col¬ 
lege  1835 ;  settled  at  Boston,  Lines.,  1839 ;  afterwards  at  Stour¬ 
bridge;  spent  some  time  in  business;  married  Sarah  Adams, 
1845 ;  founded  in  1850  the  Birmingham  Scholastic  Institution 
for  the  Sons  of  Ministers,  at  Shireland  Hall,  where  George 
Newnes  was  educated  before  going  to  Silcoates;  went  to 
America,  with  family,  1867 ;  returned  in  1873  and  settled  at 
Harrow-on-the-Hill ;  and  afterwards  went  to  South  Hackney, 
where  he  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight. 

Sarah  Adams,  his  wife,  was  born  1816.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Thomas  Adams,  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  a  member 
successively  of  the  Baptist  churches  at  Charles  Street,  Leicester; 
and  Bond  Street,  Graham  Street,  and  the  Church  of  the 
Redeemer,  Hagley  Road,  all  of  Birmingham.  Of  the  twenty 
Elders  appointed  for  Graham  Street  in  1847,  seven  were  closely 
related,  Thomas  Morgan,  Thomas  Harwood  Morgan,  William 
Morgan,  Alfred  Fairfax  Morgan,  Thomas  Adams,  Thomas  Har¬ 
wood,  and  Josiah  Cox  Woodhill;  and  four  others  were  distantly 
related,  Samuel  Daniell,  Henry  N.  E.  McEnvoy,  and  William 
and  Robert  Welchman. 

The  mother  of  Sarah  Adams  was  Ann,  daughter  of  Enoch 
Butwell,  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Stratford-on-Avon. 
His  pedigree  was  'traced  from  one  of  William  the  Conqueror’s 
warriors  through  the  name  of  Colonel  Botwell  the  Ironside..  Ann 
Butwell’s  second  husband  was  James  Cox,  of  Stratford  and 
Birmingham,  a  direct  descendant  of  Colonel  Fairfax  of  the 
Parliamentary  Army.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Cox  founded  the 
Baptist  Church  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  and  were  honourably 
associated  with  it  unto  their  deaths. 

Mary  Adams,  the  aunt  of  Mrs.  T.  H.  Morgan,  married 
Thomas  Hamilton,  the  founder  and  head  of  the  publishing  firm 
of  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Company,  of  London,  from  whose 
establishment  issued  many  of  the  works  of  Robert  Hall,  Edward 
Irving,  Jay  of  Bath,  John  Angell  James,  and  Bradley  of  Clapham. 

Mrs.  T.  H.  Morgan’s  nephew,  Henry  Ogden  Adams,  married 
Emily  Eliza,  eldest  daughter  of  David  Alfred  Doudney,  D.D., 
Rector  of  St.  Luke’s,  Bedminster,  and  for  fifty-three  years  editor 
of  the  Gospel  Magazine  (the  oldest  of  religious  periodicals, 
founded  1766,  once  edited  by  Toplady),  also  the  founder  and 
editor  of  a  paper,  once  much  read,  called  Old  Jonathan. 

Harwood  Morgan,  son  of  T.  H.  Morgan,  married  Mary 
Starring,  whose  mother  was  a  direct  descendant  of  Roger 
Williams.  William  Adams  Morgan,  another  son,  married  Lizzie 
Dana  Hovey,  whose  father  was  a  deacon  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Chicago  and  the  man  to  whom  D.  L.  Moody  attributed 
his  early  religious  impressions  and  his  conversion.  It  was  for 
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William  Adams  Morgan  that  P.  P.  Bliss  (a  distant  connection) 
wrote  the  words  of  the  hymn,  “  Wonderful  words  of  life.” 

II.  William  Morgan. 

William  Morgan  was  the  third  son  of  Thomas  and  Ann 
Morgan.  He  was  born  1815;  trained  for  a  solicitor,  and 
became  Town  Clerk  of  Birmingham.  As  a  Temperance  advocate 
he  was  challenged  to  a  duel,  being  probably  the  last  man  of  our 
time  to  receive  such  a  letter.  With  George  Edmunds,  son  of 
the  Bond  Street  minister,  and  the  Sturge  family,  he  worked  for 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill.  He  had  his  goods  seized  in 
1834  for  non-payment  of  the  Church  Rate.  From  1833,  when 
William  Knibb  was  a  guest  in  his  father’s  house,  he  was  a  strong 
advocate  for  negro  emancipation,  and  later  was  the  friend  of  the 
venerable  Thomas  Clarkson.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Opium  Traffic;  was  solicitor 
to  the  committee  that  destroyed  the  Bible  Printing  monopoly  of 
the  Universities  and  the  Royal  Printers,  and  so  pioneered  cheap 
Bibles ;  was  honorary  secretary  of  the  National  Complete  Suffrage 
Association;  assisted  Davenport  Hill  and  Mary  Carpenter  in 
the  establishment  of  the  first  Industrial  and  Reformatory  schools ; 
and  helped  in  the  relief  of  the  distress  in  Ireland  in  1^7. 

William  and  his  brothers  in  1845  helped  Joseph  Sturge 
conduct  the  first  party  of  Sunday-school  scholars  and  teachers, 
numbering  4,561,  on  an  excursion  from  Birmingham  to  Derby, 
on  the  then  recently  opened  Midland  Railway. 

In  the  year  1837,  William  Middlemore  and  William  Morgan 
founded  the  Birmingham  Baptist  Union,  for  the  erection  of  new 
places  of  worship  in  and  about  the  town.  The  labours  of  this 
Society,  which  began  with  the  erection  of  Heneage  Street  Chapel, 
were  continued  for  many  years.  In  its  first  fifty  years  it 
augmented  the  Baptist  Churches,  and  buildings,  by  thirty.  In  the 
year  of  its  foundation  Birmingham  had  only  five  Baptist  chapels. 
Perhaps  the  one  they  did  not  build  was  the  most  remarkable  of 
their  work.  In  Bradford  Street  was  an  edifice  known  as  Ryan’s 
Amphitheatre.  This  they  adapted  as  a  chapel,  known  for  years 
as  the  “  Circus  Chapel,”  and  in  it  was  gathered,  under  Dr. 
Landels,  a  congregation  from  which  came  the  Wycliffe  Church  of 
Bristol  Road,  the  pastor  of  which  was  for  many  years  J.  Jenkyn 
Brown. 

In  1866  William  Morgan  went  to  Jamaica  in  his  professional 
capacity,  at  the  instance  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery 
Society.  Whilst  there  he  worked  with  Sir  Henry  Stocks,  Russell 
Gurney,  the  Recorder  of  London,  and  J.  B.  Maule,  the  Recorder 
of  Leeds,  who  then  formed  the  Royal  Commission  of  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  Governor  Eyre.  In  the  course  of  the  investi- 
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gations  at  Manchioneal,  William  Morgan  and  Russell  Gurney 
became  intimate,  and  found  they  had  the  same  denominational 
sympathies,  for  Gurney  was  the  son  of  Baron  Gurney,  a  deacon 
at  Maze  Pond,  and  a  nephew  of  William  Brodie  Gurney,  the  well- 
known  shorthand  writer  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society. 

William  Morgan  married,  in  1841,  Henrietta  Barnard,  grand¬ 
daughter  of  William  Barnard,  of  Frampton,  thus  linking  the 
Morgans  with  the  Fryers,  Qarks,  Barretts,  Clutterbucks,  Samp¬ 
sons,  Brocks,  Bishops,  and  the  Thomas  and  Bliss  families.  John 
Heskins,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Barnards,  had  a  long  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Baptist  Church  at  Nailsworth.  He  married  a 
Mary  Bliss,  and  their  son,  John,  married  Sophia,  the  daughter 
of  Benjamin  Francis,  pastor  at  Nailsworth  for  forty- two  years, 
and  a  hymn-writer  whose  work  was  then  well  known.  An 
apprentice  of  John  Heskins  was  the  son  of  Benjamin  Beddome, 
of  Bourton-on-the-Water,  author  of  “  Grace,  ’tis  a  charming 
sound,”  and  other  hymns.  The  sister  of  John  Heskins  married 
Edward  Barnard,  father  of  Mrs.  William  Morgan. 

HI.  Henry  Morgan. 

Henry  Morgan,  fourth  son  of  Thomas  and  Ann  Morgan, 
was  born  in  1818,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  became  the  private 
secretary  to  Captain  (afterwards  Admiral)  Moorson,  R.N.,  the 
then  secretary  of  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway.  Henry 
Morgan  himself  became  secretary  to  several  lines,  the  Birmingham 
Extension  and  the  Stour  Valley,  the  northern  section  of  the 
London  and  North  Western,  and  the  Oldham  and  Guide  Bridge 
Railway.  He  retired  in  1880,  and  died  fourteen  years  later.  Mr. 
Morgan  was  a  very  strong  Temperance  advocate,  both  in  example 
and  authorship. 

He  married,  in  1848,  at  the  Baptist  Chapel,  Scarborough, 
Hannah  Livett,  who  came  of  a  Bristol  family,  connected  through 
many  generations  with  Broadmead  Chapel.  Hannah’s  paternal 
grandfather,  Andrew  Livett,  was  married  in  an  orange-coloured 
suit,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  man  in  Bristol  who  carried 
an  umbrella.  One  of  her  cousins  married  into  the  family  of  the 
Tucketts,  lineal  descendants  of  the  Earls  of  Kildare,  now  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  Duke  of  Leinster. 

Through  Mrs.  Henry  Morgan  the  family  also  became  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Baynes.  Of  these,  Thomas  Spencer  Baynes 
became  Professor  of  Logic  and  Moral  Philosophy  at  St.  Andrews, 
and  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica;  John 
Ash  Baynes  became  secretary  of  the  Central  India  Railway  and  a 
director  of  the  L.M.S. ;  Robert  Hall  Baynes  became  a  Canon; 
William  Wilberforce  Baynes  became  secretary  to  the  Star  Insur- 
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ance  Company;  Alfred  Henry  Baynes  became  the  able  and 
zealous  secretary  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society;  and  a  son, 
Hamilton  Baynes,  became  Bishop  of  Natal,  and  is  now  renewing 
the  connection  with  Birmingham  as  Assistant  Bishop  there. 

IV.  Alfred  Fairfax  Morgan. 

Alfred  Fairfax  Morgan,  F.R.G.S.,  was  the  fifth  son  of 
Thomas  and  Ann  Morgan.  Like  his  brother  William,  he  was  a 
great  traveller,  and  Thomas  Cook  acknowledged  he  owed  the 
inspiration  of  his  career  from  these  brothers.  Alfred  was  also 
a  solicitor.  .As  a  delegate  of  the  Peace  Conference  he  went  to 
Geneva,  Chicago,  Antwerp,  and  other  places.  Whilst  at  Birken¬ 
head  he  attended  the  ministry  of  Samuel  Harris  Booth,  afterwards 
the  secretary  of  the  Baptist  Union.  He  was  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  National  Liberal  Club.  He  was  bom  in  1823, 
and  died  in  1903,  at  Leamington. 

He  married,  in  1858,  Sophia  Fowler  Woodhill,  daughter  of 
Josiah  Cox  Woodhill,  deacon  at  Bond  Street,  and  afterwards 
elder  at  Graham  Street.  Sophia  F.  Woodhill  connected  the 
Morgans  with  the  Hodgson,  .Fowler,  Crosswell,  Lillington, 
Davies,  Naden,  and  Bott  families.  Edward  Blakemore,  great¬ 
grandfather  of  Sophia,  joined  them  with  the  Butler,  Michell, 
and  Pearce  families.  His  wife  was  a  Mary  Jarvis,  a  descendant 
of  the  celebrated  Admiral,  Lord  St.  Vincent.  The  Blakemores 
were  members  of  Cannon  Street,  and  fully  shared  in  the 
enthusiasm  of  Samuel  Pearce,  in  1794,  at  the  formation  and 
support  of  the  B.M.S. 

Martha  Blakemore,  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  and  Mary, 
married  William  Henry  Pearce,  son  of  Samuel,  and  with  her 
husband  lived  for  some  time  at  Serampore,  with  Carey,  Marsh- 
man,  and  Ward.  She  afterwards  married  Dr.  Yates,  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  William  Carey.  Another  daughter,  Mary,  became  the 
wife  of  Dr.  Johns,  the  medical  colleague  of  the  Serampore  trio, 
Hannah  Carey  Blakemore  married  Edwin  Abraham  Butler.  Their 
daughter,  Martha,  married  John  Michell.  Their  daughter, 
Rachel,  married  Ernest  Alfred  Morgan,  son  of  A.  F.  Morgan. 

A  cousin  of  Mrs.  A.  F.  Morgan  was  Anne  Blakemore,  who 
married  Richard  Heath,  author  of  Edgar  Quinet,  the  History  of 
the  Anabaptists,  and  other  works  that  give  evidence  of  the  ad¬ 
vanced  political  views  he  had  adopted  during  his  many  years 
residence  in  France.  Another  cousin,  Fanny  Davies,  was  a 
pianist  of  more  than  usual  ability,  and  was  as  highly  esteemed  by 
her  friends  for  her  intellectual  endowments  and  many  excellent 
social  qualities  as  in  public  life  she  was  appreciated  for  her  great 
artistic  attainments.  She  was  a  great  favourite,  as  a  musician,  of 
Queen  Victoria.  Another  cousin  was  Constance  Caroline 
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Woodhill  Naden  (1857-89),  who  was  included  in  Mrs.  Sharp’s 
Women  Poets  of  the  Victorian  Era.  Although  young,  Miss 
Naden  was  both  a  scientist  and  philosopher,  and  her  early  death 
cut  short  a  career  that  promised  much  of  the  same  power  as  that 
of  George  Eliot  in  psychology,  and  as  that  of  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  in  the  subtle  blending  of  philosophy  and  science 
with  the  graces  of  poesy. 

Miss  Naden's  grandfather  married  one  of  three  sisters  whose 
name  was  Field.  Another  married  John  Hillyard,  rector  of 
Ingestre,  Staffordshire.  Mrs.  Hillyard,  after  becoming  a  widow, 
although  she  inherited  a  third  of  the  estate  of  her  uncle,  John 
Bott,  lived  in  a  very  retired  and  simple  manner.  In  her  old  age 
she  wrote  to  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  to  whom  she  was  a  complete 
stranger,  offering  to  make  a  contribution  to  found  an  orphanage, 
and  asking  him  to  come  and  see  her.  Mr.  Spurgeon  went,  taking 
William  Higgs  with  him.  When  he  saw  the  unpretentious  resid¬ 
ence,  he  said  that  he  was  sure  there  had  been  a  mistake  in  writing 
down  the  amount  of  the  intended  donation,  and  suggested  that  it 
should  read  £200.  That  sum  was  therefore  mentioned  by  him 
to  the  lady  interrogatively.  “  Two  hundred  pounds !  ”  said  the 
dear  old  lady,  who  had  been  saving  up  her  wealth  for  some 
worthy  purpose,  and  had  large  ideas  of  that  purpose,  “  Did  I 
say  two  hundred  pounds?  I  mean  to  give  twenty  thousand 
pounds!”  And  she  did.  It  represented  the  bulk  of  her  fortune. 
Mr.  Spurgeon  and  his  friend  were  entrusted  with  securities  for 
that  large  amount,  which  they  took  back  to  London  with  them 
then  and  there,  and  soon  after  “  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  Orphanage  ” 
was  founded. 

F.  W.  BUTT-THOMPSON. 


Rehoboth  and  Radium. 

JUST  below  the  lantern  light  on  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse, 
erected  on  the  sea-worn  and  dangerous  rocky  coast  off 
Plymouth  are  carved  the  following  words :  “To  give  light 
and  to  save  life  ” ;  powerful  and  truthful  words,  suitable  to  the 
purposes  for  which  the  lighthouse  was  constructed. 

In  no  less  degree  are  these  words  applicable  to  the  two  build¬ 
ings — one  on  the  site  of  the  other — which  within  the  past  150 
years,  have  been  erected  on  a  piece  of  land  in  Riding  House 
Street,  Regent  Street,  London. 

In  the  early  years  of  last  century  the  place  of  worship  of 
the  Baptist  worthies,  and  known  as  Rehoboth  Chapel,  here  stood, 
and  the  cause  was  under  a  faithful  and  devoted  servant  of  the 
Lord,  the  Rev.  John  Wigmore. 

The  theolog)"^  taught  in  those  days  may  be  found  in  one  of 
the  hymn-books  then  in  use  in  the  chapel,  Gadsby’s  Selection, 
Hart’s,  and  Philpot’s.  Mr.  Wigmore,  however,  compiled  a  selec¬ 
tion,  including  some  of  his  own  compositions,  known  as  IVtg- 
more’s  Hymns,  which  also  was  used;  the  first  hymn  was  in  the 
form  of  an  acrostic  upon  his  name. 

The  choir  was  of  men’s  voices,  led  by  a  Mr.  Ferris,  who,  on 
his  retirement  from  the  chapel  and  business,  went  to  live  in 
Hampshire.  The  tunes  were  set  by  him  with  the  aid  of  a  pitch- 
pipe,  such  as  may  still  be  heard  in  similar  chapels.  The  singers 
were  seated  just  below  the  pulpit,  on  removable  boards  which 
covered  the  Baptistry,  and  their  hymn-books  rested  on  a  three- 
sided  sloping  desk  as  a  music-stand.  The  chapel  had  a  gallerj^ 
with  the  pulpit  at  the  rear  end,  facing  eastward. 

Mr.  George  Rudler  (1800-1876)  was  one  of  the  deacons 
for  some  quarter  of  a  century,  ending  1872.  He  kept  a  commer¬ 
cial  and  classical  school,  known  as  the  Foley  Street  Academy. 
It  is  believed  that  amongst  his  scholars  was  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti,  who  received  instruction  there  from  the  autumn  of  1836 
to  the  summer  of  1837. 

One  of  Mr.  Rudler’s  sons,  Frederick  William,  an  eminent 
geologist,  was  Professor  of  Natural  Science  from  1875  till  1880 
in  the  University  College  of  Wales,  Aberystwyth,  and  subse¬ 
quently  for  many  years  curator  of  the  Museum  of  Practical 
Geology  in  Jermyn  Street ;  President  of  the  Royal  Anthropologi- 
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cal  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  in  1903  a  Com¬ 
panion  of  the  Imperial  Service  Order. 

But  to  return  to  our  Baptist  worthy,  the  Rev.  John  Wigmore. 
Born  in  humble  life  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
he  worked  as  a  lad  in  the  coal  mining  industry,  and  the  writer 
of  this  article,  then  a  child  of  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  well 
remembers  hearing  the  minister,  with  deep  emotion  in  his  voice, 
narrate  to  his  congregation  the  horrors  which  he  endured  when, 
as  a  lad,  he  listened  to  the  terrifying  religious  teaching  of  the  time. 
He  was  a  man  of  benevolent,  loving,  and  patient  temperament, 
and  the  religion  of  terrorism  was  uncongenial  to  his  affectionate 
nature. 

He  could  be  emphatic  in  his  preaching,  and  on  one  occasion 
at  a  morning  service,  letting  his  hand  fall  somewhat  heavily  on 
the  pulpit  desk,  one  of  the  gas-lamp  globes — not  having  been 
firmly  secured  into  its  holder,  was  so  shaken  as  to  fall  on  to  the 
floor,  and  was  of  course  broken  to  pieces — much  to  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  the  younger  portion  of  the  congregation. 

One  evening,  on  holding  a  baptismal  service,  Mr.  Wig- 
more,  during  his  sermon,  remarked,  “  Do  you  not  think  the 
service  of  baptism  a  beautiful  sight?”  and  an  aged  member  of 
the  congregation  seated  in  the  gallery  and  wearing  a  large  white 
cravat,  responded,  “  Yes,  it  is  a  beautiful  service.” 

The  site  of  the  chapel  was  not  large,  and  no  Sunday  school 
was  attached  to  it.  As  children  we  had  to  attend  the  Sunday 
school  at  Keppel  Street  Baptist  Chapel,  under  the  care  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Milner.  From  1860  onwards,  Mr.  R.  Tallack  was  the 
superintendent,  Mr.  S.  Toone,  Mr.  Squirrel,  Mr.  R.  H.  Parker, 
were  amongst  the  teachers ;  and  it  was  a  great  day  when,  perhaps 
twice  or  three  times  in  the  year,  a  letter  from  the  Baptist  mis¬ 
sionary  in  India,  and  named  Guyanoba  Powar,  was  read  aloud  to 
us  from  the  superintendent's  desk.  Another  interesting  occasion 
was  when  a  Mr.  Cooper,  a  chemist  in  the  Seven  Dials,  came  and 
delivered  us  afternoon  addresses.  He  was  always  a  favourite. 

Those  were  the  days  when  Rehoboth  Chapel  was  as  a  light¬ 
house  to  shed  light — the  light  of  truth  and  of  the  gospel — and  to 
save  life — the  life  of  the  soul.  And  faithfully  did  its  dear 
minister,  John  Wigmore,  display  that  light  in  all  clearness,  to 
the  fulness  of  his  power. 

Men  and  buildings  serve  their  purpose — “  they  have  their 
day  and  cease  to  be.”  And  so  with  Rehoboth  Chapel.  It’s  work 
of  diffusing  the  spiritual  light  for  the  soul’s  salvation  gave  place 
in  the  year  1911,  under  the  progress  and  development  of  science, 
to  the  diffusion  of  a  new  light,  transmuted  under  nature’s  laws, 
in  the  cause  of  and  for  the  promotion  of  human  comfort  in  the 
alleviation  of  bodily  suffering;  the  Radium  Institute  was  then 
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built  upon  the  site  where  formerly  stood  Rehoboth  Chapel. 
Radium,  a  beneficent  element,  one  of  the  products  of  the  forces 
of  nature — a  provision  which  the  thoughtful  mind  cannot  but 
regard  as  the  outcome  of  part  of  the  blessings  for  mankind,  and 
an  emanation  from  the  wonders  and  powers  of  Nature’s  God,  the 
great  almighty  Creator  of  the  universe. 

.\s  in  former  days  the  Rev.  John  Wigmore  so  faithfully 
taught  us  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  love  of  our  almighty  Father 
for  His  erring  children — and  that  the  only  limit  to  that  love  is 
the  deliberate  wilfulness  of  closing  our  eyes  to  see  and  our  hearts 
to  receive  that  love  and  His  forgiveness  consequent  upon  repent¬ 
ance — that  the  divine  love  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son,  and 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart  of  man  are  boundless 
save  for  that  limit.  So  with  the  progress  of  science,  we  are 
learning  from  thei  teaching  by  radium  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
amount  of  energy  in  the  world  available  to  support  life — only 
there  is  a  limit  imposed  by  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  on  our 
ability  to  recognize  and  to  use  it. 

The  knowledge  of  the  truth,  as  revealed  by  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  knowledge  revealed  by  a  study  of  radium,  are  the  brother 
and  sister  in  religion  and  science,  and  it  is  more  than  a  coincidence 
that  the  passing  of  Rehoboth  Baptist  Chapel  is  amply  satisfied 
by  the  erection  on  its  site  of  the  Radium  Institute ;  for  the  divine 
purpose  of  each  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words,  “  To  give  light 
and  to  save  life.” 

STEPHEN  GEORGE  RUDLER. 


Hawkshead. 


Pastoral  Visitation. 

“  DASTORAL  relationship  ”  might  be  better — the  shepherd 

X  caring  for  the  needs  of  the  flock.  The  pastor  is  the 
shepherd ;  we  know  it  with  our  intellect,  but  we  forget  it  in  our 
hearts.  But  the  word  “  shepherd  ”  always  reminds  us  of  “  the 
Good  Shepherd,”  who  laid  down  His  life  for  the  sheep,  and  it 
helps  us  to  realise  that  our  ministry  is  a  continuation  of  His. 
“  As  My  Father  hath  sent  Me,  even  so  send  I  you.”  We  often 
hear  it  said,  “  He  is  a  good  pastor  but  no  preacher,”  or  “  A  good 
preacher  but  no  pastor.”  The  true  minister  is  both.  Feeding 
the  flock  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the  shepherd’s  work. 

When  Mr.  Spurgeon  read  to  us  John  xxi.  15-18,  he  drew  our 
attention  to  the  Revised  Version.  Twice  Jesus  said  “  feed,”  once 
He  said  “  tend,”  and  Mr.  Spurgeon  added,  “  That  is  the  right 
proportion — twice  the  importance  of  feeding  to  tending.  If 
you  don’t  feed  them  on  Sunday  they  won’t  want  to  see  you  during 
the  week.”  But  feeding  and  tending  are  both  included  in 
shepherding.  If 

.  .  .  the  hungry  sheep  look  up  and  are  not  fed, 
the  tending  will  be  of  no  avail.  Mr.  Spurgeon  was  accustomed  to 
say,  “  Tie  them  by  the  teeth.” 

The  minister  is  both  an  evangelist  and  a  pastor.  Peter  was 
called  “  to  catch  men  ”  (Luke  v.  10),  and  also  received  the  charge 
“  Feed  My  lambs,  tend  My  sheep,  feed  My  sheep.”  We  are  not 
called  simply  to  preach — we  are  called  to  save.  “  Your  business,” 
said  John  Wesley,  “  is  not  to  preach  so  many  times  and  to  take 
care  of  this  or  that  society,  but  to  save  as  many  souls  as  you  can.” 
An  evangelist  first,  last,  always,  and  in  everything,  always  keeping 
the  one  end  in  view — to  bring  men  to  God.  And  to  Peter  also 
was  given  the  charge  to  feed  and  tend  the  sheep.  No  suggestion 
of  failure.  “  Lovest  thou  Me?”  asked  the  Master,  and  to  the 
one  who  could  answer,  “  Yea,  Lord,  Thou  knowest  all  things, 
Thou  knowest  that  I  love  Thee,”  Jesus  entrusted  His  sheep. 
Doddridge  asks : 

Is  there  a  lamb  in  all  Thy  flock 
I  would  disdain  to  feed? 

I  would  rather  ask.  Is  there  one  I  might  be  privileged  to  feed? 
And  Jesus  answers,  Only  to  those  who  love  Me  is  the  sacred 
charge  given. 

And  love  is  the  condition  of  success.  These  are  my  Lord’s 
sheep.  I  might  be  careless  if  they  were  mine.  But  they  are  His. 
We  may  not  be  able  to  keep  all.  The  Master  Himself  lost  one, 
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and  the  minister  may  not  be  blameworthy  because  he  does  not 
keep  all.  But  if  he  loves  he  will  endeavour  to  do  so.  No 
sacrifice  will  be  too  great. 

And  none  of  the  ransomed  ever  knew 
How  deep  were  the  waters  crossed, 

Or  how  dark  was  the  night  that  the  Lord  passed  through 
Ere  He  found  the  sheep  that  was  lost. 

We  think  of  Paul  as  the  greatest  of  the  apostles.  Do  we  think 
of  him  as  the  greatest  of  all  the  pastors?  How  he  loved!  Great 
in  intellect,  he  was  greater  in  heart.  Col.  ii.  1  (Dr.  Moffatt)  :  “  I 
want  you  to  understand  my  deep  concern  for  you  and  for  those 
at  Laodicea,  for  all  who  have  never  seen  my  face,  that  ye  may 
learn  to  know  the  open  secret  of  God  the  Father  of  Christ,  in 
whom  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  lie  hidden.” 
And  to  the  Ephesian  elders  (Acts  xx.  31)  :  “  Remember  how  for 
three  whole  years  I  never  ceased  night  and  day  to  watch  over 
each  one  of  you  with  tears.”  "Each  one  of  you.”  No  excuse 
for  lack  of  time.  The  apostle  who  had  the  care  of  all  the  churches 
never  neglected  the  individual. 

The  last  sentence  we  can  trace  to  the  pen  of  St.  John  is  “  Salute 
the  friends  by  name,”  and  the  last  letter  of  Paul  closes  with  a 
paragraph  which  reveals  his  love  for  each  member  of  the  house¬ 
hold  of  God :  “  Salute  Prisca  and  Aquila,”  etc.  And  when 
Jesus  came  back  from  the  grave  He  appeared  first  to  Mar}' 
Magdalene,  then  to  Peter,  and  next  Lord’s  day  to  Thomas.  He 
manifested  Himself  to  the  disciples  as  a  body,  but  He  also 
appeared  to  the  ones  and  twos  to  recover  them  from  doubt  and 
despair,  and  assure  them  of  His  love  and  trust. 

I  know  it  is  difficult.  It  is  harder  to  speak  to  an  individual 
than  to  a  congregation.  The  fear  of  man  is  much  more  subtle 
than  the  fear  of  men. 

It  was  a  noble  type  of  courage  which  inspired  Paul  to  “  fight 
with  beasts  at  Ephesus,”  but  it  was  a  nobler  courage  with  which 
he  confronted  the  Apostle  Peter  when  he  “  withstood  him  to  the 
face  because  he  was  to  be  blamed.” 

But  the  obligation  is  laid  upon  us,  and  we  cannot  neglect  it 
without  imperilling  the  health  and  welfare  of  immortal  souls 
and  without  destroying  our  own  peace  as  shepherds  of  Christ’s 
flock.  Dr.  Whyte  wrote  to  one  of  his  assistants :  “  Never  fall 
behind  with  your  pastoral  work,  the  remorse  is  indescribable.” 
Certainly  he  never  did.  Nor  Dr.  Clifford,  nor  Dr.  Jowett.  Dr. 
Jowett  says :  “  I  remember  the  first  battle  royal  I  had  with  the 
temptation.”  But  he  fought  and  won,  and  saved  one  who  was 
“  giving  way  to  drink  ”  from  “  the  horrible  pit  and  the  miry 
clay.” 

As  to  method — I  fear  I  am  no  guide.  Mere  visitation  of  the 
18 
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people  may  be  a  pathetic  waste  of  time.  Mr.  Collier  writes :  j 

I  found  the  people  wished  me  to  call  for  tea  and  gossip,  and  I 
would  rather  break  stones  than  dance  attendance  on  people  of 
that  sort.”  But  he  did  visit.  One  of  his  colleagues  wrote  :  “  He  | 
gave  scores  of  people  the  feeling  that  he  was  as  much  interested 
in  them  as  if  there  were  no  other  people  in  the  world.  He  cared 
for  his  people.  His  one  mission  in  life  was  to  save  and  keep,  and 
love  never  faileth.”  I  knew  Dr.  Clifford  as  well  as  most,  and  I 
can  honestly  say  I  never  knew  him  to  fail  in  anything.  Certainly 
not  as  a  brother,  and  not  as  a  pastor.  Dr.  Jones  said :  “  This 
Cromwell  of  the  Free  Churches  would  bring  with  him  into  the 
sick  room  an  atmosphere  of  green  pastures  and  still  waters.” 

And  the  value  of  the  visit  all  depends  on  the  visitor.  Ian 
Maclaren  said  that  when  Henry  Drummond  entered  a  room  it 
seemed  as  though  the  temperature  was  changed.  Paul  said  of 
Onesiphorus  :  “  He  oft  refreshed  me.”  How  many  could  have 
said  that  of  Paul !  But  Paul  himself  needed  to  be  refreshed. 

The  Christian  life  is  not  easy.  It  is  hard.  Even  the  strongest 
needs  the  help  of  his  brethren.  Ian  Maclaren  says  :  ”  The  chief 
end  of  preaching  is  comfort.  Never  can  I  forget  what  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  scholar  who  used  to  sit  in  my  church  said  to  me ; 

‘  Your  best  work  in  the  pulpit  has  been  to  put  heart  into  men  for 
the  coming  week.’  ”  Dean  Stanley  said  of  Canon  Kingsley : 

“  His  ministry  at  Westminster  has  only  been  for  two  brief  years, 
but  he  has  left  a  glow  upon  our  hearts  like  the  after-glow  upon 
the  mountains.”  If  I  had  a  testimony  like  that  I  would  feel  I 
had  walked  with  God.  Every  minister  has  found  that  it  is  better 
to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning  than  the  house  of  feasting.  As 
Bums  says : 

There’s  wit  there  you’ll  get  there, 

You’ll  find  no  other  where. 

It  has  often  proved  the  minister’s  best  academy.  Fellowship 
with  the  people  in  failure,  in  sorrow,  and  suffering  has  often 
made  the  preacher.  Dr.  Jowett  says :  “  It’s  a  blessed  calling, 
frowning  with  difficulty,  beset  with  disappointments,  but  its  real 
rewards  are  sweeter  than  honey  and  the  honeycomb.  There  is 
no  joy  on  earth  comparable  to  his  who  has  gone  out  with  the 
Great  Shepherd,  striding  over  the  exposed  mountain  and  through 
deep  valleys  of  dark  shadow,  seeking  His  sheep  that  was  lost; 
no  joy,  I  say,  comparable  to  His  when  the  sheep  is  found  and  the 
Shepherd  lays  it  on  His  shoulder  and  carries  it  home  to  the  fold. 

‘  Rejoice  with  Me,  for  I  have  found  My  sheep  which  was  lost.’ 

And  everyone  who  has  shared  in  the  toil  of  the  seeking  shall 
also  share  in  the  joy  of  the  finding.  Partakers  of  the  sufferings, 
we  shall  also  be  partakers  of  the  glory.  We  shall  assuredly 
‘  enter  into  the  joy  ’  of  our  Lord.”  JOHN  WILSON. 
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from  an  American  Point  of  View. 

I. 

There  is  much  talking  and  writing  of  “  world-vision,”  but 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  outside  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  our  people,  including  leaders  and  close  students  of  the  work  of 
missions,  no  one  has  really  had  any  deep  sense  of  a  world 
responsibility,  and  comparatively  few  have  had  any  real  world- 
vision.  But  the  events  especially  of  the  last  ten  years  have  not 
only  brought  America  into  contact  with  Europe  as  never  before, 
but  have  awakened  all  nations  to  a  new  realisation  of  the 
mutuality  of  concern  in  each  others’  affairs  that  is  forced  upon  all 
by  the  complex  interrelationships  that  have  grown  up  among  them 
since  the  dawn  of  the  modern  eri  of  rapid  and  easy  communica¬ 
tions.  Furthermore,  it  is  coming  to  be  more  and  more  widely 
realised  that  unless  these  relationships  are  somehow  regulated 
along  different  lines  from  those  which  international  diplomacy  has 
previously  known,  civilization  is  in  serious  and  almost  certain 
danger  of  going  on  the  rocks. 

It  has  been  often  enough  stated  that  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
is  the  one  principle  or  force  sufficient  to  regulate  all  kinds  of 
human  relationships,  including  international  and  interracial 
relations.  But  the  Gospel  must  first  of  all  become  operative 
through  human  lives,  become  embodied  in  positive  human  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  establishment  of  righteousness,  justice,  freedom, 
and  mutual  helpfulness  among  men.  And  the  plain  truth  of  the 
matter,  as  most  intelligent  Christians  are  now  willing  to  admit,  is 
that  a  large  part  of  what  is  called  Christianity  to-day  is  but  such 
a  poor  mixture  of  original  Christianity  and  selfishness,  that  it  is 
entirely  ineffective  under  modern  conditions. 

When  it  is  realised  that  the  Baptists  represent  one  of  the 
very  few  religious  bodies  with  really  very  considerable  inter¬ 
national  ties  which  have  not  compromised  the  principles  of  Chris  ¬ 
tianity  for  the  sake  of  political  advantage  or  of  obtaining  an 
enormous  number  of  adherents,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  it  is  not 
merely  a  question  of  opportunity,  but  actually  of  a  tremendous 
world-responsibility  that  faces  us  to-day.  To-morrow  Japan  will 
in  all  probability  find  itself  strong  enough  to  demand  of  the  white 
nations  a  fair  consideration  of  what  it  counts  as,  its  national 
rights.  By  the  following  day  China  may  be  strong  enough  and 
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active  enough  to  stand  with  Japan  and  any  other  darker  races 
she  may  be  able  to  enlist,  against  the  continuance  of  white 
domination. 

Fortunately,  these  issues,  while  demanding  study  and  the 
taking  of  all  possible  anticipatory  measures,  may  be  left  for  the 
future  to  settle  finally.  What  cannot  be  left  for  to-morrow 
however,  but  must  be  solved  to-day,  is  the  question  of  Europe. 
As  Europe  is  the  birthplace  of  modem  civilization,  so  it  is  here 
that  it  seems  to  be,  if  not  on  the  decline  from  great  age,  at  any 
rate  suffering  from  a  terrible  and  dangerous  malady,  the  effects 
of  which  are  seriously  felt  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Europe  is 
the  chief  source  of  the  poison  in  the  blood  of  the  entire  modem 
world.  It  is  not  merely  that  it  contains  gun- factories  and  aero¬ 
nautical  laboratories  in  proportion  to  the  high  degree  of  its 
industrial  development :  but  the  multiplying  of  goods,  of  capital, 
has  given  occasion  to  the  rise  of  jealousy  among  the  various 
individual  nations.  And  increased  communication  and  inter¬ 
course  have  not  only  caused  a  heightening  of  the  friction  between 
various  peoples,  but  have  invited  the  belligerantly-inclined  to 
unprecedented  military  activity,  by  increasing  the  possibilities 
for  the  movement  of  armies.  And  science  has  added  still  further 
fascination  to  Warfare,  until  Europe  especially  threatens  to 
plunge  itself  to  destruction  in  a  last  orgy  of  internecine  strife, 
unless  the  fundamental  conditions  of  jealousy  and  suspicion  can 
be  somehow  changed.  And  since  these  are  passions  of  mutuality, 
each  individual  nation  seems  to  be  helpless  in  the  face  of  such  a 
situation. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  in  history  when  so  many  people 
lived  so  comfortably,  enjoying  the  blessings  of  well-built  and  well- 
furnished  homes,  plentiful  supplies  of  food,  many  of  which  would 
have  delighted  royalty  a  century  or  so  ago,  sanitary  protection 
and  medical  aid  such  as  science  never  even  dreamed  of  a  few 
generations  back,  rapid  and  cheap  transportation  and  loco¬ 
motion  ;  means  of  audible  and  other  communication  over  any  sort 
of  distance,  from  that  of  an  adjoining  room  up  to  half  the  earth’s 
circumference;  and  a  system  of  gathering  and  imparting 
information  that  is  infinite,  because  it  is  increasing  not  merely 
every  day,  but  every  hour,  every  minute.  And  yet,  over  against 
this  there  never  was  a  time  before  when  one  nation  or  two  or 
three  nations  together  could  manufacture  enough  materials  and 
equipment  in  a  few  years’  time  to  wipe  an  entire  race  from  the 
face  of  the  globe,  much  less  when  any  man  dared  suggest  the 
idea  of  putting  such  a  possibility  into  practice.  And  yet,  there 
never  were  so  many  Bible  classes,  mission  study  circles,  bands  of 
voluntary  workers  and  institutions  for  the  training  of  professional 
workers  as  are  to  be  found  to-day  among  the  Protestant  religious 
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bodies  in  the  several  Anglo-Saxon  nations.  The  combination  of 
responsibility  and  opportunity  is  without  even  the  suggestion  of  a 
parallel  since  the  dawn  of  human  history. 

Not  merely  from  the  highest  philanthropic  and  evangelistic 
motives,  but  in  sheer  self-defence,  Americans  and  Britishers 
breakfast  or  dine  on  products  brought  from  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
work  or  study  in  well-lighted  and  well-equipped  buildings,  take 
the  country  air  on  any  favourable  day  in  speedy  motors,  or 
leave  the  din  of  the  city  at  the  end  of  the  working  day  by  quick 
trains  that  set  them  down  before  quiet  suburban  homes;  and 
not  only  these,  but  the  comparatively  poor  as  well,  all  but  a 
minority  of  whom  actually  live  under  conditions  in  many  respects 
better  than  those  enjoyed  by  the  nobility  of  two  centuries  ago  :  all 
must  be  made  to  realise  that  the  foundations  of  this  civilization 
have  been  so  shaken  that  nothing  short  of  a  mass  effort  involving 
not  simply  a  sharing  of  surpluses,  but  actually  lives  of  sacrifice  on 
the  part  of  the  present  generation,  can  save  the  structure  in  its 
integrity  for  the  next  generation.  But  they  must  be  made  to 
realise  not  only  that  their  own  highly  organised  system  for  the 
supplying  of  wholesome  foods  is  less  safe  for  every  year  while 
the  spectre  of  famine  stalks  across  Russian  plains  or  hovers  con¬ 
stantly  like  a  threatening  cloud  on  the  horizon;  that  western 
homes  are  less  safe  for  every  season  that  passes  and  sees  vast 
numbers  of  families  in  Poland  and  other  countries  living  in 
misery  in  dug-outs  and  other  places  scarcely  more  comfortable; 
and  that  civilization  itself  is  menaced  by  the  bitter  or  uneasy 
thoughts  that  flood  the  brains  of  uncounted  multitudes  of  politi¬ 
cally  and  economically  helpless  in  all  lands,  who,  stripped  to  the 
skin  and  bleeding  in  many  cases  from  the  blows  of  war,  groan 
under  the  burdens  of  poverty  and  of  cruelly  selfish  capitalistic 
systems.  Our  own  people  must  be  made  to  understand  further 
that  the  necessary  financial  means  are  in  their  hands.  They  must 
be  brought  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  fields  of  philanthropic, 
humanitarian,  and  Christian  service  open  to-day  offer  for  their 
sons  and  daughters  not  merely  sources  of  unique  and  deep  satis¬ 
faction,  but  even  glory  of  a  kind  that  business  success  under 
conditions  of  merciless  competition,  notoriety  in  a  blase  society, 
or  even  mere  learning  and  travel  in  this  age  when  the  “  distance 
that  lends  enchantment  to  the  view  ”  has  been  annihilated  through 
the  power  of  steam,  electricity,  and  explosive  gas,  and  the  whole 
world  has  become  in  a  measure  commonplace — none  of  these,  or 
all,  can  give. 

This,  however,  will  be  little,  unless  they  hear  the  Christ  of  the 
New  Testament  and  the  God  of  the  prophets  calling  above  the 
storm  of  passionate  strivings  and  from  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
chorus  of  wailing  that  rolls  up  to  us  from  white  and  black,  yellow 
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and  brown;  from  Indian  forest  and  Russian  steppe;  from  the 
rugged  Balkans  and  the  populous  cities  of  central  and  eastern 
Europe. 

II. 

But  it  is  precisely  because  many  are  beginning  to  hear,  that  we 
can  have  hope  in  the  face  of  such  a  world  situation.  Since  the 
day  when  William  Carey,  by  dint  of  hard  labour  and  fervent 
pleading,  and  finally  after  offering  his  own  life  as  a  sacrifice, 
gathered  a  little  handful  of  interested  men  and  began  the  first 
amateur  effort  to  win  to  Christianity  an  utterly  strange  and  un¬ 
sympathetic  race;  a  movement  entirely  unique  in  history  has  swept 
around  the  world.  If  the  mass  evangelisation  of  imperial  Roman 
times  has  not  been  surpassed,  or  perhaps  even  equalled,  the 
planting  of  schools  and  various  training  institutions,  and  the 
establishing  of  the  new  churches  and  institutions  on  a  more  or 
less  firm  economic  basis  would  seem  to  promise  a  permanence 
for  the  present  movement  that  the  ancient  did  not  exhibit. 
Experiment  after  experiment  has  seemed  to  fail,  or  has  given 
meagre  results.  But  even  the  failures  of  consecrated  men  and 
women  have  pointed  the  way  to  success  in  subsequent  efforts. 
So  that  in  a  way  the  backward  peoples  may  be  said  to  have  served 
as  laboratory  materials  for  mission  workers  and  missionary 
statesmen,  in  discovering  the  great  fundamental  principles  which 
it  is  necessary  to  observe  in  any  evangelising  effort  among  foreign 
peoples,  and  in  working  out  a  new  technique  of  missionary 
methods. 

But  a  not  less  important  result,  it  seems  to  me,  of  the  past 
century  and  a  quarter’s  experience  is  the  re-discovery  of  the 
principle  that  the  Giospel  has  an  appeal  for  the  human  heart,  or 
conversely  the  heart  has  an  affinity,  so  to  speak,  for  the  Gospel 
and  the  saving  grace  of  God,  regardless  of  the  zone  or  continent 
where  it  is  found,  the  colour  of  the  skin  that  covers  it,  or  the 
degree  of  development  of  the  intellect  through  which  it  expresses 
itself.  And  along  with  this  also  has  gone  the  immeasurable 
widening  and  deepening  of  missionary  interest  among  the  Chris¬ 
tian  masses  of  various  sects  and  denominations.  And  lately 
especially  since  the  world  war  this  interest  has  crystallised  into 
various  great  missionary  and  philanthropic  movements,  which 
have  shown  that  modern  methods  of  oragnisation  can  be  applied 
to  such  efforts  with  a  degree  of  success  comparable  to  that  which 
they  have  given  in  other  lines  of  activity. 

Furthermore,  it  is  greatly  encouraging  to  see  that  two  great 
national  bodies  of  Methodists  and  Presbyterians  have  recently 
come  out  strongly  in  favour  of  positive  action  for  the  prevention 
of  war.  If  the  churches  should  organise  a  movement  to  prevent 
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future  wars,  somewhat  along  the  lines  of  the  mighty  prohibition 
movement,  it  might  turn  out  to  be  the  key  to  the  problem. 

Here,  therefore,  is  a  great  possible  field  for  service  for  the 
public  spirited  Christian;  but  the  enlisting  of  all  America  even 
in  a  struggle  along  political  lines  against  war  will  by  no  means 
be  sufficient  to  save  the  rest  of  the  world.  What  the  world  needs 
most  of  all  in  the  present  hour,  superficially  at  least,  is  the  paci¬ 
fying  of  those  nations  most  capable  of  making  war  in  dangerous 
areas,  and  at  the  same  time  most  nervous  over  their  respective 
positions.  And,  practically,  that  means  EUROPE.  Turkey  for 
the  time  being  is  satisfied,  and  Japan’s  hour  has  not  yet  come, 
as  I  have  already  intimated. 

Could  Baptists,  as  a  religious  body,  bring  influence  to  bear  that 
would  help  to  pacify  the  peoples  of  Europe?  At  least  it  is  worth 
while  counting  our  forces  and  taking  stock  of  our  resources.  We 
may  freely  affirm  that  the  peoples  of  Europe  are  rapidly  awaken¬ 
ing  to  the  seriousness  of  the  need  for  some  force  that  will 
counteract  each  other’s  warlike  passions;  and  furthermore  that 
there  is  an  openmindedness  toward  the  Gospel  in  its  simplicity  as 
received  and  taught  by  the  evangelical  churches  that  has  never 
been  observed  before.  With  the  sectarian  meeting  halls  and  even 
private  houses  where  metings  are  held — particularly  in  Russia, 
Roumania,  and  Hungary — crowded  every  week,  in  many  places  at 
every  service;  and  men  by  the  tens  of  thousands,  as  in  Russia, 
opening  their  hearts  to  the  personal  Christ;  and  such  a  cry  for 
the  printed  and  the  spoken  word  as  has  not  been  heard  in  centuries, 
it  appears  as  the  opportunity  of  the  age.  For,  in  the  next  place, 
the  Gospel  is  not  in  this  case  being  preached  to  people  of  such 
different  racial  characteristics,  habits  of  thought,  traditions  and 
religion,  that  it  must  be  drummed  into  their  ears  over  a  long 
period  of  time  before  they  accept  it  fully.  Of  the  ideals  of  the 
Gospel  they  know  much  already,  even  if  they  have  seen  these  so 
imperfectly  realised  in  the  lives  of  their  professors. 

Aside  from  the  religious  interest  of  the  situation  for  us,  we 
may  freely  declare  that  only  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  will  tame 
hostile  national  and  racial  passions,  and  cool  the  masses  of 
humanity  to  the  point  that  will  make  of  them  a  material  firm 
enough  to  bear  continuously  the  weight  of  a  competitively  organ¬ 
ised  industrial  civilisation. 

But  apart  from  this  direct  result  of  the  re-evangelisation  of 
Europe,  we  confidently  hope  that  the  new  and  active  churches 
among  the  comparatively  more  highly  cultured  European  peoples 
will  in  a  relatively  short  time,  as  soon  are  they  are  fairly  well 
established,  begin  to  co-operate  with  the  rest  of  us  in  the  evan¬ 
gelisation  of  the  backward  races.  And  this  result  will  all  the 
more  be  welcomed  because,  as  suggested  above,  within  another 
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generation  or  two  some  of  the  latter  may  be  expected  to  become 
dangerous  for  the  white  nations. 

III. 

For  no  country  in  Europe  will  a  large  number  of  foreign 
evangelists  or,  comparatively,  of  foreign  teachers  even,  be  needed. 
But  of  teachers  a  certain  number  will  be  needed,  and  also  of 
leaders  of  demonstration  groups  of  various  kinds. 

But  apart  from  purely  religious  work,  modem  Christianity  has 
worked  out  a  vast  system  of  humanitarian  and  philanthropic 
service  in  the  line  of  applied  Christianity.  And  now  the  way  is 
opening  up  for  sharing  our  highly  developed  medical  science  with 
its  abundant  facilities  for  reaching  the  masses,  with  the  im¬ 
poverished  and  suffering  peoples  of  Europe.  And  in  some  coun¬ 
tries  even  other  forms  of  social  service  might  find  favourable 
fields  for  development :  as,  for  instance,  organising  child-welfare 
centres,  conducting  agricultural  demonstration  stations,  organising 
native  efforts  for  the  struggle  against  alcoholism  and  the  com¬ 
batting  of  adult  illiteracy.  All  such  would,  in  fact,  be  especially 
valuable  in  proportion  as  they  drew  the  attention  and  enlisted  the 
efforts  of  devout. Christians  in  the  respective  countries,  in  the 
extension  of  such  work  through  native  organisations. 

Three  years  ago  a  Serbian  bishop,  Nicolai,  visited  America 
and  advocated  the  organisation  of  some  sort  of  effort 
to  give  a  number  of  demonstration  schools  for  Serbia.  His  plea 
was  that  the  peasantry,  which  has  not  lost  its  original  homely 
virtues,  should  be  educated  in  the  proper  atmosphere  and  along 
proper  lines  to  save  it  from  the  blighting  influence  of  the  currents 
of  cheap  materialistic  philosophy  which,  beginning  with  the  uni¬ 
versities,  had  ruined  Europe. 

The  great  mission  campaigns  in  America  have  called  forth  a 
host  of  idealistically-inclined  young  people.  Among  the 
churches  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention,  at  least  there  has 
begun  what  is  practically  a  mass  movement  in  the  direction  of 
interesting  and  training  them  in  various  kinds  of  Christian  service. 
Only  a  small  percentage  of  them  can  be  used  by  the  mission 
boards,  but  many  of  the  others  might  find  places  in  other  lines  of 
service,  such  as  I  have  suggested,  if  only  the  latter  could  be 
financed.  That  leads  me  to  say  that,  along  with  the  enlistment  of 
as  many  as  possible  of  the  older  generation  in  giving  liberally  for 
the  support  of  such  undertakings,  another  step  in  the  organising 
of  our  people  for  a  world  campaign  must  be  the  interesting  of  a 
great  number  of  intelligent  young  people  in  the  idea  of  conse¬ 
crating  their  business  ability,  their  earning  power  to  the  service 
of  Christ.  And  the  wider  the  range  of  Christian  service  we 
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undertake,  the  wider  will  become  the  circle  that  it  is  possible  to 
enlist  both  in  the  consecrating  of  self  for  personal  service  and  in 
the  contributing  of  means.  And,  it  need  not  be  added,  the 
stronger  the  appeal  of  Christianity  will  become  in  those  lands 
where  we  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  many  of  the  European  peoples  are  in 
a  more  or  less  plastic  condition  socially  and  otherwise  at  the 
present  moment,  there  is  an  exigency  in  the  situation  also  with 
respect  to  America.  The  latter  apparently  stands  on  the  threshold 
of  an  era  of  even  far  greater  industrial  and  economic  development 
than  that  which  she  has  already  attained.  The  people  of  her 
great  middle  class  are  beginning  to  step  out  of  the  circle  of  quiet 
provincial,  small  bourgeois  life,  with  its  atmosphere  of  comfort¬ 
able  prosperity  and  homely  content,  into  the  wider  circle  of  highly 
organised  commercialism,  with  its  international  connections  and 
interests.  And  no  one  can  claim  that  the  latter  is  inducive  to 
humble  Christian  devotion  or  to  the  living  of  a  life  of  personal 
service  to  God  and  humanity.  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  this 
moment  of  comfortable  prosperity,  while  the  old  traditions  of 
Americanism  and  Anglo-Saxon  Christianity  are  still  more  or  less 
treasured  by  the  greater  part  of  the  people,  is  THE  moment  of 
opportunity,  the  crucial  moment  in  the  life  of  the  Church  in 
America.  Given  a  great  and  worthy  task,  American  Christianity 
will  grow  mightily  in  strength,  and  may  develop  a  power  of  resist¬ 
ance  sufficient  to  break  the  strangle-hold  of  opportunistic 
materialism  upon  modern  civilisation. 

However,  as  large  as  we  may  make  our  programme  of  service 
in  European  and  other  countries,  we  cannot  possibly  make  use  of 
all  these  young  people  even  who  are  already  offering  themselves 
for  service,  and  even  this  wide  circle  in  turn  must  widen 
further  still,  as  with  the  extension  of  our  work  greater  and  greater 
numbers  are  interested.  But  there  is  plenty  to  do  at  home  among 
various  classes,  and  in  America  especially  among  negroes  and 
immigrants.  One  can  invest  his  talents  in  work  among 
Europeans  without  ever  setting  foot  on  European  soil.  We  now 
have  a  new  and  strict  immigration  law,  but  it  will  take  us  years 
to  Americanise  those  foreigners  we  already  have.  We  have 
settlement  houses  already,  but  what  we  need  is  more  settlement 
houses  whose  programme  and  whose  atmosphere  are  distinctly 
Christian.  We  need  more  night  schools  conducted  by  Americans 
whose  Americanism  is  founded  on  the  rock  of  Evangelical  Chris¬ 
tianity,  to  enlighten  and  to  tame  the  turbulent  men  who  do  not 
yet  understand  the  new  world,  and  to  lift  them  out  of  the  grips 
of  industrial  slave  drivers.  And  for  their  children  we  need  day- 
nurseries  and  kindergartens  where  the  light  of  Christianity  shall 
glow  like  morning  sunshine  during  their  formative  years.  And 
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keeping  in  mind  still  further  that  the  rich  or  well-to-do  exploiter 
of  the  poor  is  himself  actually  as  much  an  enemy  to  civilisation 
as  the  ignorant  rebel  against  what  appears  to  him  to  be  a  ruthless 
system,  I  would  suggest  as  a  formula  to  express  our  aim  in 
undertaking  a  world  programme :  “To  make  the  Dangerous 
Nations  Christian — including  the  Dangerous  Sections  of 

OUR  OWN.” 

HOYT  E.  PORTER  {Moscow). 


Reviews. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  RELIGION. 

Principal  SELBIE’S  book  under  this  title  (Clarendon 
Press,  12/6)  is  an  excellent  survey  of  the  subject  for  the 
use  of  students.  It  is  sane  and  judicial  in  its  judgments, 
thoroughly  competent  in  its  grasp  of  the  data,  and  abreast  of  the 
most  recent  developments  in  a  realm  already  crowded  with  books 
of  one  sort  or  another.  A  noticeable  feature  of  its  method  is  the 
incorporation  of  the  higher  Christian  experience  with  the  lower,, 
primitive  material.  The  attitude  towards  the  “  New  Psychology  ” 
is  sympathetic  but  critical.  Whilst  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  new 
ground  is  broken,  the  book  will  be  very  useful  as  an  introduction 
to  the  subject,  and  will  rank  as  the  best  work  Principal  Selbie 
has  given  us. 

The  method  of  the  book  is  to  .study  the  religious  consciousness 
in  general  as  a  definite  reaction  to  the  universe,  to  review  the 
external  expression  of  this  consciousness  in  cult  and  worship, 
and  the  inner  product  of  belief  in  God,  and  to  show  that  religion 
is  always  both  social  and  individual.  The  development  of 
religion  in  childhood  and  conversion  receives  careful  attention. 
The  particular  forms  of  the  religious  consciousness  which  are 
specially  studied  are  prayer,  sin,  and  repentance,  mysticism  and 
the  hope  of  immortality.  The  final  chapter  is  a  well-balanced 
criticism  of  the  theories  of  Freud  and  Jung. 

Dr.  Selbie  justly  claims  that  recent  study,  both  of  anthropology 
and  psychology,  and  of  religions  in  their  relation  to  one  another, 
brings  out  more  clearly  the  fact  that  religion  is  something  natural 
to  man,  an  inevitable  expression  of  his  nature  in  reaction  to  the 
universe,  in  recognition  of  what  is  usually  called  the  “  super¬ 
natural.”  He  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  ”  The  real  essence  of 
a  religion  is  in  its  living  power  of  development,”  and  here  includes 
the  intellectual  as  well  as  the  emotional.  He  shows  how 
important  it  is  to  ask  for  the  “  why?  ”  of  the  different  forms  of 
cult,  and  notes  the  influence  in  symbolism  that  comes  from  attach¬ 
ing  a  supersensible  experience  to  events  and  things.  “  The 
psychological  effect  of  it  is  to  deepen  the  sense  of  reality  in 
worship.”  Forms  may  be  retained  and  still  be  of  value,  though 
they  have  lost  their  original  meaning,  whilst  there  is  a  spirit  in 
man  that  continually  struggles  against  the  bondage  of  custom. 
The  important  contribution  of  Christianity  to  the  modem  sense 
of  personality  is  fully  recognized,  especially  on  its  social  side; 
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“  wherever  religion  is  vital  and  active  there  will  be  something 
•corresponding  to  a  church.”  Dr,  Selbie’s  definition  of  conversion 
is  that  it  is  “  the  process  by  which  the  self,  hitherto  divided  and 
unhappy,  becomes  unified  and  satisfied  under  the  impulse  of 
religious  ideas  and  motives.”  In  regard  to  the  life  beyond  death, 
we  think  he  is  wrong  in  saying  that  the  Old  Testament  psychology 
clearly  distinguishes  flesh  and  spirit.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
“  shades  ”  in  Sheol  are  never  called  “  spirits  ”  or  “  souls  ”  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  the  Hebrew  idea  of  personality  is  based  on 
the  body,  psychically  conceived,  rather  than  on  the  soul.  Man 
is  an  animated  body,  not,  as  with  the  Greeks,  a  soul  temporarily 
inhabiting  a  body. 

The  subject  is  one  in  which  it  may  be  claimed  that  Baptists  have 
a  peculiar  interest,  for  the  retention  of  the  New  Testament  theory 
and  practice  of  believers’  baptism  emphasises  religious  experi¬ 
ence  to  a  unique  degree.  Baptists  have  a  really  modem  message 
if  they  understand  their  inheritance.  Baptism,  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  sense,  does  justice  to  both  the  inner  experience  and  the 
external  expression  of  it  (which  is  always,  in  some  form,  neces¬ 
sary).  There  is  all  the  more  need,  therefore,  that  Baptist  teachers 
should  study  the  psychology  of  religion,  as  this  book  will  enable 
them  to  do. 

H.  WHEELER  ROBINSON. 

CONVERSION. 

WHEN  modern  psychology  first  began  to  turn  its  attention 
to  religious  experience,  it  found  in  conversion  a  fascinat¬ 
ing  theme.  The  facts  were  presented  in  bewildering  variety, 
and  one  of  the  first  requirements  was  a  careful  sifting  of  the 
material  obtained  through  the  study  of  autobiographical  records 
and  the  use  of  the  questionnaire.  But  writers  like  James,  Coe, 
and  Pratt,  while  admitting  that  conversion  is  not  a  distinctly 
Christian  phenomenon,  relied  in  the  main  on  investigations  within 
the  circle  of  Protestant  Evangelicalism.  Now,  however,  in  Dr. 
Underwood’s  book.  Conversion,  Christian  and  Non-Christian 
(George  Allen  &  Unwin,  10/6  net),  we  have  an  attempt  to  cover 
the  broader  field,  to  “  widen  the  bases  of  induction.”  This  book, 
as  the  preface  indicates,  was  presented,  in  a  somewhat  different 
form,  for  the  degree  of  D.D.  at  London  University,  and  we  may 
offer  to  Dr.  Underwood  a  double  congratulation  .  .  .  for  his 
success  in  achieving  that  academic  distinction,  and  for  his  publi¬ 
cation  of  a  thesis  in  such  a  form  as  will  commend  it  to  all  classes 
of  readers.  He  claims  that  it  is  much  more  than  an  academic 
treatise :  the  claim  is  justified,  for  among  its  many  qualities  we 
give  an  important  place  to  its  lucid  style  and  its  compelling 
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interest.  Ministers  will  find  it  continually  suggestive  and  deeply 
informative,  for  the  author  never  allows  practical  considerations 
to  be  obscured  by  the  scientific  and  speculative  interests  of  the 
subject. 

Part  I.  is  a  historical  survey  of  conversion  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  New  Testament,  and  in  the  main  non-Christian  religions. 
Dr.  Underwood  here  works  under  the  great  advantage  of  first¬ 
hand  knowledge  of  the  religious  systems  of  India.  This  section 
of  the  book  makes  most  interesting  reading,  and  we  believe  that 
it  will  for  long  rank  as  a  first-rate  store-house  of  apt  illustration. 
In  some  parts  the  terminology  is,  to  most  of  us,  unfamiliar,  but 
help  is  given  in  the  index  which  is  also  a  glossary.  There  is 
extensive  quotation  from  documentary  sources  .  .  .  the  poet- 
saint  Manikka  Vachakar,  e.g.,  is  quoted  to  the  extent  of  three 
pages,  while  the  account  of  Gotama  Buddha  reads  like  a  romance. 
The  same  principle  is  followed  in  Part  II.,  which  deals  with  the 
psychological  aspects  of  conversion.  For  every  Western  example 
the  author  has  some  reference  to  an  Eastern  type,  and  this  gives 
to  the  book  a  freshness  that  is  continued  to  the  end.  For  vivid 
description  of  conversion-experience  we  may  refer,  for  example, 
to  the  account  of  Debendranath  Tagore  (p.  128)  and  Raymond 
Lull  (p.  137). 

Dr.  Underwood  finds  three  main  types  of  conversion,  though 
he  realizes  the  perils  of  classification.  The  changes  in  Buddha 
and  in  Paul  are  treated  as  mainly  intellectual.  Paul’s  conversion 
turns  “  on  the  acceptance  of  the  proposition  that  the  crucified 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  Messiah.”  Augustine  is  regarded 
as  a  type  of  moral  change.  Instances  are  given  of  the  change  as 
"  the  birth  of  a  new  and  dominating  affection  .  .  .  many  of  the 
mediaeval  mystics  appear  to  have  fallen  in  love  with  Christ  at 
their  conversion.”  But  the  types  shade  off  into  each  other, 
Augustine,  for  example  having  a  clear  intellectual  development, 
while  Paul  might  be  regarded  as  one  who  fell  in  love  with  Christ. 
Conversion  is  shown,  by  numerous  examples,  to  have  a  special 
connection  with  adolescence.  Dr.  Underwood  argues  that  a 
variety  of  motives  may  drive  and  lead  men  to  conversion,  and  not 
merely  the  sense  of  sin  which  Starbuck  regarded  as  the  central 
fact  of  the  pre-conversion  state.  “  In  many  of  the  conversions 
to  Christianity  in  the  mission-fields  to-day  the  sense  of  sin  is  by 
no  means  a  marked  feature  of  the  pre-conversion  state.”  There 
may  be  instinctive  motives — like  fear  and  remorse — and  end- 
motives — the  desire  to  get  right  with  God,  or  for  men  to  adjust 
themselves  to  the  scheme  of  religious  realities  in  which  they  be¬ 
lieve.  Dr.  Underwood  has  a  discriminating  treatment  of  modem 
revivalism,  and  a  keen  insight  into  the  psychological  methods  of 
men  like  Torrey  and  Alexander.  He  defines  conversion  as  a 
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reaction  taking  the  form  of  a  psychological  surrender  to  an  ideal, 
and  issuing  in  moral  development  ...  a  definition  which  is  clearly 
formed  to  cover  non-Christian  as  well  as  Christian  examples. 
The  supremacy  of  Christian  experience  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  Christian  convert  discovers  in  Christ  an  ideal  that  is  at 
once  personal,  redemptive,  perfectly  moralised,  and  which,  there¬ 
fore,  guarantees  the  moral  development  that  follows  on  surrender 
to  Him.  “  Thus  in  our  search  for  the  highest  form  of  conversion 
we  are  led  to  Christianity.” 

The  keenest  attention  will  be  focussed  upon  chapters  14  and  18, 
where  Dr.  Underwood  deals  with  the  Psychological  Mechanism  of 
Conversion,  and  Conversion  in  its  Comparative  Aspects.  There 
is  a  distinction  made  which  is  important  .  .  .  that  between  the 
psychological  mechanism  and  the  psychology  of  conversion.  Here 
we  find  a  most  important  contribution  to  the  subject,  though  it  is 
clear  that  the  author  attempts  the  psychological  analysis  with  some 
reserve  .  .  .  it  is  like  “  carrying  out  a  vivisection  on  the  body  of  a 
friend.”  The  conversions  of  types  like  Augustine  and  Paul  are 
examined  and  explained,  as  far  as  they  admit  of  explanation,  in 
terms  of  the  New  Psychology.  Paul’s  tension,  for  instance,  was 
the  struggle  between  the  Pharisee  complex  and  the  Christian  com¬ 
plex,  but  “  an  explosive  change  took  place  in  which  the  Christian 
complex  rose  from  its  burial  in  the  unconscious  and  became  the 
dominant  factor  in  the  conscious  life  of  Paul.”  Augustine’s 
soul  was  divided  and  unhappy  because  of  the  struggle  between 
two  major  complexes,  the  religious  and  the  sex.  The  difference 
between  the  two  cases  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  Paul’s  case  the 
offending  complex  was  repressed  into  the  unconscious,  whereas 
in  Augustine’s,  both  complexes  were  present  to  consciousness. 
This,  however,  is  but  to  describe  the  psychological  mechanism  of 
conversion,  and  not  completely  to  explain  it.  Dr.  Underwood 
emphasises  the  voluntary  factor,  the  surrender  to  God,  and  the 
operations  of  divine  grace  which  are  psychologically  and  ethically 
conditioned.  “  Men  and  women,”  he  says,  “  are  not  converted 
by  a  rearrangement  of  their  complexes.” 

From  this  it  is  clear  that  he  accepts  the  findings  of  the  newer 
investigators  without  accepting  all  their  implications.  We  may 
safely  say,  for  instance,  that  the  psycho-analysts  have  no  room 
for  real  freedom.  Dr.  Ernest  Jones  advocates  the  theory  of 
psychic  determinism :  Freud  claims  that  the  belief  in  psychic 
freedom  and  choice  must  give  way  before  the  claims  of  a  deter¬ 
minism  which  governs  even  mental  life.  Dr.  Underwood, 
however,  states :  “  Unification  is  brought  about  by  a  voluntary 
choice,  which  lifts  one  complex  into  a  dominant  position  in  the 
mind.”  And  again :  “  The  attempt  to  correlate  the  psycho¬ 
logical  mechanism  of  conversion  with  the  surrender  factor  in  it  is 
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not  inconsistent  with  a  belief  in  human  freedom  .  .  .  room  is 
left  for  the  view  of  the  will  as  “  character  in  action,”  which  view 
is  by  no  means  committed  to  the  notion  that  determinism  reigns 
absolutely  in  the  psychical  as  in  the  physical  realm.”  It  is 
realised  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  cannot  be  attempted  on 
the  purely  psychological  level,  but  we  cannot  resist  the  feeling 
that  occasionally  Dr.  Underwood  does  not  sufficiently  safeguard 
the  Christian  conception  of  will.  There  is  an  example  of  this 
in  his  answer  to  the  question,  “  Why  does  voluntary  action  defeat 
itself  ?  ”  He  apparently  accepts  the  Law  of  Reversed  Effort,  and 
says,  “  Voluntary  effort,  instead  of  freeing  the  mind  from  its 
evil  habits,  binds  them  more  closely  by  repeated  indulgence.” 
It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether,  in  many  of  the  cases  cited 
by  Coue  and  Baudouin,  it  is  really  a  voluntary  effort  which  is 
defeated :  the  conflict  appears  rather  to  be  that  between  two 
different  suggestions,  and  not  between  will  and  imagination. 
There  is  really  not  a  complete  act  of  will  at  all.  Dr.  Wm.  Brown 
draws  attention  to  this  point  in  his  Suggestion  and  Mental 
Analysis.  Baudouin’s  conception  of  will,  which  seems  to  embrace 
nothing  more  than  the  putting  forth  of  effort,  or  the  inhibition 
of  desire,  is  totally  inadequate  from  the  Christian  viewpoint,  for 
which  will  can  mean  nothing  less  than  the  whole  personality  in 
decision.  Dr.  Underwood  accepts  McDougall’s  version  of  will 
as  “  character  in  action  ” ;  would  he  urge  that  will  in  this  sense, 
i.e.,  character  in  action,  is  subordinate  to  imagination?  We  pre¬ 
fer  the  phrase,  “  personality  in  action  ”  where  personality  is 
regarded  as  open  to  the  incoming  of  divine  powers.  And,  along 
this  line,  we  believe  that  Dr.  Underwood’s  definition  would  convey 
more  clearly  his  sense  of  values  if  he  were  to  render  it  “  a  reaction 
taking  the  form  of  a  personal  surrender  to  the  ideal .  .  .”  On  his 
own  view  the  psychological  investigation  of  conversion  does  not 
exhaust  the  meaning  of  it,  and  when  we  are  dealing  with  the 
experience  of  conversion  we  may  as  well  express  it  in  terms  of 
our  highest  category,  personality.  Doubtless  the  author’s 
psychological  explanations,  as  he  anticipates,  will  be  resented  in 
some  quarters.  But  there  is  no  ground  for  resentment  when  it 
is  realised  that  when  psychology  has  said  its  last  word,  the 
ultimate  meaning  and  issues  of  conversion  remain  to  be  settled 
on  higher  grounds. 

We  predict  for  this  book  a  large  and  healthy  influence  in 
religious  and  psychological  circles.  No  minister  can  afford  to 
be  without  it,  and  it  will  rank  as  a  bold  and  fresh  treatment  of  a 
great  theme. 


F.  TOWNLEY  LORD. 


Three  Overseas  Contributors 


Baron  stow  has  been  dead  fifty-six  years.  His  chief 
work  was  done  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  as  pastor  for 
thirty-five  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  executive  of  the 
Missionary  Union,  and  played  a  leading  part  in  the  matters  which 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention.  The 
nature  of  his  action  may  be  judged  from  the  letter  printed  here. 
This  is  made  accessible  by  H.  F.  Cross,  Croydon,  England ;  Baron 
Stow  hailed  from  Croydon,  New  Hampshire. 

****** 

Dr.  Dargan  belongs  to  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  of 
America,  of  which  he  has  been  president.  He  has  filled  important 
pastorates,  notably  at  Macon  in  Georgia :  he  has  been  professor 
of  homiletic  at  Louisville,  and  has  published  a  large  history  of 
preaching :  he  is  now  editorial  secretary  of  the  Sunday  School 
Board  at  Nashville. 

****** 

Josef  Novotny  is  son  of  Henry  Novotny,  who  founded  the 
first  Baptist  church  in  Bohemia,  1885.  Joseph  was  born  next 
year,  was  educated  at  Prague,  at  the  Hamburg  Baptist  seminary, 
at  the  Midland  College  in  Nottingham,  at  the  universities  of 
Vienna  and  Geneva.  He  succeeded  to  his  father’s  leadership  in 
1912,  and  five  years  later  opened  a  fine  church  in  Prague. 
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The  Southern  Baptist  Convention. 

Address  by  its  Official  Delegate,  to  the  Baptist 
Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  at  the  Annual 
Meetings,  April  30th,  1925. 

Mr.  president  and  Brethren, — I  am  deeply  sensible  of 
the  honour  and  privilege  of  bringing  to  you  on  this 
occasion  the  fraternal  greetings  of  American  Baptists,  and 
especially  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention.  I  recall  with 
pleasure  that  many  years  ago,  namely  May,  1889,  at  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  received  with  great 
enthusiasm  messengers  bringing  greetings  from  British  Baptists. 
These  were  the  Reverend  Dr.  Edward  Parker,  then  President  of 
Manchester  Baptist  College,  and  Mr.  William  Dale  Shaw,  who 
was  also  officially  connected  with  the  same  institution.  After  all 
these  years  it  gratifies  me,  as  a  Southern  Baptist,  to  be  the 
bearer  of  congratulations  and  good  will  to  our  brethren  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  We  cherish  a  strong  and  hearty  appreciation 
of  your  history  and  works  through  the  modern  centuries.  We 
hold  in  sincere  fraternal  affection  your  great  personalities,  past 
and  present.  We  have  a  joyful  sense  of  our  common  message  to 
the  world  to-day.  We  rejoice  that  a  recent  president  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention,  Dr.  E.  Y.  Mullins,  is  now  President 
of  the  Baptist  World  Alliance,  and  well  known  to  many  of  you. 
We  are  grateful  for  the  achievements  of  your  former  distin¬ 
guished  and  official  secretary.  Dr.  Shakespeare,  and  we  rejoice 
in  the  statesmanlike  and  efficient  work  of  your  esteemed  Dr. 
Rushbrooke.  Many  of  us  enjoy  greater  or  less  acquaintance  with 
others  of  the  notable  and  distinguished  members  of  your  body. 
On  account  of  all  these  things,  and  many  others,  I  rejoice  to 
bring  you  to-day  a  message  of  fellowship  in  the  great  work  of 
our  denomination  around  the  world,  while  to  me  personally  it  is  a 
privilege  beyond  words  to  share  in  that  fellowship  at  this 
meeting. 

A  hasty  glance  at  the  history  and  present  life  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention  may  not  be  devoid  of  interest  to  you.  We  do 
not  know  who  were  the  first  Baptists  to  come  from  England  to 
the  colonies  of  North  America,  but  early  in  the  colonial  history 
a  few  appeared  in  New  England,  later  in  Virginia,  and  then  in 
the  other  colonies.  You  know  that  some  of  these  men  were 
persecuted  in  both  of  the  oldest  colonies.  The  attempt  was  made 
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to  silence  them  by  whipping  and  imprisonment,  but  Baptists  have 
never  been  put  down  by  persecution.  You  have  heard  the  story 
of  the  Welshman,  Roger  Williams,  and  his  brief  but  fruitful 
contact  with  the  Baptists  of  New  England.  Through  him  and 
others  a  foothold  was  gained,  and  slowly  the  little  band  of  Baptists 
founded  churches  in  all  of  the  original  thirteen  colonies.  They 
had  some  correspondence  with  each  other  and  with  Baptists  in 
England,  but  they  were  a  weak  and  slowly-developing  sect.  The 
Great  Awakening  under  the  preaching  of  Jonathan  Edwards 
and  George  Whitefield,  in  the  middle  and  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  contributed  much  to  the  growth  of  the 
Baptists.  The  Philadelphia  Association  came  into  being  in  1707, 
and  the  Charleston  Association  in  1751.  From  the  organisation 
of  these  historic  bodies  the  general  Baptist  Movement  spread. 
The  beginning  of  American  Foreign  Missionary  organisations 
about  1810  interested  the  Baptists,  and  when  two  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  sent  out  by  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners 
became  Baptists,  the  call  of  Providence  was  recognized.  In  order 
to  care  for  these  two  men,  Adoniram  Judson,  of  Burma,  and 
Luther  Rice,  and  others  who  might  follow,  a  general  organisation 
of  Baptists  came  into  being.  This  was  due  largely  to  the  labours 
of  Luther  Rice,  who  returned  to  America  to  stir  the  Baptists  to 
united  effort  in  behalf  of  Missions  and  education.  Among  the 
leaders  who  were  profoundly  moved  by  Rice  were  two  South 
Carolinians,  Richard  Furman  and  Wm.  B.  Johnson.  Thus  was 
formed  in  1814  the  first  General  Convention  of  Baptists  in  the 
United  States.  It  met  every  three  years,  and  hence  became  known 
as  the  Triennial  Convention.  Its  work  was  conducted  by  an 
executive  committee  in  the  interim  of  its  sessions.  This  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  year  1845,  when  the  split  between  Northern  and 
Southern  Baptists  came  over  negro  slavery.  This  is  no  time  or 
place  to  discuss  that  great  issue.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  people 
of  the  South  were  involuntary,  and  many  of  them  reluctant  heirs 
to  an  institution  fraught  with  much  evil,  but  which  the  vast 
majority  of  slave-owners  endeavoured  to  mitigate  and  to  employ 
as  far  as  possible  for  the  benefit  of  the  unfortunate  slaves  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  only  necesary  to  explain  briefly  why  the  Southern 
Baptists  withdrew  and  set  up  a  work  of  their  own.  The  sections 
were  becoming  embittered  in  the  quarrel  over  slavey,  and  this 
ill-feeling  affected  their  relations  at  every  point,  including  religion. 
All  Southerners  of  means  were  slave  owners.  This  class  con¬ 
stituted  the  leadership  and  wealth  of  the  country.  Question 
arose  whether  a  Southern  Baptist  could  be  appointed  as  a 
misicnary  to  foreign  countries,  especially  Africa.  After  a  contro¬ 
versy,  the  Committee  declared  its  policy  that  no  Southerner 
could  be  appointed.  Let  us  heartily  recognize  the  elements  of 
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justice  and  right  on  both  sides.  The  committee  was  no  doubt 
conscientious,  but  was  willing  to  accept  the  money  drawn  from 
the  labour  of  slaves,  though  not  to  appoint  as  a  missionary  one 
who  was  in  any  way  connected  with  the  institution.  In  other 
words.  Southern  Baptists  were  asked  to  contribute  their  full 
share  of  the  expenses,  but  were  denied  personal  representation 
on  the  foreign  field.  Southern  Baptist  leaders  decided  to  with¬ 
draw  and  set  up  a  convention  of  their  own.  Accordingly,  in  the 
city  of  Augusta,  Georgia,  in  May,  1845,  a  number  of  represen¬ 
tative  Baptists  in  the  Southern  States,  gathered  and  formed  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention  for  fellowship  and  co-operation  in 
the  work  of  missions  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  is  impossible  to  trace,  even  briefly,  the  history  of  the 
body.  It  needs  only  to  be  said  that  it  began  and  carried  on 
its  work  with  fine  prosperity  for  fifteen  years,  when  the  great 
Civil  War  arose  over  political  issues,  and  for  four  years  the 
country  was  racked  by  that  fearful  strife.  In  1865,  just  twenty 
years  from  their  organisation,  and  after  the  terrors  of  war,  the 
impoverished  Baptists  of  the  South  once  more  met  in  convention 
to  see  what  could  be  done  to  revive  and  carry  forward  their 
crippled  missionary  work  at  home  and  abroad. 

From  then  until  now  the  body  has  enjoyed  steady,  though  at 
first  very  slow,  growth.  The  meetings  were  made  annual,  and 
every  year  from  1866  until  the  present  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  has  met.  Long  years  of  poverty  and  struggle 
followed  the  Civil  War.  Many  brethren  in  both  sections  of  the 
country  desired  that  there  should  be  a  reunion  with  the  Baptists 
of  the  North,  and  various  proposals  looking  to  that  end  were 
from  time  to  time  submitted  and  considered.  But  the  issue  was 
finally  decided  at  the  meeting  of  the  Convention  in  1879,  at 
Atlanta,  Georgia.  A  motion  to  appoint  a  commission  to  consider 
closer  fellowship  with  the  Northern  Baptist  Societies  was  over¬ 
whelmingly  voted  down,  and  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention 
decided,  under  the  help  of  God,  to  keep  their  separate  organisa¬ 
tion  and  work.  There  was  little  or  no  ill-feeling.  It  was  simply 
deemed  better  for  all  parties  that  the  independent  and  self- 
regulating  Southern  body  should  maintain  its  own  existence. 
Time  has  justified  the  wisdom  of  that  decision. 

With  that  question  settled,  the  poverty-stricken  Baptist 
churches  of  the  South  set  out  upon  a  new  and  prospering  course. 
The  work  of  Missions  at  home  and  abroad,  and  of  encouragment 
to  educational,  benevolent,  and  other  Christian  enterprises,  has 
gone  steadily  on.  The  Women’s  Missionary  Union  Auxiliary 
to  the  Convention  came  into  being,  and  a  vast  and  glorious  work 
has  been  developed  among  our  sisters.  The  Baptist  Young 
People’s  Union  for  the  South  was  formed,  and  the  movement 
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for  local  unions  in  the  churches  has  had  a  great  and  beneficent 
growth.  The  Sunday  School  Board  was  founded  in  1891,  and 
has  had  a  phenomenal  success  in  the  development  of  Sunday- 
school  and  other  publications,  and  the  encouraging  of  Sunday- 
school  work  throughout  our  territory.  More  recently  Boards 
have  been  formed  for  the  aid  of  aged  ministers  and  for  the 
development  of  education,  so  that  now  the  work  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  has  grown  more  complicated  and  powerful  with  the 
years.  We  may  say  that  the  period  from  1866  to  1919  is  the 
distinctly  marked  epoch  of  slow  but  successful  growth  into  a 
position  of  vast  power  and  prospect.  With  1919  the  Convention 
entered  upon  still  a  new  era  of  its  existence,  for  in  that  year,  at 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  again,  and  just  forty  years  after  the  decision 
to  remain  separate,  a  new  movement  was  put  on  which  has  greatly 
developed  and  unified  our  Baptist  work.  This  was  the  launching 
of  what  we  have  called  the  Seventy-five  Million  Dollar  Campaign. 

By  this  time  great  material  prosperity  had  come  to  the  stricken 
South.  It  was  no  longer  proper  to  speak  of  the  poverty  of  the 
Southern  States.  Baptists  shared  in  this  prosperity,  and  their 
number  had  grown  astonishingly  through  evangelism  and  the 
growth  of  churches  in  the  recent  years.  But  gifts  to  missionary 
and  other  religious  causes  had  been  woefully  behind  what  they 
should  have  been.  We  had  got  so  accustomed  to  being  poor 
that  we  did  not  realize  how  rich  we  had  become.  But  somehow 
in  that  meeting  there  came  a  divine  movement,  a  breath  of  power 
from  on  high,  and  a  strong  committee  in  consultation  determined 
on  a  new  development.  They  brought  to  the  Convention  a  pro¬ 
posal  that  the  Baptist  Churches  of  the  South  should  raise  within 
a  five  year  period  the  great  sum  of  $75,000,000.00  for  the  work 
of  the  Convention,  especially  its  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary 
Boards.  It  was  a  momentous  occasion.  A  feeling  of  joy  and 
happiness  ran  high.  The  high  prices  of  products  on  account  of 
the  World  War  made  everybody  feel  wealthy,  and  this  along  with 
the  religious  fervour  produced  too  much  optimism.  Yet,  under 
forceful  management,  the  vast  sum  was  promised  in  the  fervour 
of  a  great  campaign.  Soon  prices  began  to  fall,  a  period  of 
depression  ensued,  and  the  shadow  even  of  a  financial  panic 
was  felt.  Many  subscriptions  had  been  hastily  and  perhaps 
thoughtlessly  made,  and  at  the  end  of  the  period,  instead  of 
$75,000,000.00,  we  found  we  had  raised  $58,591,713.69.  Though 
we  have  fallen  short  of  the  goal  which  we  had  set  for  ourselves, 
and  though  many  feel  grieved  and  ashamed  that  we  did  not  reach 
the  mark,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  except  for  the  financial  gap 
between  promise  and  fulfilment,  the  movement  has  been  in  itself 
a  great  and  powerful  stimulus  to  our  work.  The  amount  itself 
is  a  large  one.  It  is  many  times  over  what  we  had  ever  done  in 
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any  previous  five  years  of  our  history.  It  made  possible  the 
enlargement  of  our  work  in  every  branch.  It  helped  to  quicken 
the  sense  of  fellowship  and  of  solidarity  in  our  vast  host  of 
church  members.  It  brought  weak  churches  into  line  and 
strengthened  those  that  were  strong.  Incidentally,  there  was 
much  religious  zeal  and  fervour,  and  the  spirit  of  evangelism  was 
awakened.  More  souls  were  converted,  and  more  members  added 
to  the  churches  annually  than  ever  before  in  our  history.  One 
cannot  doubt  that  when  the  depression  which  we  are  now  suffering 
from,  and  reaction  passes  by,  that  great  movement  will  have  left 
a  permanent  anddnestimable  influence  for  good  upon  every  phase 
of  our  work. 

The  territory  of  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention  includes 
seventeen  States  of  the  Union  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  In 
three  or  four  of  these  the  alignment  is  divided.  Some  of  the 
churches  in  Southern  Illinois  co-operate  with  us.  Some  of  those 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  belong  to  the  Northern  Convention, 
and  some  also  in  the  State  of  Missouri.  The  line  is  not  sharply 
drawn.  Churches  are  free  to  co-operate  as  they  may  desire. 
The  number  of  churches  co-operating  with  the  Southern  Baptist 
Convention  in  1923  was  26,843,  members  3,175,409,  Sunday 
schools  20,412.  Besides  these,  the  negro  Baptists  in  the  South 
had  23,035  churches,  with  a  membership  of  2,971,268.  Besides 
these,  there  are  some  140,000  churches  which  do  not  co-operate 
with  either  of  these  bodies,  and  there  are  various  smaller  groups 
that  carry  the  name  of  Baptists.  The  total  Baptist  strength  in 
the  South,  therefore,  probably  amounts  to  60,000  churches,  with 
a  membership  of  6,500,000.  This  means  one  Baptist  to  every  5.7 
persons  in  the  South.  About  half  of  the  entire  Baptist  member¬ 
ship  in  the  South  is,  therefore,  represented  in  the  Southern 
Baptist  Convention. 

Of  this  great  multitude  it  must  be  frankly  admitted  that  a 
large  majority  is  in  some  respects  a  liability  rather  than  an  asset. 
This  will  appear  from  the  statement  in  the  report  of  a  Committee 
of  the  Convention  last  year  jthat  88.5  per  cent,  of  all  our  churches 
are  situated  in  the  open  country,  or  in  villages  of  less  than  one 
thousand  inhabitants.  Besides  that,  many  of  the  churches  in 
our  larger  towns  and  cities  are  weak  and  struggling  suburban 
or  mission  churches.  The  great  problem  among  Southern 
Baptists  to-day  is  how  to  enlist  into  active  denominational  life  this 
vast  host  of  retarded,  backward,  uninformed,  and  in  some  cases 
even  illiterate  church  members.  We  are  persuaded  that  a  con¬ 
dition  like  this  does  not  exist  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  Our 
leaders  are  bravely  facing  this  problem,  and  the  best  thought  of 
the  denomination  for  years  to  come  will  be  directed  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  enlightenment  of  our  backward  churches  and  people. 
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But  we  must  not  fail  to  consider  the  other  side.  Our  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning  are  numerous,  and  for  the  most  part  efficient. 
We  have  two  theological  seminaries  of  high  standing  for  the 
training  of  ministers,  and  an  institute  for  the  training  of  ministers 
and  other  workers.  Many  of  the  colleges  have  departments  or 
chairs  of  Biblical  and  theological  instruction.  Not  a  few  of  our 
leading  men  have  attained  distinction  in  the  fields  of  religious 
scholarship  and  of  world  leadership.  Among  our  laymen  are 
many  strong  and  influential  men.  As  already  pointed  out,  our 
women,  through  their  organised  societies,  and  in  other  ways,  are 
doing  a  colossal  work  for  the  Master  at  home  and  abroad.  Thus 
on  a  survey  of  our  actual  condition,  we  have  much  to  be  thankful 
for,  nothing  to  boast  of,  something  to  depress  and  occasion 
thought,  but  a  vast  deal  to  encourage,  as  we  press  on  in  the  midst 
of  many  projects,  difficulties,  and  problems  to  do  our  work  for  our 
Lord  and  for  the  world  in  a  manner  worthy  of  our  principles 
and  our  goal. 

The  Baptists  of  the  South  are  for  the  most  part  true  to  the 
great  traditions  that  have  come  down  to  us.  We  hold  the 
evangelical  Christian  faith  without  fear  and  without  apology. 
We  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  inspired  word  of  God,  and  our 
regulative  authority  for  doctrine  and  practice.  We  accept  with 
reverence  and  gratitude  the  revelation  of  God  in  the  holy  three- 
ness  of  His  being,  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  We  hold 
to  the  deity  and  vicarious  atonement  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to 
the  fact  of  His  resurrection,  the  reality  of  His  lordship,  and  the 
promise  of  His  coming.  We  recognise  that  upon  us  rests  a  great 
burden  of  responsibility  and  duty  to  make  known  these  essential 
Christian  truths  to  the  world  of  mankind.  We  cherish  with 
pride  the  hard-won  but  glorious  doctrine  of  religious  liberty  for 
ourselves  and  for  the  world.  We  stand  unabashed  and  un¬ 
afraid  before  criticism,  as  our  fathers  did  before  persecution. 
We  join  with  our  Baptist  brethren  in  every  land  and  clime  in 
defence  of  those  principles  which  are  irrevocably  attached  to  the 
Baptist  name.  And  we  pray  that  our  brethren  here  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  may  be  led  and  strengthened  of  God,  that  we 
English-speaking  Baptists  may  stand  together  and  contend 
earnestly  for  the  faith  once  for  all  delivered  unto  the  saints. 
Holding  fervently  and  joyously  to  this  great  Baptist  slogan, 
LOYALTY  TO  CHRIST  AND  LIBERTY  IN  CHRIST,  let 
us  solemnly  lift  our  hearts  to  God  in  the  words  our  divine 
Master  has  taught  us,  “  Thy  kingdom  come ;  Thy  will  be  done  on 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.” 


E.  C.  DARGAN. 


Czecho-Slovaks. 

WHEN  in  the  fourth  century  the  nations  were  seeking  theli 
new  homes,  and  the  Slavs,  who  had  their  cradle  in  the 
South  of  Russia,  parted  in  different  groups,  the  Czecho-Slovak, 
although  he  was  the  least  with  regard  to  the  number  of  his 
subjects,  had  the  greatest  energy,  and  went  the  westernmost  of 
all  his  Slav  brethren.  There  were  just  a  few  Slavs  more  who 
went  still  further  west,  but  they  soon  drowned  in  the  German 
sea.  The  Czecho-Slovak  remained  in  the  west,  and  his  land 
looks  as  a  finger  of  the  great  Slav  hand,  showing  to  other  Slavs 
the  Western  culture,  of  which  he  became  the  interpreter.  His 
situation  being  the  very  centre  of  Europe,  and  having  high 
mountains  as  his  natural  frontier,  the  Czecho-Slovak  was  able, 
during  the  many  hundreds  of  years  of  Germanizing  efforts  of  his 
neighbours,  to  remain  a  Czechish  peninsula  into  the  German  sea, 
his  only  connection  with  his  Slav  brethren  being  the  Poles  and  a 
short  frontier  with  the  Russians. 

The  Czecho-Slovaks  accepted  soon  Christianizing  when  it  was 
preached  to  them  by  the  two  noble  Greek  brethren,  Cyril  and 
Methodius.  The  fact  that  Christianity  was  introduced  to  them 
by  Greeks  produced  the  second  fact :  the  Czecho-Slovaks  were 
never  true  followers  of  Rome. 

The  Reformation  ideas  found  a  good  home  in  Bohemia  and  in 
the  rest  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  countries.  The  greatest  man  that 
the  Czecho-Slovak  nation  produced,  John  Hus,  was  not  the  first 
reformer,  and  by  no  means  the  only  one;  he  had  many  fore¬ 
runners.  His  very  clever  colleague,  Jerome  of  Prague,  and  his 
spiritual  successor,  Peter  Chelcicky,  are  men  of  world’s 
importance.  The  last  one,  a  man  who  was  bom  too  soon,  an 
apostle  of  world’s  peace  and  separation  of  State  and  church,  the 
spiritual  father  of  the  “  Unitas  Fratrum,”  and  the  introducer 
of  believer’s  baptism  in  the  Bohemian  Brethren  Church,  an 
unknown  Baptist  saint  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is  the  man  of 
whom  Tolstoy  professed  himself  an  admirer  and  disciple.  And 
the  Bohemian  Brethren  Church  is  generally  recognized  to-day  as 
the  most  beautiful  blossom  on  the  tree  of  Christianity  since  the 
time  of  the  apostles.  Comenius,  the  greatest  and  last  religious 
leader  of  the  “  Unitas  Fratum,”  the  teacher  of  nations,  is  a  man 
who  is  not  valued  enough;  and  we  are  only  at  the  beginning 
of  trying  to  understand  what  he  meant,  not  only  for  the  Czecho¬ 
slovaks  but  for  the  culture  of  the  whole  world. 
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Czecho-Slovaks  are  the  only  Slav  nation  who  had  a  full 
Reformation  which  succeeded  for  two  hundred  years.  It  was 
an  eminently  religious  country :  “  The  land  of  Book  and  Cup.” 
They  printed  the  second  Bible  in  a  living  tongue ;  New  Testament 
in  1475,  full  Bible  in  1488.  So  attached  were  they  to  the  scrip¬ 
ture  that  for  a  man  who  daily  reads  and  meditates  in  the  Bible 
they  coined  a  single  word,  Pismak.  Nowhere  in  the  world  is  held 
so  high  the  Lord’s  Supper  as  in  the  country  of  the  Czecho¬ 
slovaks,  because  they  suffered  so  much  for  the  “  cup.”  The 
independent  Protestant  Czecho-Slovak  State  was  really  a 
paradise  with  the  king-democrat  George  of  Podiebrad,  who  was 
just  a  Czecho-Slovak  citizen,  chosen  a  king  because  of  his 
spiritual  nobility 

There  is  another  fact  which  not  only  shows  the  missionary 
spirit  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  in  the  dawn  of  the  Reformation, 
but  which  is  of  spiritual  interest  to  all  Anglo-Saxons.  When 
Scotland  was  still  Roman  Catholic  but  had  already  some  friends 
of  Reformation  ideals,  they  sent  to  Prague  a  message  in  which 
they  asked  for  some  good  representative  of  the  Reformation-ideas 
in  the  cradle  of  Reformation.  The  Czechs  sent  their  best  people, 
a  whole  expedition,  the  leader  of  which,  Pavel  Kravar,  was  pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  Prague  University.  In  his  adopted  country  he 
became  known  as  Paul  Crawer,  or  Craw ;  he  preached  the  gospel 
in  Scotland  for  three  years,  and  was  burned  as  a  heretic  at  St. 
Andrews  in  1431. 

When  America  was  discovered,  and  at  the  same  time  when  in 
many  inhuman  souls  was  discovered  a  selfish  thirst  after  wealth, 
and  many  people  left  their  own  country  to  seek  gold — at  that 
very  time  the  Czecho-Slovaks  discovered  in  their  hearts  a  healthy 
thirst  after  pure  religion.  Therefore  they  sent  abroad  a  whole 
expedition  to  travel  round  and  to  find  out  the  best  Christians 
in  the  world  and  to  bring  home  their  valuable  gold  of  experience. 

Meanwhile  the  religious  divisions  were  serious,  and  when  civil 
war  broke  out  in  1618,  the  Austrians  invaded  with  a  great  army. 
The  tragical  battle  on  the  White  Mountain,  near  Prague,  meant 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  independent  Protestant  Czecho¬ 
slovak  State.  The  Emperor  Ferdinand  proclaimed  he  would 
rather  see  Czecho-Slovakia  a  desert  than  a  Protestant  country. 
In  the  history  of  the  world,  there  are  few  pages  so  dark  as  the 
pages  of  the  persecution  of  Protestants  in  Bohemia  by  German 
Catholic  Austria.  After  the  terrible  battle  the  Jesuits  with 
soldiers  entered  the  land  and  tried  to  “  convert  ”  the  people  to 
Romen  Catholicism.  They  did  it  with  sword  and  fire.  First  of 
all  they  beheaded  twenty-seven  Czechish  religious  leaders  in  the 
chief  square  in  Prague  before  the  eyes  of  the  nation.  Then  they 
passed  a  law  that  everj'^body  who  will  not  be  Roman  Catholic 
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must  leave  the  country,  but  without  any  property,  or  die.  Many 
died,  many  left  the  country;  and  so,  although  Bohemia  had 
before  the  thirty  years  war  over  three  millions  of  inhabitants,  after 
the  war  there  were  only  800,000  people.  The  property  of  the 
Protestant  Czechs  (which  amounted  at  that  time  to  500  million 
crowns)  was  given  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Roman 
Catholic  nobility,  and  to  the  Emperor.  Three  hundred  years  of 
terrible  persecution  followed,  the  history  of  which  a  Czech  can 
read  only  with  a  blood-shedding  heart.  The  Roman  Catholic 
German  Austrian  tried  and  partly  succeeded  to  make  out  of  a 
Czechish  Protestant  country  a  Roman  Catholic  German  country. 

In  order  that  the  nation  may  forget  their  national  hero,  their 
big  John  (Hus),  the  Jesuits  brought  out  another  John  (Nepomuk), 
a  man  who  never  existed,  as  the  historians  of  to-day  found  out, 
and  this  Roman  Catholic  “  saint  ”  John  Nepomuk  was  given  to 
the  nation  as  their  patron  saint  in  1/29,  so  that  the  real  big  saint 
and  martyr  John  Hus  may  be  forgotten. 

After  the  glorious  first  part  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  history  a  dark 
intermezzo  followed.  But  the  enemy  could  not  destroy  all, 
although  he  could  destroy  something.  In  the  forests  and  moun¬ 
tains  remained  always  true  “  pismaks,”  readers  of  the  Bible, 
although  the  Bibl’e  was  proclaimed  a  poisoned  book.  From  the 
pulpits  the  Jesuits  advised  people  not  to  touch  a  Bible;  it 
happened  many  times  that  the  church  janitors,  who  were  true 
servants  of  the  priests,  brought  Bibles  which  they  had  taken 
away  from  their  owners  by  force.  In  order  not  to  touch  the 
poisoned  book  they  carried  them  bound  in  chains,  and  their  lords, 
the  priests,  burned  them  solemnly  in  the  churchyards.  One 
Jesuit  leader  proclaimed  openly  that  he  himself  had  burned  60,000 
Bohemian  Bibles  and  religious  books.  In  order  to  find  the  hidden 
Bibles  the  Jesuits  used  to  go  round  having  shoes  with  nails; 
and  they  went  to  the  fields  were  the  people  were  working 
bare-foot,  and  trampling  on  their  feet,  they  asked  them  where 
they  had  their  Bibles.  But  the  spiritual  hunger  deserved  to  be 
satisfied.  Therefore  it  often  happened  that  there  came  people 
with  a  big  loaf  of  bread  from  one  village  where  there  was  no 
Bible,  to  a  village  where  they  knew  there  still  was  a  Bible,  and 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  read  and  learn  parts  by  heart,  in  order 
to  be  able  to  share  its  contents  with  their  neighbours  when  they 
returned. 

Very  dark  three  hundred  years  passed  away,  in  which  the 
Protestant  Czecho-Slovak  nation  had  to  fight  with  two  enemies : 
with  Vienna  and  with  Rome,  who  together  tried  to  Germanize 
and  to  Romanize  the  nation.  It  was  no  real  life,  it  was  a  poor 
existence,  which  the  Czecho-Slovak  nation  had  as  its  share. 
Therefore  it  became  a  psychological  necessity  that  every  Czecho- 
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Slovak  was  born  already  with  a  hatred  against  this  dualism, 
and  when  he  started  to  read  his  history  the  hatred  was  double'd. 

The  third  period  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  nation  starts  at  the 
moment  when  the  great  world  war  broke  out.  It  was  only 
natural  that  every  Czecho-Slovak  was  meditating  as  follows ; 
Our  oppressor,  from  whom  we  expect  nothing,  as  the  last  three 
hundred  years  have  taught  us,  is  in  fight  with  the  Entente.  The 
Czecho-Slovaks  at  once  resolved  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  Entente, 
as  they  saw  in  her  the  liberator.  The  resolution  was  natural, 
but  how  to  realize  it  when  officially  they  were  Austrian  subjects? 
Many  came  with  the  problem  to  the  leader  of  the  nation,  to 
Prof.  Masaryk,  and  proposed  a  revolution.  But  his  plan  was 
better.  He  foresaw  that  a  revolution  at  that  time  would  mean 
a  suicide  for  the  nation,  and  that  it  would  not  help  anybody. 
Therefore  he  recommended  another  plan :  the  leaders  ought  to 
divide  their  task — part  of  them  ought  to  go  abroad  to  inform 
the  Entente  and  to  organise  the  revolution  outside  of  the  native 
country,  and  part  of  the  leaders  ought  to  stay  at  home  to  lead 
the  nation.  The  soldiers  he  advised  to  follow  the  Austrian 
mobilisation  orders,  to  get  their  guns  and  ammunition,  but  to  try 
in  the  front  to  go  over  to  the  Entente  as  soon  as  possible. 
And  this  really  happened.  Whole  regiments,  with  their  colonels, 
and  with  music  in  front,  marched  to  the  other  side.  Thus  it 
happened  that  the  Czecho-Slovaks  had  a  considerable  army  in 
Russia,  France,  and  Italy.  For  this  deed  the  Entente  recognised 
the  right  for  independence  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks.  But,  of 
course,  this  deed,  and  the  passive  resistance  at  home,  was  not 
appreciated  by  Austria.  And  Austria  punished  the  Czecho¬ 
slovaks  for  their  thirst  after  freedom  in  a  most  terrible 
way. 

The  children  suffered  especially.  “  Who  saw  the  sufferings  of 
men,  did  not  see  anything,  he  must  see  the  sufferings  of  women  r 
who  saw  the  suffering  of  women,  did  not  see  anything,  he  must 
see  the  suffering  of  children,”  says  one  poet.  The  children  were 
found  on  the  streets  seeking  in  ashes  remainders  of  food.  Many 
of  them  knocked  on  their  knees  at  the  door  for  a  piece  of  bread. 
Many  mothers  were  obliged  to  hide  the  bread  from  their  children, 
that  they  might  not  eat  on  Monday  what  ought  to  last  for  the 
whole  week.  Children  were  sleeping  in  the  schools  because  they 
were  weak,  and  when  they  awoke  they  started  to  weep  because 
of  hunger.  And  when  the  war  was  nearly  at  an  end.  the  Austrian 
minister  for  foreign  affairs  dared  to  say  to  the  Czecho-Slovak 
leaders :  “  When  we  shall  be  bound  to  leave  your  country  we 
shall  leave  a  cemetery.”  And  they  tried  to  do  it.  A  terrible 
message  was  sent  to  America  by  an  American  medical  expedition 
just  after  the  armistice :  eighty-two  per  cent,  of  the  Czecho- 
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Slovak  children  had  consumption,  and  two  children  out  of  three 
who  were  bom  in  the  last  year  of  the  war  died  because  of  the 
weakness  of  their  mothers.  But  in  spite  of  this  persecution  the 
nation  kept  the  motto  of  John  Hus :  “  Woe  to  those  who,  for 
a  piece  of  bread,  sell  the  truth !  ” 

When  the  war  was  near  to  an  end,  the  Czecho-Slovaks  had  no 
patience  any  more  to  wait  for  the  armistice,  or  even  the  peace. 
When  they  saw  that  their  oppressor  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  and 
their  friends  on  the  Entente  side  stronger  and  stronger,  then 
they  thought  that  the  psychological  moment  had  arrived  for  their 
liberation.  It  ^yas  the  28th  of  October,  1918,  the  greatest  day 
in  their  history.  The  capital  city,  Prague,  was  in  enthusiasm 
which  scarcely  can  be  described.  Crowds  crying,  “  Liberty, 
hurrah  for  the  Entente !  ”  were  marching  through  the  ancient 
streets.  The  nation,  which  to  that  time  only  dreamed  about 
liberty,  was  making  poems  and  songs  on  liberty — had  to  see  their 
dreams  fulfilled.  People  were  kissing  each  other  and  embracing 
each  other  because  of  joy.  The  Czecho-Slovaks  are  proud  that 
their  greatest  day  was  not  spoiled  by  a  single  drop  of  blood,  even 
blood  of  the  enemy.  The  Germans  feared  that  the  day  of 
liberation  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  would  be  a  day  of  vengeance — 
therefore  they  closed  the  doors  and  windows  of  their  houses  and 
in  fear  they  expected  what  would  come.  But  the  new  govern¬ 
ment  sent  their  messengers  at  once  to  the  Germans  to  open  their 
houses,  with  the  message  that  they  ought  not  to  be  afraid  as  the 
nation  did  not  intend  to  persecute  anybody  in  the  new  state,  not 
even  the  enemy. 

When  Czecho-Slovakia  was  liberated  from  national  oppression, 
it  seemed  only  natural  that  the  national  liberation  should  be 
crowned  by  a  religious  liberation.  The  Czecho-Slovak  Govern¬ 
ment  prescribed  for  the  first  time  in  the  new  state  a  census. 
Everybody  had  to  say  to  what  nationality  he  belonged,  and  what 
kind  of  religion  he  professed. 

In  the  old  Austria  it  was  not  easy  to  leave  the  church,  but  the 
conditions  changed  in  the  liberated  state.  There  is  complete 
religious  liberty  now.  And  there  starts  the  new  movement. 
Many  a  Czecho-Slovak  who  was  even  a  nominal  Roman  Catholic 
was  ashamed  to  put  down  that  he  belonged  to  the  church  which 
burned  the  greatest  Czecho-Slovak  that  ever  lived,  John  Hus, 
the  church  which  robbed  our  greatest  men  of  their  property,  and 
either  killed  them  or  sent  them  abroad  as  beggars,  and  which, 
with  this  dishonest  property,  made  the  cruel  propaganda  of  their 
“  faith  ”  in  our  land.  “  We  do  not  wish  to  be  any  longer  in  a 
society  of  executioners  and  robbers,”  said  many.  “  Our  leaving 
is  a  protest  against  keeping  our  name  in  the  statistics  of  that 
church  to  which  we  never  belonged.  We  cannot  read  the  history 
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of  our  nation  and  not  feel  ashamed  that  we  still  belong  to  those 
people  who  destroyed  the  whole  life  of  our  nation.” 

Now  the  statistics  will  show  how  many  people  left  the  church. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  admits  that  “  no  more  ”  than  one- 
third  of  the  population  left  the  church,  and  that  the  worst  people 
left  the  church ;  that  she  has  cleansed  herself  now.  .  .  .  But  the 
movement  is  only  at  the  beginning  and  is  continuing.  It  started 
formally,  it  is  true.  But  there  are  signs  already  of  a  pure 
religious  movement.  Some  of  these  people  remained  “  without 
confession,”  but  not  all.  Great  numbers  join  the  new  Czecho¬ 
slovak  church.  This  church  broke  all  ties  with  Rome,  recognizes 
the  great  men  of  our  Reformation  as  their  spiritual  leaders,  uses 
the  Czecho-Slovak  language  in  the  church,  has  pictures  of  John 
Hus  on  the  altars,  sings  old  Husitic  hymns,  the  priests  marry,  and 
the  church  is  growing  in  members  as  well  as  in  inward  evolution 
daily.  They  are  eagerly  learning  from  the  Protestant  churches 
new  methods,  such  as  the  Sunday  school  and  young  people’s 
societies. 

Many  join  the  different  Protestant  churches.  There  are  Pro¬ 
testant  churches  which  have  accepted  in  few  weeks  more  members 
than  their  own  church  had  formerly,  not  hundreds  only,  but 
thousands.  In  the  west  of  Bohemia,  in  a  country  town  with  a 
big  Romish  church,  all  the  population  left  the  Romish  church, 
and  all  joined  the  Protestant  church ;  in  the  Romish  church  there 
remained  only  three  members — the  priest,  his  lady-cook,  and  the 
janitor  of  the  church. 

In  the  Protestant  churches  are  many  people  who  appeal  for 
deepening  of  our  spiritual  life.  Denominational  polemics  cease, 
dogmatic  battles  are  at  an  end ;  but  everybody  feels  that  we  must 
start  to  be  more  pious,  better,  deeper,  nearer  to  Christ.  The 
Protestant  churches  resolved  to  send  their  pastors  from  the  luke¬ 
warm  churches  to  those  religious  regions  where  there  is  the 
greatest  work  and  the  deepest  movement,  in  order  that  they  may 
influenced  by  that  movement  and  bring  it  home. 

There  is  no  doubt  this  time  means  a  great  responsibility  for 
all  the  Protestant  churches.  They  feel  it,  and  they  have  confer¬ 
ences  in  which  they  discuss  what  to  do  with  the  new  members. 
It  is  true  they  cannot  in  one  night  become  full-blooded  Protestants, 
but  it  is  touching  to  see  how  eager  they  are  to  learn  and  to  know 
what  they  ought  to  do  to  be  real  “  Bohemian  Brethren.” 

And  again,  it  has  a  great  effect  on  the  Protestant  churches. 
Many  a  lukewarm  church  became  a  living  force  because  of  the 
new  opportunity.  The  greatest  movement  is  in  the  south-west 
of  Bohemia,  just  where  there  was  the  greatest  stronghold  of  the 
Romish  church;  but  it  is  a  holy  ground — it  is  the  birthplace  of 
John  Hus  and  the  Czecho-Slovak  Reformers. 
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It  is  just  as  in  the  Reformation  time :  people  in  the  street,  in 
the  railroad  cars,  in  the  public  places,  speak  about  religious  topics. 
No  other  topic  is  so  popular  in  Czecho-Slovakia  to-day.  “  Have 
you  yet  left  the  Roman  Catholic  church  ?  ”  “  Which  church  did 
you  join?”  “What  is  your  idea  about  the  Lord’s  Supper?” 
“  What  do  you  believe  about  God  ?  ”  These  are  the  questions 
which  you  would  hear  mostly  in  the  streets  of  Czecho-Slovakia. 

The  most  favourable  kind  of  meetings  is  the  discussion.  If 
you  wish  to  get  the  people  together,  announce  a  public  discussion 
about  religion.  Let  me  describe  one  of  these  meetings.  Two 
representatives  qf  Protestantism  and  Roman  Catholicism  meet  on 
the  platform  in  a  dogmatic  battle.  The  Protestant  representative 
criticizes  the  life  of  the  Popes  in  the  past.  The  Roman  Catholic 
priest  tries  to  defend  the  attacked  Popes  by  the  fact  that  even 
Christ  had  among  His  disciples  one  traitor,  Judas.  The  ready 
Protestant  answers,  “  Yes,  but  Judas  had  so  much  sense  of 
honour  that  he  went,  took  a  rope,  and  hanged  himself;  so  the 
immoral  Popes  ought  to  have  hanged  themselves  and  not  deceive 
the  world  by  playing  at  being  Holy  Fathers.” 

Czecho-Slovakia  is  the  window  to  the  East,  the  door  by  which 
everybody  from  the  West  must  pass  if  he  wishes  to  reach  the 
Slavs.  Win  the  Czecho-Slovaks  and  you  have  done  a  great  step 
towards  winning  all  the  Slavs.  Win  the  Czecho-Slovaks  and  you 
can  use  them  as  successful  missionaries  to  the  rest  of  the  Slavs. 
Win  Prague,  the  “  Slav  mother,”  and  you  have  won  the  heart 
of  the  Slavs. 

JOSEF  NOVOTNY. 


The  Cross  and  the  Problem  of  Evil. 

From  the  days  of  the  apostles  until  now  the  Cross  has  been 
central  in  the  faith  and  message  of  the  Church.  “  I  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  know  anything  among  you,  save  Jesus  Christ,  and 
Him  crucified,”  wrote  Paul  long  ago.  And  the  Church  of  to-day 
sings  ;  “  In  the  cross  of  Christ  I  glory.”  Again,  the  celebration 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  month  by  month,  if  not  more  often,  gives 
to  the  cross  a  place  of  special  prominence  in  the  Church’s 
worship.  What  clear  meaning  does  it  have  for  the  modern  mind 
which,  after  all,  is  the  one  to  which  we  have  to  minister?  From 
the  New  Testament,  especially  the  Epistles,  from  the  Fathers, 
and  the  many  treatises  on  the  Atonement,  which  have  appeared 
at  various  times,  and  from  different  schools,  we  may  see  some 
measure  of  its  meaning  for  the  past.  The  question  is,  what 
significance  does  it  have  for  the  mind  of  to-day?  Is  it  a  mystery 
to  be  accepted  by  faith,  or  a  central  fact  and  focal  point  of  reve¬ 
lation,  wherein  the  heart  of  God  is  unveiled  in  His  relation  to 
the  world’s  waywardness  and  sin?  Only  to  the  extent  that  we 
see  any  truth  clearly  and  believe,  are  we  able  to  teach  it,  and 
win  men  to  its  acceptance.  We  cannot  be  effective  in  that  con¬ 
cerning  which  we  are  misty,  and  the  repetition  of  old  statements 
and  formulae  will  be  of  no  avail  unless  our  own  thought  and 
experience  has  made  them  our  own. 

“  The  modem  mind  ”  is,  of  course,  a  very  wide  phrase,  covering 
very  much,  and  with  it  some  are  very  impatient ;  nevertheless,  it 
stands  for  something  which  is  very  real.  In  its  widest  extent  it 
includes  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  an  almost  infinite  variety 
of  thought  and  outlook,  but  in  this  article  we  are  thinking  more 
especially  of  those  who  are  under  the  influence  of  the  higher  and 
wider  education  of  to-day.  And  the  majority  of  those  with  whom 
we  have  to  deal  are,  to  some  extent  at  least,  affected  by  the  mental 
currency  of  the  times.  If  our  work  brings  us  into  contact  with 
such  we  realize  the  necessity  of  building  upon  facts,  whether  of 
history  of  experience,  and  from  them  demonstrating  the  reason¬ 
ableness  and  worth  of  the  Christian  faith.  On  the  whole  it  is 
true  to  say  that  the  modern  mind  is  not  prepared  to  believe  on 
mere  authority.  It  is  impatient  of  tradition,  and  asks  for  reasons 
and  explanations.  In  the  realm  of  religion  it  is  characterised 
by  open-mindedness  and  freedom  in  its  attitude  to  the  dogmas 
and  teaching  of  the  Church.  It  is  unwilling  to  take  things  for 
granted.  In  so  far  as  it  is  educated  and  thoughtfuk  its  temper 
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is  scientific,  and  in  so  far  as  it  is  religious  it  believes  that  “  all 
facts  are  God’s  facts.”  The  breach  between  the  past  and  present 
generation  is,  in  many  respects,  very  wide,  and  it  is  the  fault  of 
neither.  Each  has  been  brought  up  under  different  conditions 
and  ideas.  The  modem  mind  presents  a  challenge  to  the  Church 
and  her  task  is  to  win  it  for  the  service  of  Christ.  To  do  this 
we  must  meet  the  age  on  its  own  level,  think  along  with  it,  and  try 
to  lead  it  up  to  the  great  truths  of  the  Christian  faith.  It  may 
be  that,  as  we  think  things  through  concerning  the  Cross  we  shall 
find  that  we  are  not  at  heart  very  far  from  our  forefathers. 
Perhaps  the  fact  that  so  many  still  love  to  sing  the  great  hymns 
of  the  Church  which  centre  in  the  cross  is  evidence  of  this. 
Theology  is  but  man’s  attempt  to  express  the  inexpressible,  the 
effort  to  think  God’s  thoughts  after  Him  as  honestly  as  we  can, 
and  every  effort  of  the  past  to  interpret  the  cross  has  elements 
in  it  of  permanent  worth  if  it  really  sought  to  tell  of  what  Christ 
had  wrought  in  the  soul. 

One  begins  with  the  fact  of  the  Cross  and  asks  why  that  par¬ 
ticular  cross  has  been  thrust  into  prominence?  Thousands  must 
have  perished  on  a  cross,  and  many,  no  doubt,  innocently.  There 
has  been  more  than  one  such  miscarriage  of  justice.  Yet  out  of  all 
those  crucifixions,’ man  only  thinks  of  one.  The  Cross  for  him 
means  Calvary.  The  explanation  is  to  be  found  surely  in  the 
Person.  Jesus  was  not  as  other  men.  That  is  just  what  the 
Gospels  tell  us.  When  we  have  made  every  allowance  for 
reasonable  criticism,  we  have  good  grounds  for  holding  that  the 
Gospels  give  us  a  substantially  true  portrait  of  Jesus  as  He  really 
was.  The  stamp  of  reality  is  upon  the  picture;  and  when  we 
accept  the  portrait  of  the  Person  we  can  understand  the  tre¬ 
mendous  problem  to  faith  the  Cross  was  at  the  first  to  the 
disciples.  Only  something  beyond  it,  a  resurrection,  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  subsequent  recovery  of  belief.  We  take  that 
portrait  of  Christ.  We  think  of  the  manner  and  quality  of  His 
life.  His  unique  consciousness  of  God,  His  love  towards  God  and 
man.  His  purity  and  holiness,  all  that  He  did  and  was;  then 
placing  our  selves  at  the  Cross  we  begin  to  understand  something 
of  its  darkness  and  why  it  shattered  for  awhile  the  faith  of  the 
disciples.  Given  the  fact  of  the  Cross,  and  left  at  that,  then  we 
still  have  a  great  problem  to  faith.  We  are  left  with  evil  on  the 
throne.  Sin  is  triumphant.  In  the  Cross  we  have  first  of  all 
a  revelation  of  sin,  and  because  of  the  life  and  character  of  the 
crucified  the  evil  of  it  is  all  the  more  thrown  into  relief. 

The  fact  of  the  Cross  brings  us  immediately  up  against  the 
problem  of  sin,  and  God’s  relation  to  it.  Is  there  such  a  thing  as 
a  Divine  government  in  this  world?  If  so,  what  is  God’s  way 
with  sin  for  its  conquest  and  eradication  from  the  heart  of  man? 
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We  have  to  make  room  for  the  fact  of  the  Cross.  God  per¬ 
mitted  it  as  He  seems  to  permit  evil  every  day.  What  we  see  in 
the  Cross,  looked  at  as  an  event,  we  see  right  through  history,  and 
in  the  present.  We  have  atrocities  and  wars,  the  suffering  of  the 
innocent,  the  apparent  triumph  of  cruelty  and  wrong.  The 
blundering  and  the  sin  of  man  is  still  active  and  working  havoc 
in  human  life  and  happiness.  As  an  event  the  cross  takes  its 
place  with  all  those  other  events  wherein  evil  has  its  way  and 
the  innocent  suffer.  When,  during  the  war,  we  were  called  to 
minister  to  those  sorely  perplexed  in  faith,  and  especially  those 
who  suffered  bitter  loss,  did  we  seek  to  relate  what  was  transpiring 
to  the  fact  of  the  Cross?  We  had  the  same  problem  in  essence, 
that  of  moral  evil  and  God’s  way  with  it.  If  we  had  found  any 
light  at  the  Cross,  then  we  had  light  on  these  things.  Apparently, 
as  many  thought,  God  seemed  to  be  doing  nothing ;  but  in  reality, 
if  the  Cross  is  a  place  of  revelation.  He  was  doing  everything. 
The  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  must  be  our  guiding  thought  as 
we  essay  the  great  problem  of  moral  evil.  We  must  think  of 
God  as  somehow  involved  in  the  travail  of  His  creation  and  ever 
winning  victory  over  wrong. 

Granted  human  freedom,  limited  though  it  may  be,  there  must 
be  the  possibility  of  the  Cross  and  moral  evil.  God  permitted  the 
Cross  because  freedom  is  a  reality,  and  He  deals  with  man  as  a 
moral  being.  Because  free,  man  may  work  righteousness  or 
wrong.  In  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  we  have  the  problem  put 
in  picture  form.  The  son  can  go  into  the  far  country  or  stay 
at  home,  because  he  is  a  son  and  not  a  slave.  The  father  only 
wishes  to  have  the  son  in  the  home  as  he  loved  to  be  there.  He 
will  not  keep  him  by  force,  whatever  the  cost  of  his  son’s  going 
may  mean.  The  son  chooses  the  far  country,  learns  the  cost  of 
it  to  himself  and  his  home,  then  he  comes  to  himself.  He  realizes 
the  folly,  the  wickedness,  and  selfishness  of  sin.  In  penitence  he 
returns,  and  though  he  knows  himself  to  be  unworthy,  he  is  given 
the  place  of  a  son.  The  father  has  won  his  victory.  He  now 
has  a  true  son,  free  to  go  or  to  stay;  but  who  remains  in  his 
father’s  house  desiring  to  be  nowhere  else.  The  son  has  learned 
his  lesson.  He  has  discovered  there  is  no  true  freedom  or  happi¬ 
ness  save  in  his  father’s  service.  All  the  tragedy  of  the  far 
country  could  have  been  spared  had  the  father  withheld  his  goods 
and  denied  the  son  his  freedom.  But  there  would  have  been  no 
joy  in  the  father’s  heart  and  no  true  son  in  his  home.  He 
suffers  him  to  go  and  waits  to  win  his  heart  whilst  leaving  him 
free.  This  victory  the  father  has  in  the  end. 

May  we  not  say  that  we  have  a  somewhat  similar  problem 
before  us  as  we  think  of  the  Cross?  If  one  may  put  it  so,  the 
problem  to  God  is  that  of  bringing  this  prodigal  world  home  to 
20 
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Himself.  The  victory  that  He  seeks  over  man  is  moral  and 
spiritual.  He  would  have  man  gladly  accepting  and  doing  His 
will.  He  wants  sons,  not  slaves.  Whilst  leaving  man  free  He 
would  win  him  from  evil.  He  not  only  waits,  but  works,  for 
man’s  turning  from  selfishness  and  sin,  for  his  penitence  and 
surrender,  that  in  the  Father’s  house  he  may  find  forgiveness, 
renewal,  and  truest  freedom.  He  wants  man  to  realize  the  nature 
of  sin,  the  cost  of  it  to  himself  and  his  fellows,  and  above  all 
to  his  God  and  Father.  Is  it  not  this  we  get  in  the  Cross? 
"  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself.” 
Granted  freedom,  and  man  as  sinful,  the  Cross  must  be.  It  re¬ 
vealed  the  measure  of  man’s  alienation  from  God.  It  revealed 
not  only  the  sinfulness  of  man,  but  the  cost  of  it  to  God.  “  God 
was  in  Christ,”  and  it  is  that  fact  which  above  all  gives  to  the 
Cross  its  significance.  He  suffered  His  Holy  One  to  be  crucified. 
He  let  man  do  his  worst  to  His  best,  but  instead  of  it  proving  to 
be  the  victory  of  man  it  has  proved  to  be  the  victory  of  God. 
Through  the  Cross  God  has  won  many  souls  unto  Himself,  and  He 
shall  yet  see  of  the  travail  of  His  soul  and  be  satisfied.  If  there 
had  been  no  resurrection,  no  assurance  that  Jesus  lived,  the  last 
word  would  have  seemed  to  be  with  sin,  and,  it  may  be,  we 
might  have  heard  no  more  of  the  Cross.  It  was  what  followed 
that  made  men  write  the  story.  But  with  the  record  of  the  life 
which  preceded,  and  with  the  resurrection  on  the  other  side  of  it. 
we  see  the  Cross  as  central  and  focal.  It  is  the  manifestation  of 
God  in  Christ,  paying  the  price  of  sin,  showing  His  love  to  the 
uttermost,  seeking  to  win  man  unto  Himself.  With  true  insight 
Studdert  Kennedy,  in  his  poem,  “  The  Sorrow  of  God,”  makes 
the  soldier  say,  as  he  thinks  of  the  horror  of  the  conflict,  and  then 
of  his  son  who  went  astray,  in  spite  of  all : 

Well,  may  be,  that’s  ’ow  it  is  with  God, 

’Is  sons  ’ave  got  to  be  free; 

Their  wills  are  their  own,  and  their  lives  their  own. 

And  that’s  ’ow  it  ’as  to  be. 

So  the  Father  God  goes  sorrowing  still 
For  ’Is  world  what  ’as  gone  to  see. 

But  ’E  runs  up  a  light  on  Calvary’s  ’ight 
That  beckons  to  you  and  me. 

That  cross  which  God  permitted  in  a  world  of  sons  free  to  sin 
seemed  to  be  the  crowning  hour  of  evil,  but  in  reality  it  was  the 
hour  of  its  defeat.  It  is  God  known  in  the  whole  fact  of  Christ, 
and  supremely  in  the  Cross,  which  has  drawn  men  unto  Himself 
and  made  them  His  true  sons.  It  is  out  of  that  real  unity  of 
God  and  Christ,  and  the  self-identification  of  Christ  with  men, 
we  may  deduce  all  the  interpretive  value  of  the  cross  as  we  think 
of  the  problem  of  sin.  There  we  see  the  Divine  way  for  the 
redemption  of  the  world  from  evil.  Whilst  God  seems  to  permit 
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it  He  is  ever  opposing  it  with  His  own  holiness  and  love.  He 
leaves  man  free  to  work  that  which  is  dark  and  sinful,  but  in  the 
very  working  of  evil  man  in  the  long  run  defeats  himself.  We 
turn  from  the  crucifiers  to  the  Crucified.  Christ  wins  through 
His  cross  which  men  intended  should  end  His  power.  We  are 
won  by  the  love  which  identifies  itself  to  the  uttermost  with  the 
cause  of  man’s  redemption.  “  His  own  Self  bare  our  sins  in 
His  own  body  on  the  tree,”  says  Peter,  “  that  we  being  dead  to 
sins,  should  live  unto  righteousness.”  Human  sin  brought  Him 
there,  that  the  sin  of  the  world  might  be  done  away.  On  the 
human  side  this  at  least  we  see,  the  redemptive  value  of  the  Cross 
lies  in  what  it  works  in  us.  We  behold  sin.  We  see  its  character 
and  what  it  can  do.  We  realize  the  cost  of  it  to  God  and  His 
world,  and  as  in  true  surrender  we  respond  to  the  love  manifested 
we  are  forgiven,  restored  to  fellowship;  made  by  the  surrender 
of  our  wills  true  sons  of  God,  henceforth  to  be  fellow-workers 
together  with  Him  for  the  building  up  of  His  Kingdom.  The 
Cross  turns  from  sin  to  righteousness  as  it  becomes  to  us  a  place 
of  revelation,  and  it  sets  before  us  a  way  of  life  and  service 
wherein  is  found  the  liberty  of  the  sons  of  God.  If  the  vision  of 
sin  and  its  cost  will  not  set  up  moral  revolt  in  the  soul,  then  men 
are  indeed  lost;  but  where  there  is  that  moral  revolt,  which  is 
true  penitence,  then  God’s  grace  comes  to  forgive,  strengthen, 
and  renew. 

Again  and  again  does  this  great  truth  of  the  Cross  receive  its 
demonstration.  Evil  defeats  itself,  over-reaches  itself.  God  con¬ 
quers  sin  whilst  apparently  permitting  it.  He  does  not  annihilate 
human  freedom.  It  is  not  that  He  remains  passive.  His  holiness 
and  righteousness  and  love  are  ever  active.  They  were  incar¬ 
nate  in  Christ,  who  used  weapons;  but  they  were  the  weapons 
of  the  Heavenly  Kingdom.  With  them  Christ  waged  warfare, 
and  He  could  say  in  the  end,  “  Be  of  good  cheer,  I  have 
overcome  the  world.”  And  all  who  take  the  way  of  the  Cross, 
serving  love  and  righteousness  to  the  uttermost,  are  like  Paul, 
"  filling  up  that  which  is  lacking  in  the  afflictions  of  Christ  for 
His  body’s  sake,  which  is  the  Church.”  They  are  helping  to 
create  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth 
righteousness.  They  are  helping  to  set  the  world  free.  Tacitus 
tells  us  in  his  Annals  that  when  Nero  knew  the  people  suspected 
him  of  setting  fire  to  Rome  he  cast  the  blame  on  the  Christians 
and  subjected  them  to  terrible  torture.  “  They  were  not  only 
put  to  death,  but  put  to  death  with  insult;  they  were  either 
dressed  up  in  the  skins  of  beasts,  to  perish  by  the  worrying  of 
dogs,  or  else  put  on  crosses  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  when  the  day¬ 
light  failed,  to  be  burnt  for  use  as  lights  by  night.?’  But  he 
goes  on  to  say  that  hate  for  the  Christians  turned  to  pity,  for 
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men  felt  “  they  were  not  destroyed  for  the  good  of  the  State, 
but  to  satisfy  the  cruelty  of  an  individual.”  The  iniquity  of 
Nero  defeated  its  own  end.  “  The  blood  of  the  martyrs  ”  became 
“  the  seed  of  the  Church.”  Centuries  afterwards  we  have  the 
Inquisition.  The  Papacy  by  its  persecution  and  cruelty  sought 
to  crush  the  Reformation  movement  and  the  struggle  of  the  soul 
for  freedom.  She  tortured  the  martyrs  but  increased  their 
cause.  The  Inquisition  finally  sounded  its  own  death-knell. 
Men  arose  and  said,  “  This  shall  not  be.”  The  vision  and 
experience  of  such  evil  spread  revolt,  and  that  form  of  it  was 
swept  away,  though  at  terrible  cost. 

To-day  men  look  without  rather  than  within.  They  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  society  rather  than  with  the  soul.  They  are  thinking 
more  of  social  and  international  relationships  than  of  the 
individual  aspects  of  salvation.  This  is  a  phase  and  reaction 
due  to  many  causes.  There  is  so  much  more  to  engage  the 
attention  of  men.  Knowledge  of  the  world  has  increased,  social 
unrest  has  thrust  itself  forward,  the  war  has  made  us  very  con¬ 
scious  of  international  questions.  We  do  not  find  that  religious 
introspectiveness  the  past  knew,  and  which  in  many  cases  was 
carried  to  excess.  There  is  still  the  consciousness  of  sin,  but  it 
is  less  individualfstic.  The  world  breaks  in  upon  us  more. 
Nevertheless,  amid  all  our  concern  with  the  world  we  must  not 
forget  to  look  within.  Sin  is  there,  as  well  as  in  society. 
Redemption  cannot  be  social  unless  at  the  same  time  it  is 
individual.  It  is  still  necesary  to  remind  men  of  this. 
In  the  light  of  the  Cross,  what  a  challenge  the  problem  of 
society  throws  out  to  us.  Force  may  have  its  place  in  the 
affairs  of  men,  but  it  will  never  convert  the  world  to  the  way  of 
God  and  establish  His  kingdom.  Only  penitence,  goodwill,  a 
new  heart  and  a  new  mind  will  do  that.  And  this  is  the  con¬ 
tinual  message  of  God  in  Christ.  God  the  Spirit  uses  facts 
and  speaks  through  facts.  His  supreme  fact  is  Christ,  the  whole 
fact  of  Christ  in  His  life,  death,  and  resurrection.  We  endeavour 
to  get  at  the  meaning  of  it  for  to-day.  The  nations  have  passed 
through  a  great  and  ghastly  conflict.  We  know  something  of 
the  misery,  suffering,  and  havoc  it  has  wrought,  and  is  still 
working  in  poverty  and  unrest.  God  permitted  it  as  He  per¬ 
mitted  the  cross  of  long  ago,  for  freedom  to  do  evil  still  belongs 
to  man.  But  what  is  the  Spirit  of  God  saying  through  such 
upheavals  and  catastrophes?  Is  it  not  the  old  word,  “Come 
unto  Me  ”  ?  There  is  a  way  of  life  and  a  way  of  death.  In 
place  of  the  old  antagonism  of  nations  there  must  be  a  true 
League  of  Nations.  Difficult  though  the  task  may  be,  men  must 
recognize  the  necessity  of  co-operation,  love,  and  goodwill.  By 
refusal  we  may  make  this  cross  also  of  none  effect.  Men  must 
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be  taught  to  think  and  work  in  terms  of  the  common  good. 
The  vision  of  a  kingdom  of  righteousness  must  be  continually 
held  up  before  them  and  its  moral  demands  unflinchingly  stressed. 

The  salvation  of  the  world  lies  in  its  own  hands.  If  it  takes 
the  way  of  God  revealed  in  Christ,  there  will  be  healing  and 
progress.  The  future  will  be  better  than  the  past,  and  God  will 
co-operate  with  man.  The  Cross  is  His  way  of  dealing  with 
selfishness  and  sin  in  the  heart  and  in  the  world.  It  speaks  of 
the  victory  of  love,  the  impotence  of  wrong,  the  certainty  of 
sin’s  final  defeat.  Man  must  still  learn  to  sicken  at  the 
wickedness  and  harvest  of  sin.  He  must  learn  that  he  is  lost 
unless  he  freely  and  gladly  surrenders  up  his  will  to  God.  At 
the  heart  of  the  Cross  is  Christ’s  offering  of  Himself.  In  the 
surrender  of  His  will  to  the  Father  was  His  perfect  sacrifice. 
In  His  name  man  may  also  offer  up  his  own  will.  Wherein  he 
falls  short  he  is  “  justified  by  faith.” 

We  may  take  an  old  sentence  from  its  context  and  speak  of 
“  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,”  and  that 
may  mean  to  us  that  Christ  made  manifest  in  history  what  has 
been  eternally  true  of  the  unseen  life  of  the  Father.  If  love, 
then  the  Cross  must  belong  to  God  whilst  sin  mars  His  creation. 
It  is  inevitable  where  men  are  free  and  men  sin.  The  cost  of 
sin  to  Christ  was  the  Cross,  and  because  “  God  was  in  Christ  ”  we 
see  also  the  cost  of  it  to  God.  If  in  the  light  of  that  we  say,  “  I 
will  arise  and  go  to  my  Father,”  then  the  travail  of  the  Cross  is 
achieved  in  us.  It  becomes  then  not  only  something  to  believe 
in  but  something  also  to  live  upon.  So,  accepting  it,  the  grace 
of  God  works  in  and  through  us  to  end  the  reign  of  sin  in  our 
heart  and  the  world  without.  Through  surrender  and  conse¬ 
cration  to  God  in  Christ  we  are  “  made  whole,”  and  become  the 
instruments  of  righteousness.  It  is  with  such  who  see  in  Christ 
what  love  is,  and  what  sin  means,  that  God  builds  His  kingdom. 
In  them  is  Christ  bom  again;  crucified  to  sin,  they  live  to 
righteousness. 

“  Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good.” 
That  is  one  great  part  of  the  message  of  the  Cross.  This  way 
Christ  took  for  the  world’s  redemption,  and  by  that  way  we 
become  His  brethren,  sharing  His  life  and  His  victory.  The 
hope  of  the  world  lies  this  way  only.  Beginning  with  the  fact 
of  Christ  and  His  Cross,  we  may  lead  men  to  realize  the  call 
of  God  to  them. 


F.  T.  BLOICE  SMITH. 


A  Great  Mystic. 

The  publication  of  Mr.  C.  de  B.  Evans’  work  on  Meister 
Eckhart  (John  M.  Watkins,  London,  20/-),  will  do  much 
to  bring  before  English  readers  the  genius  of  a  great  mediaeval 
mystic.  Eckhart  has  not  lacked  attention  by  English  writers,  for 
Karl  Pearson,  Inge,  Rufus  Jones,  Baron  von  Hiigel  and  Royce, 
among  others,  have  all  given  their  estimate  of  him,  while 
Ueberweg’s  History  of  Philosophy  (E.T.)  contains  an  excellent 
account  of  Eckharts’  teaching  by  Lasson.  But  hitherto  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  make  any  detailed  study  of  Eckhart  without 
some  knowledge  of  German.  As  far  as  the  present  writer  knows 
the  only  English  rendering  of  Eckhart  was  limited  to  a  few 
sermons  translated  by  C.  Field :  now,  however,  we  have  a  full 
and  careful  rendering  of  the  sermons  and  tractates,  and  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Evans,  who  has  brought  to  his  task  the  results  of 
eighteen  years’  careful  study  of  the  Meister.  This  volume  is  the 
first  instalment :  the  second,  which  we  are  promised,  will  consist 
of  a  literary-historical  introduction,  with  various  appendices. 
When  Mr.  Evans  has  completed  his  task  he  will  have  made  a  great 
contribution  to  the  serious  study  of  mediaeval  thought,  for 
Eckhart  takes  his  place  not  merely  as  an  exponent  of  the 
scholastic  philosophy,  but  also  as  a  contributor  to  that  under¬ 
current  of  personal  religion  which  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  any  proper  estimate  of  the  Reformation. 

Little  is  known  of  Eckhart  himself.  The  following  scanty 
details  are  taken  from  the  Catholic  Encyclopaedia.  He  was  born 
about  1260  at  Hochheim,  in  Thuringia  (or,  some  argue,  at  Strass- 
burg  in  Saxony).  He  made  his  philosophical  and  theological 
studies  in  the  Dominican  order,  and  in  1298  was  made  prior  of 
the  Dominican  convent  at  Erfurt  and  vicar  provincial  of  Thur¬ 
ingia.  In  1300  we  find  him  lecturing  in  Paris,  while  in  1307  he 
became  vicar-general  of  Bohemia.  Again  in  1311  he  was  in  Paris, 
occupying  a  professorial  chair,  and  in  1320  he  was  made  Professor 
of  his  Order  at  Cologne,  where,  apparently,  he  remained  until  his 
death  (about  1327).  Although  he  is  most  famous  as  the  author 
and  perfecter  of  mediaeval  German  mysticism,  it  is  interesting 
to  notice  that  he  possessed  considerable  administrative  ability.  He 
was  a  man  of  affairs  as  well  as  a  profound  mystic — a  not  very 
usual  combination — and  proved  himself  an  able  reformer  of  the 
many  religious  houses  which  were  in  his  care. 

It  was  as  preacher  and  teacher  that  he  gained  great  influence 
in  his  own  day.  “  He  had  conceived  the  then  novel  idea  of 
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instructing  the  laity  and  the  many  semi-religious  communities  and 
brotherhoods  of  that  date,  no  less  than  the  religious  of  his  Order,” 
and  to  this  end  he  used  the  language  of  the  people  instead  of  the 
more  usual  Latin.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  he  has  been  called 
the  father  of  the  German  Language  and  the  father  of  German 
philosophic  prose  (Lasson).  His  appeal  in  the  language  of  the 
people  was  further  stren^hened  by  the  fact  that  he  disdained 
the  arts  of  rhetoric  and  passion.  His  style  is  direct :  there  is 
no  “  introduction  ”  leading  up  to  any  point :  the  point  is  reached 
in  two  or  three  sentences,  as  we  may  see  from  the  following 
extract,  the  beginning  of  a  sermon  on  Matt.  xxi.  12  ; 

“  We  read  in  the  gospel  that  our  Lord  went  into  the 
temple  and  cast  out  all  them  that  sold  and  bought,  and  said 
to  them  that  sold  doves  :  ‘  Take  these  things  hence !  ’  It  was 
His  purpose  to  have  the  temple  cleared,  as  though  He  said : 
This  temple  is  by  rights  Mine  own,  and  I  want  it  to  Myself 
to  be  Lord  therein.  This  temple  that  God  means  to  rule  is 
in  man’s  soul,  which  He  has  made  exactly  like  Himself,  as 
saith  the  Lord,  ‘  We  will  make  man  in  our  image  and  like¬ 
ness.’  Which  He  did.  So  like  Himself  God  made  man’s 
soul  that  nothing  else  in  earth  or  heaven  resembles  God  so 
closely  as  the  human  soul.  God  wants  this  temple  cleared 
of  everything  but  Himself.  This  is  because  this  temple 
is  so  agreeable  to  Him,  and  He  is  so  comfortable  in  this 
temple  when  He  is  there  alone.” 

This  extract  illustrates  not  merely  his  direct  form,  but  also 
the  theme  to  which  he  ever  returns — God  in  the  soul,  the  soul 
for  God.  Eckhart’s  appeal  is  to  intellect  rather  than  to  will. 
This  is  what  we  might  expect  when  we  remember  that  not  only 
is  he  a  scholastic,  greatly  indebted  to  Aquinas  and  Albertus 
Magnus,  but  that  he  also  abandons  the  attitude  of  the  Churchman 
and  the  traditionalist  for  a  fuller  and  freer  philosophic  stand¬ 
point.  His  heart,  says  Karl  Pearson,  made  him  a  Gospel 
Christian,  but  his  mental  predilection  and  his  education  turned 
him  towards  a  speculative  emphasis. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  main  themes  of  his  sermons, 
themes  developed  at  greater  length  in  the  Tractates.  The  pro¬ 
blem  of  the  Divine  Essence  greatly  attracted  him,  and  the  relation 
between  God  and  man.  He  was  fond  of  discoursing  upon  the 
faculties,  gifts,  and  operations  of  the  human  soul,  and  of  pro¬ 
pounding  his  idea  of  the  return  of  all  created  things  to  God. 
The  Godhead,  the  Absolute,  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  things, 
concealed  in  obscurity,  unknown  to  and  unknowable  by  men — an 
emphasis  which  reminds  us  of  Clement  of  Alexandria.  But  it  is 
the  nature  of  this  Godhead  to  become  self-conscious,  and  in  this 
manner  Eckhart  explains  the  beginning  of  revelation.  Godhead 
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becomes  Father,  with  a  Son,  and  from  this  point  of  view  the 
personal  God  whom  we  worship  may  be  regarded  as  the  Divine 
nature  as  manifested  in  His  personal  character,  the  self-revelation 
or  manifestation  of  the  ultimate  unknown.  It  is  this  principle 
of  self-manifestation  which  explains  the  origin  of  the  world 
and  of  all  created  beings.  Everything  created  is  in  a  sense  a 
modification  of  God,  and  the  world  is  regarded  as  a  series  of 
emanations  from  the  divine  being,  emanations  which  Eckhart 
likens  to  a  succession  of  concentric  circles  which  are  produced 
when  a  stone  is  thrown  into  a  pond.  All  that  God  made,  he  says, 
is  nothing  other  than  an  image,  a  representation  of  Divine  Life. 
The  affinities  of  Eckhart  with  Plato  and  Kant  will  be  readily  seen, 
for  all  three  find  reality  in  the  supersensuous  world.  For  Eckhart 
this  supersensuous  reality  is  God. 

In  this  scheme  of  emanations  from  the  divine  being  the  soul 
occupies  a  most  important  place.  Of  all  created  things  it  is  the 
best.  It  is  immaterial  in  its  essence,  and  according  to  the  current 
scholastic  conception,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  simple  form  of  the 
body,  entire  and  undivided  in  every  part.  Eckhart  makes  an 
important  point  when  he  asserts  that  there  is  no  distinction  of 
essence  between  soul  and  spirit :  it  is  in  the  exercise  of  her 
higher  powers  that  soul  may  be  regarded  as  spirit.  The  constant 
exercise  of  these  higher  powers  is  important,  for  the  soul,  so  to 
speak,  has  a  double  face,  the  one  turned  towards  the  body  and 
this  world,  the  other  directed  immediately  towards  God.  While 
the  soul  is  in  the  body,  its  powers  may  function  through  bodily 
organs,  but  such  activity  is  to  be  regarded  as  of  a  lower  order. 
The  true  activity  of  the  soul  is  that  which  is  completely  inde¬ 
pendent  of  all  things  physical.  Indeed,  in  the  innermost  recess 
of  the  soul  all  activity  ceases,  for  there,  in  the  very  centre,  is  a 
sphere  where  God  lives.  Again  and  again  Eckhart  insists  on 
this,  and  it  marks  his  characteristic  contribution  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  soul.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  “  spark,”  an  idea  which 
may  be  found  in  Plotinus  and  also  in  Augustine.  Many  writers 
regarded  this  central  point  in  the  soul  as  its  true  resemblance  to 
God,  the  residue  of  the  Divine  in  the  human  :  Eckhart  considered 
it  to  be  the  true  wesen  of  the  soul. 

The  true  destiny  of  the  soul  is  its  return  to  God.  How  is  this 
accomplished?  By  a  complete  renunciation  of  all  that  touches 
time  and  place.  Not  even  mortifications  and  fastings  avail 
without  the  appropriate  inner  spirit,  for  the  true  attitude  of  the 
soul  is  not  so  much  spiritual  activity  as  sheer  passivity.  It  must 
pass  through  a  period  of  unconsciousness  as  to  the  world  of 
sense  until  it  is  absorbed  in  God.  This  is  the  negation  of  all 
effort :  if  Eckhart  could  have  used  the  terminology  of  a  modern 
psychologist  like,  say,  Baudouin,  he  would  have  found  an  appro- 
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priate  term  in  Contention,  the  condition  of  sheer  passivity  where 
the  soul  is  entirely  oblivious  to  the  manifold  things  of  sense, 
making  no  effort  of  any  kind. 

“  I  declare,”  he  says,  in  a  sermon  on  Luke  xxi.  31,  “  that 
any  soul  that  sees  God  must  have  forgotten  herself  and  have 
lost  her  own  self ;  while  she  sees  and  remembers  herself  she 
neither  sees  nor  is  conscious  of  God.  But  when  for  God’s 
sake  she  loses  herself  and  abandons  all  things,  then  in  God 
does  she  re-find  herself.” 

Thus  the  return  of  the  soul  is  the  work  of  God  Himself, 
Eckhart  echoing  the  Augustinian  conception  of  grace  and  the 
Thomist  idea  of  the  God-directed  will. 

“  As  God  is  the  mover  of  the  starry  and  revolving  heavens, 
so  here  in  the  soul  He  is  the  mover  of  the  freedom  of  our 
will  towards  Himself  and  towards  all  good  things.” 

(Tractate  on  the  “  Rank  and  Nature  of  the  Soul.”) 

We  are  drawn  by  the  sacred  Trinity  with  the  cords  of  power, 
wisdom,  and  love. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  in  this  return  to  God  the  whole 
material  creation  must  share,  and  there  occurs  the  suggestion  that 
this  movement  of  spiritualisation  may  take  place  in  the  soul-body 
realm  of  a  man.  The  true  mystic,  i.e.  he  who  by  the  (para¬ 
doxical)  exercise  of  passivity,  cultivates  the  soul  by  submerging 
it  in  God,  may  here  and  now  attain  a  state  wherein  the  body  is 
subservient  to  the  higher  life.  Light  may  stream  through  the 
body  itself,  the  powers  of  the  soul  may  be  ordered  harmoniously, 
and  the  entire  outer  man  may  become  the  willing  servant  of  the 
sanctified  will.  Even  the  body  may  renounce  all  creaturely  joys. 
This  idea  of  spiritualisation  is  seen  in  Eckhart’s  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection,  for  he  states  : 

“  Now  it  is  the  Christian  faith  that  this  actual  body  will 
rise  at  the  last  day.  Then  things  shall  all  arise,  not  as 
themselves,  but  in  Him  who  has  changed  them  into  Himself, 
He,  spiritualised  and  turned  to  spirit,  shall  flow  in  spirit 
back  to  His  first  cause.” 

(Tractate  on  the  “  Nobility  of  the  Soul.”) 

Again,  hell  is  a  condition  of  alienation  from  God — it  is  nothing 
else  than  a  state,  he  says.  At  the  Day  of  Judgment  man  passes 
judgment  on  himself.  From  all  this  it  is  clear  that  Eckhart  has 
little  room  for  conceptions  of  a  material  order. 

This  rapid  account  of  Eckhart’s  teaching  along  one  line  will 
indicate  that  his  emphasis  is  speculative :  he  is  more  concerned 
with  a  philosophical  statement  than  with  dogmatic  orthodoxy. 
But  even  within  his  speculative  position  we  need  to  be  on  our 
guard,  for  it  is  clear  that  he  endangers  certain  valuable  and 
essential  features  of  the  Christian  position.  There  is,  for 
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instance,  a  certain  disparagement  of  the  bodily  factor  in  human 
personality  which  does  not  exactly  fit  the  Biblical  teaching. 
Further,  it  is  difficult  to  find  room  in  his  system  for  any  real 
freedom  of  the  will.  But  the  great  point  of  discussion  is  in  regard 
to  Eckhart’s  pantheism.  It  is  acknowledged  that  many  passages 
in  his  sermons  and  tractates  lend  themselves  to  a  pantheistic 
interpretation.  So,  in  a  sermon  on  James  i.  17,  he  remarks  : 

“  All  creatures  are  a  mere  naught.  I  say  not  they  are 
small,  are  aught :  they  are  absolutely  naught.  .  .  .  Creatures 
have  no  real  being,  for  their  being  consists  in  the  presence 
of  God.  If  God  turned  away  for  an  instant  they  would  all 
perish.” 

In  a  fragment  (for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Denifle)  we  read 
that  God  and  being  are  the  same.  It  is  passages  like  these  (and 
there  are  many  such  scattered  about  his  works)  which  set  the 
student  wondering  whether  Eckhart  preserves  sufficiently  the 
essential  individuality  of  the  soul,  and  whether  this  individuality 
is  really  maintained  in  his  conception  of  the  final  unity  of  the 
soul  in  God.  Most  writers  are  agreed  that  Eckhart  avoids  pan¬ 
theism,  Royce,  for  example,  holding  that  Eckhart  never  conceives 
the  soul’s  unity  with  God  to  be  utter  absorption.  But  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  language  is  ambiguous,  sufficiently  ambiguous, 
at  any  rate,  to  indicate  what  is  the  real  danger  of  mysticism  .  .  . 
the  inadequate  safeguarding  of  the  notion  of  individuality. 
Eckhart’s  conception  of  the  “  spark  ”  in  the  soul,  however  inter¬ 
esting  it  may  be  to  a  speculative  philosopher,  is  still  a  good  way 
removed  from  that  idea  of  life  eternal  which  we  find,  e.g.  in  the 
Johannine  view. 

These  dangers  having  been  noted,  any  one  may  proceed  to  the 
study  of  Eckhart  with  the  certainty  of  great  profit.  He  combines 
an  intense  spirituality  with  acute  intellectualism.  He  knows  how 
to  blend  love  and  logic,  and  his  emphasis  on  the  direct  experience 
of  God  in  the  soul  does  much  to  explain  the  later  emphasis  of 
the  Reformation  thinkers.  Especially  in  these  hurried  and  com¬ 
mercial  days  is  it  good  for  us  to  turn  back  to  a  preacher  who,  at 
first,  seems  very  remote  from  the  actual  problems  of  life,  but  who, 
on  deeper  investigation,  is  revealed  in  his  true  light  as  a  preacher 
on  the  themes  that  really  count.  Very  sound  is  the  advice  he 
gave  to  one  who  complained  that  no  one  could  understand  his 
sermons.  He  said  :  “  To  understand  my  sermons  a  man  requires 
three  things.  He  must  have  conquered  strife  and  be  in  contem¬ 
plation  of  his  highest  good,  and  be  satisfied  to  do  God’s  bidding, 
and  be  a  beginner  with  beginners  and  naught  himself,  and  be  so 
master  of  himself  as  to  be  incapable  of  anger.”  A  similar  temper 
in  the  audience  would  increase  appreciation  of  many  sermons 
to-day!  F.  TOWNLEY  LORD. 


The  Work  of  a  General 
Superintendent. 

No  development  in  church  life  can  be  understood  apart  from 
its  historical  background,  and  the  work  of  the  General 
Superintendent  should  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  conditions 
which  led  to  his  appointment.  When  the  present  century  opened 
congregational  polity  was  confronted  by  serious  problems. 
Thoughtful  men  were  asking  three  questions : 

1.  Can  Independency  maintain  vigorous  churches  in  the 
villages  ? 

2.  Can  Independency  meet  the  needs  of  new  districts  and 
keep  abreast  of  the  expanding  population? 

3.  Can  Independency  secure  and  maintain  an  efficient 
ministry  ? 

These  were  vital  questions.  Hitherto  the  village  churches  had 
supplied  a  good  percentage  of  our  leaders  and  a  constant  supply 
of  clean,  vigorous  life  to  our  urban  churches.  The  traditional 
methods  of  expansion  were  proving  too  slow,  and  few  individual 
churches  were  capable  of  initiating  new  causes.  The  ministry 
was  harassed  into  restlessness  by  deplorably  inadequate  stipends  : 
twenty-six  per  cent,  of  our  ministers  were  receiving  no  more 
than  ;£100  per  annum,  and  eighty-five  per  cent,  were  in  receipt 
of  stipends  that  did  not  exceed  ;£250.  Our  ministry  was  the 
worst  paid  of  the  great  churches  in  Britain,  with  an  average 
stipend  of  about  ;;£180.  At  least  one-third  of  our  ministers  had 
definitely  appealed  for  a  change  of  sphere,  and  many  others 
cherished  the  desire.  Moreover,  many  pastors  had  outstayed 
their  usefulness,  and  160  accredited  ministers  were  left  without 
pastorates.  The  consideration  of  these  questions  revealed  the 
necessity  for  greater  co-operation  within  the  denomination,  for 
some  organisation  that  would  bring  the  resources  of  all  to  the 
help  of  each,  and  for  a  truer  expression  of  the  Christian  law 
that  men  should  bear  one  another’s  burdens  while  each  carried 
his  own  load.  What  could  be  done  to  meet  these  clamant  needs? 
Suggestions  were  made  which  struck  at  the  root  of  congregational 
polity,  but  these  were  decisively  rejected  by  the  denomination. 
The  Century  Fund  was  raised  as  a  temporary  expedient  to  meet 
pressing  needs  for  extension,  and  the  denomination  gave  itself 
to  long  and  patient  investigation  to  discover  what  resources 
Congregationalism  had  within  itself  to  meet  modern  conditions 
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and  make  its  own  contribution  to  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The 
result  was  the  Scheme  of  Ministerial  Settlement  and  Sustentation, 
which  attempts  to  deal  comprehensively  with  the  whole  problem 
while  retaining  congregational  freedom. 

The  Scheme  of  Ministerial  Settlement  and  Sustentation 
provides : 

1.  A  Sustentation  Fund  available  for  churches  which  cannot 
themselves  provide  an  adequate  minimum  stipend. 

2.  A  means  of  facilitating  pastoral  changes  which  may  be 
desired  by  churches  or  ministers.  Provision  is  made  to  ensure 
that  no  minister  shall  be  sustained  in  a  pastorate  against  the  will 
of  the  church,  and  that  financial  benefit  shall  be  provided  for  any 
minister  who  fails  to  find  a  settlement  under  the  terms  of  the 
Scheme. 

3.  A  means  of  raising  the  standard  of  ministerial  efficiency. 
The  financial  obligations  of  the  scheme  make  it  imperative  that 
care  be  exercised  regarding  admissions  to  the  accredited  lists,  and 
that  the  benefits  of  the  scheme  be  limited  to  recognized  ministers 
or  probationers  of  the  Baptist  Union. 

The  Work  of  the  Superintendent  is  concerned  with  the 
administration  of  the  scheme,  in  co-operation  with  the  Sustenta¬ 
tion  Executive,  the  Area  Committee,  and  the  local  Associations; 
and  also  with  furthering  the  purpose  for  which  the  scheme  was 
designed,  i.e.  the  spiritual  efficiency  of  Baptist  Churches  as 
instruments  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  It  is  a  ministry,  and, 
therefore,  one  cannot  exactly  define  its  scope  or  give  any 
exhaustive  list  of  its  obligations.  You  can  tabulate  the  duties 
of  a  caretaker,  but  not  of  a  minister.  No  task  is  outside  the 
province  of  the  superintendent  that  can  cheer  a  colleague’s  heart, 
raise  the  spiritual  tone  of  a  church,  or  draw  one  soul  nearer  to 
the  Master.  He  is  commissioned  by  the  denomination  and  the 
local  churches ; 

1.  To  Exercise  a  Spiritual  Ministry  throughout  the  Area. 
When  the  confidence  of  the  churches  and  ministers  has  been 
gained,  this  ministry  presents  opportunities  far  exceeding  ability, 
time,  and  strength.  On  the  superintendent’s  desk  are  letters 
asking  advice  in  difficult  situations  and  making  most  varied 
requests.  He  is  invited  to  attempt  the  reconciliation  of  alienated 
workers,  to  prescribe  courses  of  reading,  to  solve  problems  in 
church  and  school,  to  interview  candidates  for  membership,  to 
conduct  preparation  classes,  baptismal  services,  campaigns,  mis¬ 
sions,  etc.  There  are  misconceptions  to  remove,  mischievous 
statements  to  refute,  divisions  to  heal,  tired  souls  under  juniper 
trees  to  refresh,  and  youthful  enthusiasms  to  guide  into  profitable 
channels.  Confidences  and  intimate  details  cannot  be  divulged, 
but  some  idea  of  the  scope  of  this  ministry  will  be  gathered  from 
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a  recent  page  in  a  superintendent’s  diary,  which  covers  one 
week’s  engagements.  They  were  :  three  preaching  services,  one 
baptismal  service,  one  communion  service,  two  addresses  at 
church  gatherings,  one  address  at  a  young  people’s  rally,  three 
interviews  with  ministers,  one  interview  with  a  church  secretary, 
one  conference  with  a  diaconate,  two  interviews  resulting  in  a 
reconciliation,  and  one  interview  with  a  young  man  who  desired 
to  enter  the  ministry.  This  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  superin¬ 
tendency  affords  a  real,  full,  and  profitable  ministry  within  the 
denomination. 

2.  Watch  the  Interests  of  the  Denomination  throughout  the 
Area.  If  Baptists  are  to  render  their  maximum  contribution  to 
the  religious  life  of  England,  consideration  must  be  given  to  the 
growth  of  population,  the  development  of  new  districts,  and  the 
temporary  depressions  which  visit  both  industrial  and  rural  areas. 
The  watch-tower  must  be  occupied  while  the  valleys  are  tilled. 
The  superintendent  has  special  opportunities  for  observation,  as 
his  duties  are  spread  over  shires  rather  than  streets.  He  has 
unique  facilities  for  recognizing  strategic  positions,  suggesting 
extension  work  to  Associations,  rallying  help  in  aid  of  village 
causes,  and  rendering  assistance  to  pastorless  churches.  Further, 
the  superintendent  can  render  effective  denominational  service  by 
watching  legal  interests,  safeguarding  rights,  upholding  principles, 
and  disseminating  information. 

3.  To  Co-operate  with  Churches  and  Ministers  Regarding 
Settlements.  This  is  delicate  and  difficult  work,  involving  con¬ 
siderable  correspondence,  numerous  conferences,  and  many 
interviews.  In  this  connection  the  superintendent  works  under 
the  direction  of  an  Area  Committee,  on  which  each  district  in 
the  area  is  directly  represented,  but  the  nature  of  the  work 
demands  that  large  discretionary  powers  be  granted  to  the 
superintendent.  The  Area  Committee  functions  with  the  superin¬ 
tendent  in  much  the  same  way  as  a  diaconate  functions  with  the 
minister  in  an  ideal  church.  Baptists  will  not  accept  a  Stationing 
Committee  or  receive  a  ministry  imposed  from  without.  The 
choice  of  a  minister  rests  with  the  individual  church,  and  diacon- 
ates  find  it  easier  to  consult  with  a  person  than  with  a  committee. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  taking  a  rigid  nomination  to  a  church,  but 
of  patiently  exploring  the  local  situation  with  the  deacons,  and 
making  suggestions  based  on  the  ascertained  needs.  Changes 
between  the  areas  are  facilitated  by  frequent  meetings  of  the 
General  Superintendents,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  T.  S. 
Penny,  J.P.,  when  careful  consideration  is  given  to  the  expressed 
desires  of  ministers  and  the  requirements  of  individual  churches. 
When  a  grant  is  desired  from  the  Sustentation  Fund,  the  approval 
of  the  local  Association  and  the  Sustentation  Executive  is  secured 
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before  an  invitation  to  the  pastorate  is  given.  The  advantages 
of  the  Settlement  Scheme  over  the  humiliating  methods  formerly 
adopted  have  been  quickly  appreciated  by  the  churches,  who 
almost  invariably  consult  the  superintendent  when  a  vacancy 
occurs.  Correspondence  suggests  that  many  ministers  are  no 
less  appreciative  of  a  scheme  which  provides  equitable  treatment 
for  all,  and  affords  a  means  of  changing  pastorates  without  loss 
of  self-respect. 

4.  To  Organize  the  Simultaneous  Collection.  In  order  to 
fulfil  the  denomination’s  pledges  concerning  sustentation,  it  is 
necessary  to  maintain  the  annual  contributions  at  about  ;£15,000. 
This  requires  special  preparation  and  constant  advocacy.  The 
Fund  has  been  seriously  prejudiced  by  inaccurate  statements 
concerning  its  purpose  and  administration,  but  recent  experience 
shows  that  the  contributions  can  be  considerably  increased  if  the 
working  of  the  scheme  and  its  beneficent  results  are  carefully 
explained  to  the  churches.  It  is  the  superintendent’s  privilege 
to  organize  the  annual  contributions  to  the  Fund  and,  thereby, 
to  ease  the  burden  which  rests  upon  his  brethren  in  the  smaller 
churches. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  explain,  rather  than  to  justify, 
the  administratiort  of  the  scheme;  but  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  present  conditions  show  a  striking  contrast  to  those  pre¬ 
vailing  when  the  scheme  was  introduced.  The  average  stipend 
has  risen  to  £27\,  which  represents  a  total  increase  of  nearly 
;;(;i80,000  in  the  annual  income  of  British  Baptist  ministers.  In 
spite  of  the  increased  facilities  for  notifying  a  desire  to  change 
pastorate,  there  were  only  74  names  on  List  “  A,”  and  132  on 
List  “  B,”  in  January,  1925,  and  this  number  is  being  steadily 
reduced  throughout  the  year.  Even  more  arresting  is  the  fact 
that  there  are  now  only  five  ministers  without  a  pastorate  under 
the  scheme,  and  each  of  these  receives  financial  benefit  under 
clause  19.  These  results  have  been  achieved  by  voluntary 
co-operation  and  without  the  sacrifice  of  principle.  When  the 
scheme  was  introduced.  Dr.  Clifford  reminded  us  that  principles 
were  eternal,  but  needed  applying  to  the  necessities  of  the  hour; 
and  that  it  was  our  business  to  understand  the  scheme  so  that 
it  should  not  be  misinterpreted  or  misunderstood.  The  principles 
have  been  applied  with  some  measure  of  success,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  this  statement  may  further  the  understanding  necessary  for 
exact  appraisement.  Such  a  scheme  can  neither  be  administered 
successfully,  nor  interpreted  adequately,  without  full  recognition 
of  the  spirituality  of  its  purpose. 

H.  BONSER. 


The  Midland  Churches  of  1651. 

Mr.  bowser  has  done  well  to  invite  a  study  of  the  thirty 
churches  and  sixty-one  men  who  issued  a  joint  General 
Baptist  confession.  In  those  days  men  met  in  private  houses, 
and  those  in  many  villages  formed  one  church,  which  might  thus 
have  a  name  as  compound  as  a  railway  station,  Blankney  and 
Metheringham,  Long  Clawson  and  Hose.  It  is  not  hard  to 
identify  the  modem  churches  of  Kirton-in-Lindsey,  Lincoln, 
Coningsby,  Boston,  Spalding,  Gosberton,  Oakham,  W)mieswould, 
Mountsorrel,  Shepshed,  Leicester,  Earl  Shilton,  Sutton-in-the- 
Elms,  Long  Buckby. 

The  thirty  churches  held  a  meeting.  From  the  records  of  the 
Fenstanton  church  we  know  of  another,  five  years  later,  and  of  a 
third  in  Cambridgeshire.  The  Association  habit  was  already 
formed.  Forty  years  later,  these  churches  grouped  in  two  Asso¬ 
ciations,  whose  centres  were  Lincoln  and  Leicester.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  that  the  New  Connexion  of  General  Baptists  had  its 
strength  over  exactly  the  same  district,  and  absorbed  many  of 
these  early  churches.  But  now  to  details. 

A  little  light  is  thrown  on  some  of  these  men  by  a  letter  to 
Cromwell  on  the  first  of  January,  1651/2,  by  the  Humble 
Representation  and  Vindication,  printed  in  1654,  by  another 
Confession  published  on  15  March,  1659/60,  by  the  Second 
Humble  Address  from  Lincoln  on  16  January,  1660/1,  by  the 
Third  Humble  Address  on  23  February,  1660/1,  by  the  licences 
of  1672  and  1673,  issued  under  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence, 
and  even  by  the  minute-book  of  the  Lincolnshire  Association  in 
1698.  For  the  Lincolnshire  references,  thanks  are  due  to  the 
Rev.  A.  S.  Langley,  F.R.Hist.S. 

LINCOLNSHIRE  was  a  stronghold,  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  early  work  of  John  Smyth  at  Gainsborough  and  Lincoln 
city,  and  his  followers  in  the  isle  of  Axholm.  Twelve  churches 
sent  delegates  on  this  occasion.  The  most  northerly  was  at  North 
Willingham;  this  work  can  be  traced  at  Cherry  Willingham  a 
score  of  years  later,  also  perhaps  at  Kirton-in-Lindsey  in  1663. 
One  of  the  present  delegates  was  young  Ralph  James,  who  signed 
the  Second  Humble  Address  in  1661,  took  out  a  licence  in  1672, 
and  was  at  the  1698  Association.  The  other  was  Daniel  Cheese- 
man,  who  also  signed  both  addresses;  John  Cheeseman  was 
working  at  Folkestone  in  1669. 
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Seven  miles  south-east  lay  Goulceby,  where  the  Drewrys  were 
leaders,  as  still  in  1661.  This  appears  to  be  the  origin  of  the 
Asterby  Church. 

Lincoln  church  dated  from  1626  at  least,  and  to-day  may  claim 
(with  Tiverton)  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  churches  whose  history 
can  be  traced  continuously.  One  leader  here  was  Valentine 
James,  who  signed  in  1661,  and  in  1672  took  a  licence  for  his 
house  at  Hack^thorne.  The  name  of  his  colleague,  “  John 
Johnjohns,”  is  unique,  not  to  say  suspicious. 

Seven  miles  south-east  is  Blankney.  Of  Gregory  Allen  and 
John  Lucas  nothing  else  is  known;  but  men  of  the  same  sur¬ 
name  abounded  in  the  Bucks,  churches. 

Tattershall  proved  a  permanent  cause,  though  to-day  it  calls 
itself  Coningsby.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  Codlyn,  but  John 
Lupton  was  soon  chosen  Messenger,  or  General  Superintendent, 
and  vigorously  executed  his  office.  He  was  at  the  General 
Assembly  in  London,  1654;  on  another  journey  to  London  in  1657 
he  bought  the  first  minute-book  for  this  church ;  he  was  a  baker 
at  Coningsby,  and  a  farthing  token  was  issued  by  him  in  1663; 
he  died  in  1670. 

Further  down  the  Witham  lay  Boston,  the  site  of  another 
permanent  church.-  Besides  Edward  Cock  it  had  Richard  Craw¬ 
ford,  whose  name  puzzled  the  printer  and  many  a  reader,  but 
suggests  a  Scot  arriving  by  water. 

Swineshead  had  William  Barnes  and  William  Hart,  who  in  1672 
licenced  his  house  at  Collingham  across  the  Trent,  while  John 
Thorp  was  licensed  at  Frampton  hard  by  this  place. 

Surfleet  had  John  Lacy  and  Robert  Massey.  The  former  soon 
moved  to  Hemingford  Gray,  took  a  licence  for  Godmanchester 
in  1672,  was  chosen  Messenger  by  1697,  and  took  a  leading  part 
in  opposing  Caffin.  Robert  Massey  had  to  resist  Puritan 
intolerance  before  1660.  His  family  has  long  been-  known  in  his 
district,  and  the  church  survives  at  Spalding.  In  1672  Richard 
Wale  took  a  licence  for  his  house  at  Pinchbeck,  and  the  church 
at  Gosberton  dates  itself  from  1666. 

Inland  again,  on  a  brook  that  drains  into  the  Welland,  lies 
Leasingham,  represented  in  1651  by  Robert  Tompson  and  Richard 
(not  Robert)  Machyn.  The  Lincolnshire  Association  book  is 
cited  by  Adam  Taylor  as  telling  of  assistance  given  the  cause  at 
Sleaford,  three  miles  south,  about  1700.  Robert  Tompson  on 
25  May,  1653,  signed  a  letter  to  Cromwell  as  representing  a  Baptist 
church  at  Cranbrook,  in  Kent,  and  though  the  distance  is  great, 
we  know  other  Baptists  at  this  time  sent  down  there  as  evan¬ 
gelists.  If  we  look  backwards,  there  were  Thomsons  of  Louth 
who  became  Baptists  at  Amsterdam  in  1609;  if  forwards,  W. 
Thompson  was  at  South  Collingham  in  1719,  another  W. 
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Thompson  was  famous  at  Boston  from  1762  to  1794.  Machin 
signed  a  Humble  Address  in  1661. 

Seven  miles  south-west  lies  Welby,  on  the  moors,  whence 
Angleshaw  and  Everard  attended.  The  cause  itself  can  be  traced 
in  1672  by  John  Skerrett  taking  a  licence  for  Manthorpe. 
Angleshaw  is  not  known.  The  Everards  are  well  known : 
William  in  1655  was  Elder  of  Easton,  Welby,  and  Westby; 
Robert  wrote  a  pamphlet  to  which  the  present  Faith  and  Order 
is  annexed;  he  was  a  captain  who  did  good  service  in  1659, 
became  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  got  into  further  controversy; 
the  family  yielded  Baptists  at  least  till  1860. 

Westby  is  six  miles  south;  here  John  Allen  and  Robert  Cock 
were  members  in  1651.  Allen  in  1672  took  a  licence  for  his 
house  at  Easton,  while  Henry  Hitchcock  took  another  for  In- 
goldsby.  Robert  Cock  signed  in  1661. 

The  last  of  the  Lincolnshire  churches  was  at  Thurlby,  two 
miles  south  of  Bourn.  It  sent  three  representatives,  an  excep¬ 
tional  fact,  perhaps  due  to  a  linking  with  Langtoft,  a  long  strag¬ 
gling  village  a  mile  north  of  Market  Deeping.  The  Fenstanton 
records  mention  the  church  for  five  years  longer,  with  the  names 
of  many  members.  The  group  can  be  traced  at  Stamford  in 
1672,  with  Abel  Laine  preaching  at  William  Collington’s  house; 
also  at  Thurlby,  in  the  house  of  widow  Perk.  The  causes  at 
Bourn  and  Hackenby  may  continue  the  tradition. 

RUTLAND  had  three  churches  in  1651.  One  was  at  Burley, 
and  it  seems  to  have  had  an  uneventful  existence,  allying  with 
Morcott  in  1747,  until  in  1770  it  reconstructed  on  a  Particular 
Baptist  basis,  and  took  the  name  Oakham,  joined  the  new 
Northants  Association  in  1773,  and  furnished  an  original  sub¬ 
scriber  to  the  B.M.S.  in  the  person  of  Abraham  Greenwood. 

A  second  church  was  at  Thorpe-by-Water  in  1651,  but  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  as  to  laying  on  of  hands  caused  a  division  five 
years  later.  James  Tiptaft  (not  Tentoft,  which  appears  to  be  an 
error  of  the  1651  printer),  headed  the  Thorpe  group,  which  faded 
away;  but  the  Tiptafts  are  known  in  other  connexions.  The 
more  enduring  section  worshipped  at  Wakerley  across  the 
Welland  in  Northants,  and  at  Uppingham,  whence  they  were 
reported  in  1715.  But  Anthony  Snell  had  moved  to  Stickney  in 
Lincolnshire,  where  he  took  out  a  licence  in  1672.  His  name 
is  printed  here  Suell,  and  might  appear  elsewhere  as  Sewell. 

A  third  church  was  at  Tixover  in  1651,  but  soon  met  chiefly 
at  Morcott  or  at  Harringworth  across  the  river,  where  the 
Stangers  were  leaders.  The  Lee  family  is  well  known  at 
Spratton  from  1702. 

LEICESTERSHIRE  again  contained  nine  churches.  , 

Waltham  on  the  Wolds  was  evidently  the  meeting-place  of 
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what  afterwards  centred  at  Knipton;  this  church  passed 
on  to  the  New  Connexion.  Its  1651  representative, 
John  Parker,  signed  in  1661,  while  Henry  Redgate  was  reported 
in  1669. 

Wymeswould  is  still  the  seat  of  a  church,  which  modestly 
and  unnecessarily  takes  the  date  of  1780.  Of  William  Franke 
nothing  is  known.  Richard  Lay  was  possibly  related  to  Matthew 
Ley  of  Tixover,  or  the  Lees  of  Spratton. 

Normanton-on-Soar  is  really  in  Notts,  though  a  few  houses 
may  be  on  the  Leicestershire  side.  A  little  church  still  exists 
there,  though  the  history  has  not  been  traced.  Of  William  Wild 
nothing  is  known.  William  Parker  was  reported  in  1669  from 
Loughborough,  within  four  miles ;  but  his  work  died  out ;  when 
the  Barton  preachers  began  next  centurj’  here,  there  was  no 
Baptist  foundation  on  which  to  build. 

Mountsorrel  is  another  case  where  the  modern  date  of  1820 
obscures  the  fact  of  a  history  which  has  one  thread,  albeit  it 
wore  very  thin  in  1788.  Fielding  is  unknown;  Kendall  was 
reported  in  1669  from  Sileby. 

Whitwick  is  in  the  Charnwood  forest.  An  Association  that 
met  at  Peterborough  in  1656  coupled  together  “  Whitwell  and 
Markfield,”  mentioning  George  More  again;  Hebb  is  unknown. 
This  may  be  the  origin  of  the  Shepshed  church  that  emerges  in 
1690. 

Leicester  is  another  enduring  church,  and  it  is  strange  that 
Friar  Lane  claims  only  1665  as  its  date,  when  both  Coniers 
Conigrave  and  Rogers  are  known  as  corresponding  with  Crom¬ 
well,  when  George  Fox  met  the  church  in  1654,  when  WilHam 
Inge  and  Thomas  Christian  attended  Association  two  years  later, 
promised  a  subscription  for  evangelistic  work  from  Leicester,  and 
undertook  to  stir  up  Earl  Shilton  and  Mount  Sorrel.  The 
Christians  were  good  Baptists  in  the  neighbourhood  for  scores  of 
years;  Inge  was  reported  in  1669. 

Earl  Shilton’s  representatives  in  1651  are  unknown  afterwards. 
But  in  1672  William  Biggs  took  a  licence  to  preach  here  at  the 
house  of  Edward  Cheney;  both  families  kept  up  their  Baptist 
traditions.  All  around,  similar  work  went  on  :  Richard  Boosh  at 
Ratby,  William  Peasant  at  Bosworth,  John  Jones  in  John  Oneby’s 
house  at  Barwell  (Onebys  were  also  at  Long  Lawford,  in  War¬ 
wick),  William  Sadler  at  Nuneaton,  John  Kitchin  at  Shilton.  In 
Earl  Shilton  itself  it  is  not  clear  that  work  was  continuous ;  but 
the  ancient  Leicester  Association  in  1758  backed  the  appeal  of 
the  church  at  Earl  Shilton  for  a  building  fund,  without  a  hint 
that  it  was  a  new  church. 

Bitteswell  had  Thomas  Morris  and  Thomas  Townsend.  The 
latter  continued  as  Elder  till  his  death  in  1704.  In  1672  John 
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Kitchin  was  licensed  for  Lutterworth,  a  mile  away.  This  is  the 
church  well  known  as  Sutton-in-the-Elms. 

Theddingworth  was  the  only  other  in  the  county  represented  in 
1651,  when  William  Poole  and  William  Burdet  appeared.  Both 
were  of  staunch  Baptist  families,  and  Burdett  took  a  licence  in 
1672  for  his  house  at  Mowsley.  The  group  then  showed  also 
in  William  Hartshorne  at  Harborough,  Henry  Hartshorne  at 
Lubenham,  Thomas  Came  at  Sibbertoft  across  the  Welland. 

WARWICKSHIRE  had  two  churches,  not  far  apart.  Easen- 
hall  is  two  miles  south  of  Monk’s  Kirby  and  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Pailton.  John  Oneby  flourished  in  1669,  and  in  1672  took 
out  a  licence  for  Barwell  in  Leicester;  widow  Oneby  had  her 
home  in  Long  Lawford  licensed  for  Wilcox  to  preach  in.  The 
family  flourished  at  Canterbury  a  generation  later.  The  Perkins 
family  also  was  staunchly  Baptist ;  John  in  1672  had  his  house 
at  Shilton  licensed  for  Kitchin  to  preach  in;  he  is  hardly  likely 
to  be  the  Parson  Drove  uncle  of  Samuel  Pepys;  Richard  in 
1672  took  a  licence  for  Weston ;  John  of  Winslow  is  known  in 
1700. 

The  other  church  was  at  Marston,  probably  the  Marston  on  the 
Avon,  though  we  must  remember  Butlers  Marston,  near  Kineton, 
Lea  Marston  near  Water  Orton,  Prior’s  Marston  three  miles 
from  Byfield  in  Northants,  Marston  Green  six  miles  east  of 
Birmingham,  and  Marston  Jabbett  two  miles  south  of  Nuneaton. 
Richard  Wills  and  Thomas  Jeffs  are  unknown. 

The  puzzle  is  why  the  Coventry  church,  known  in  1626,  and 
existing  to-day,  was  not  represented;  or  whether  these  two 
groups  really  represent  it,  though  they  lived  six  miles  away. 

NORTHANTS  was  represented  only  by  Ravensthorpe,  near 
Long  Buckby,  and  West  Haddon.  The  cause  seems  continuous, 
though  the  centre  has  shifted  slightly.  Under  the  influence  of 
Ryland  the  people  imbibed  Particular  Baptist  views,  built  in 
1812,  formed  a  new  church  1819.  But  in  the  early  period 
Francis  Stanley  held  the  banner  till  1696,  while  Benjamin  Morley 
went  to  strengthen  the  cause  at  Winslow,  in  Bucks,  before  1698. 

OXFORD  had  a  single  church  on  its  northern  border,  at 
Horley.  This  is  near  Burton  Dassett,  in  Warwick,  where 
Baptists  were  known  in  1672,  and  Weston,  by  Weedon  in 
Northants,  where  they  flourished  by  1681.  At  Horley  itself  the 
cause  persisted,  Nathaniel  Kinch  being  leader  in  1715,  and  it  had 
apparently  a  meeting-house  in  1724,  for  he  came  then  to  White’s 
Alley  in  London  and  took  up  a  collection  for  a  fire.  John 
Danvers  in  1654  was  at  the  military  church  at  the  Chequer  in 
Aldgate;  perhaps  colonel  Henry  Danvers  was  of  his  family, 
John  Newman  perhaps  survived  till  1691,  when  one  of  his  name 
was  a  member  at  Dockhead,  in  Southwark. 
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BEDFORDSHIRE  had  a  single  church,  at  Sundon,  five  miles 
north  of  Luton.  There  were  plenty  of  other  churches  in  the 
county,  but  all  Calvinist,  and  though  some  would  fraternize  with 
Calvinistic  pedobaptists,  they  would  not  with  Arminian  Baptists. 
Sundon  is  heard  of  at  intervals  till  1759.  Samuel  Tide  may  be 
connected  with  the  Tidds  of  Dunstable.  Thomas  Partridge  was 
prominent  at  Dover  in  1660  and  1669,  while  Samuel  Partridge 
was  at  Aylesbury  soon  after. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE  had  the  church  at  Fenstanton. 
Edmund  Male  figures  constantly  in  its  records.  The  Cock  family 
was  in  many  General  Baptist  churches,  such  as  Amersham,  Berk- 
hampstead.  Ford,  Chalford  St.  Giles,  Great  Missenden,  Brent¬ 
ford,  in  one  direction,  Westby  and  Boston  in  the  opposite. 

From  the  Fenstanton  records,  fully  published  in  1854,  we  learn 
that  there  was  an  Association  meeting  held  at  Stamford  on  2 
and  3  July,  1656,  when  two  men  were  told  off  as  Messengers 
for  work  in  the  west.  The  churches  then  mentioned  were 
Leicester,  Earl  Shilton,  Mount  Sorrell,  Nottingham,  Winsford, 
Rempstone,  Peterborough,  Wisbech,  Fenstanton,  Ravensthorpe, 
Newton,  Whitwicke,  Markfield,  Twyford,  Langtoft,  Thurlby, 
Bytham,  Uppingham.  Other  churches  in  the  district  with  which 
Fenstanton  corresponded  were  Bourn,  Haddenham  (Cambs.), 
Spalding,  besides  a  large  group  in  Cambridge,  who  held  a  meeting 
in  that  town  on  28  September,  1655. 


Hamlets  in  Surrey  and  Sussex. 

The  road  from  London  to  Brighton,  between  the  North 
Downs  and  St.  Leonard’s  Forest,  passes  near  the  villages 
of  Hookwood,  Horley,  Charlwood,  Crawley;  on  the  alternative 
route  to  the  east,  the  motorist  runs  through  Horley  Row,  Cop- 
thorne.  Worth,  and  Balcomb.  In  a  tangle  of  lanes  further  east 
lie  Inholme  in  Haroldsley,  Shepherd’s  farm,  the  Outwood, 
Cogman’s  farm,  Horne,  Smallfield,  Bysshe  court,  Burstowe, 
Turner  Hill,  West  Hoathley,  with  East  Grinstead  as  an  outlier 
on  the  road  to  Lewes  and  Hastings.  On  the  main  road  from 
Reigate  to  Sevenoaks  will  be  found  Nutfield,  Bletchingley,  God- 
stone,  Oxted,  and  Limpsfield.  In  these  obscure  hamlets,  all 
within  seven  miles  of  Horne,  Baptists  kept  open  house  for  one 
another  to  worship  in,  perhaps  as  early  as  1650,  certainly  as  late 
as  1823.  To-day,  over  the  whole  area.  Baptists  have  only  modem 
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churches  at  Godstone,  Horley,  Outwood,  Crawley,  and  Balcomb; 
their  customs,  origin,  and  theology  are  independent  of  the  ancient 
group.  The  story  of  these  bye-gone  villagers  is  worth  recalling, 
for  their  heroism,  their  friendliness,  their  conservatism.  They 
themselves  did  not  think  the  story  worth  recording  till  1727, 
when  perhaps  they  were  prompted  by  the  organization  taking 
place  in  London,  whither  they  were  then  sending  representatives 
to  the  General  Baptist  Assembly ;  but  an  old  member  wrote  down 
the  traditions  of  the  fathers  into  the  new  book,  which  is  now  to 
be  consulted  at  Dr.  Williams’  Library ;  a  study  of  it  appears  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Unitarian  Historical  Society  for  May,  1918. 
From  it,  and  public  sources,  we  can,  however,  realize  something 
of  the  church  life. 

Of  Baptist  groups  around,  a  brief  word  will  suffice.  With 
those  at  Croydon  there  are  only  late  traces  of  intercourse.  A 
good  road  linked  with  those  at  Bessels  Green  in  Kent,  and  it  is 
conceivable  that  the  first  impulse  came  hence,  by  Edward  Dela- 
maine,  of  St.  Mary  Cray,  who  was  certainly  preaching  at  Horley 
in  1668. 

Westward  were  two  Baptist  centres.  In  Horsham  a  church 
had  been  gathered  yet  earlier,  and  it  had  passed  under  the 
influence  of  a  farmer  who  had  had  some  training  at  Oxford.  We 
have  definite  information  from  the  incumbent  of  Home  in  1669, 
that  in  his  parish  a  farmer  named  John  Reynolds  entertained  a 
monthly  meeting  of  Baptists,  whose  “  chief  seducer  was  one 
Caffin  of  Horsham  in  Sussex.”  We  may  reasonably  think  that 
Caffin  was  influential  at  the  other  hamlets  between  Horne  and 
Horsham.  At  Dorking  about  fifty  people  met  habitually  about 
1669  in  the  house  of  John  Barnard;  and  in  May  1672  licences 
were  issued  for  John  Bernard  to  be  a  minister  of  a  congregation 
of  Baptists  meeting  at  the  house  of  Richard  Humphrey,  of  Gad- 
brook,  in  the  parish  of  Betchworth,  two  miles  south-east  of 
Dorking.  From  our  company  these  people  fall  out,  if  they  ever 
had  any  intercourse. 

In  the  earliest  stage  remembered,  there  were  two  churches,  the 
one  in  Surrey,  the  other  in  Sussex.  The  Elder  of  the  former  was 
Edmond  Blundell,  of  Outwood.  To  him,  tribute  was  paid  in 
1669  by  the  vicar  of  Bletchingley,  who  reported  that  no  conven¬ 
ticle  had  been  held  in  his  parish  since  Blundell  left.  But  the 
vicar  was  premature  in  his  jubilation,  for  in  the  South  Park 
Joseph  Peters  was  keeping  open  house  in  1678,  where  worship 
was  regularly  conducted  by  Thomas  Budgen,  Joseph  Brown,  and 
John  Nicholas.  The  Surrey  church  called  itself  “  Outwood 
and  South  Park  people.”  After  Blundell  left,  its  leader  was 
Thomas  Budgen,  who  lived  at  Outwood  in  the  parish  of  Home. 
He  was  gratefully  remembered  by  an  old  member  as  preaching 
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from  1678  till  1710  at  eleven  places.  His  circuit  included 
Bletchingley,  Nutfield,  Horley,  Smallfield,  with  Copthorn, 
Crawley,  Balcomb,  and  Turner’s  Hill. 

The  Sussex  church  called  itself  “  Turner’s  Hill  and  Hoathly 
people.”  Its  leader  was  John  Nicholas,  who  lived  at  Turner’s 
Hill  in  the  parish  of  Worth.  As  early  as  1668  he  had  been 
preaching  at  Horley,  in  the  tanyard,  which  remained  for  more 
than  a  century  as  a  regular  centre.  When  Blundell  left,  perse¬ 
cution  was  so  savage  that  the  two  churches  united,  and  Nicholas 
was  ordained  Elder  of  the  whole  group.  Naturally,  therefore, 
he  preached  at  all  the  places  mentioned.  Only  in  1716  is  there 
a  hint  that  his  travelling  days  were  done,  and  that  his  own  house 
became  a  centre  instead  of  the  homes  of  Thomas  Terry  and 
Walter  Arnold. 

Other  “  ministers  ” — not  Elders,  but  preachers — of  these  early 
days  were  Nicholas  Arnold,  apparently  of  Turner’s  Hill;  Joseph 
Brown,  who  may  be  the  Elder  of  Sevenoaks  from  1692  to  1716; 
Ralph  Bull,  whose  last  appearance  was  at  the  London  Assembly 
of  1712;  David  Chapman,  of  a  family  known  at  Cranbrook 
and  Tunbridge  Wells;  Solomon  Cooper  whose  family  ranged 
from  Turner’s  Hill  to  Ashford ;  Edward  Delamaine,  of  St.  Mary 
Cray ;  an  Emery,  of  whom  we  would  gladly  know  more ;  George 
Upton,  who  transferred  his  energies  in  16/2  to  Chichester;  and 
White,  perhaps  of  the  Sevenoaks  family  which  in  1714  provided  a 
missionary  to  Virginia. 

Two  new  ministers  appear  about  1709,  Robert  Sanders  and 
Griffell  English,  of  Turner’s  Hill.  In  1728  both  were  ordained 
Elders,  apparently  by  Messenger  James  Richardson  of  South¬ 
wark.  Sanders  died  in  1748,  next  year  a  meeting  held  in  William 
Lury’s  house  was  replaced  by  one  in  Edward  Stanley’s  house  in 
Charlwood,  and  in  1753  William  Bourne  was  ordained  in  the 
house  of  David  Dodd,  Hollyland,  Horley,  by  Messengers  Matthias 
Copper  of  Tunbridge  Wells  and  Thomas  Harrison  of  Bessels 
Green. 

The  church  was  very  fraternal,  and  sent  representatives  fre¬ 
quently  to  Association  and  Assembly  meetings.  It  was,  however, 
doubtful  whether  the  orthodox  declarations  made  by  the  united 
Assemblies  in  1733  and  1735  were  in  reality  adhered  to,  what 
authority  was  claimed  by  the  Assembly  and  the  Messengers, 
whether  there  were  not  innovations  of  sentiments  and  practices. 
After  discussion  and  division  for  three  years,  this  church  sent 
a  letter  of  inquiry  to  the  Asembly  in  1756.  The  reply  was  a  clever 
evasion,  referring  to  the  declarations  of  1733  and  1735  without 
endorsing  them  or  disentangling  the  various  points  as  to  singing, 
creeds,  Christology;  but  it  did  say  that  the  Assembly  had  often 
mediated  happily  in  cases  of  difference,  and  thaf  churches  which 
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asked  assistance  were  expected  to  recognize  the  authority 
of  the  Messengers.  This  proved  satisfactory  enough  for  regular 
attendance  to  be  resumed. 

Not  till  1760  did  the  church  take  any  advantage  of  the 
Toleration  Act,  and  protect  its  places  of  meeting  and  its  members 
by  certifying  the  houses  where  they  met — not  necessarily  buildings 
of  their  own,  used  chiefly  for  worship.  But  in  this  year  they  did 
register  a  place  at  Horley,  and  another  at  Charlwood,  with  perhaps 
two  others.  It  may  be  remembered  that  because  of  Methodist 
propaganda,  there  was  at  this  time  a  recrudescence  of  persecution, 
especially  of  mob  violence,  and  that  Baptists  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  claimed  protection  in  this  way. 

The  venerable  Griff  ell  English  died  in  1761,  and  four  years 
elapsed  before  two  more  Elders  were  associated  with  Brown. 
Nathanael  Palmer  and  Thomas  Turll  were  ordained  in  the  house 
of  the  latter  by  Messengers  Samuel  Fry  of  Horsley  Down  and 
William  Evershed  of  Horsham. 

In  1771  the  church  reaped  some  benefit  from  its  fraternal 
relations.  The  Ashdownes  belonged  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  and 
William  had  become  Elder  of  Dover.  He  presented  a  library  of 
books,  which  by  his  desire  were  kept  by  John  Ellis  and  John 
Botley,  in  the  meeting-house  at  Horley.  Twenty  years  later  the 
books  were  transferred  to  Shepherd’s  Farm,  near  Outwood ;  and 
in  1851  they  were  handed  over  to  the  General  Assembly : 
apparently  they  have  been  dispersed  since. 

The  benefaction  prompted  another.  Robert  Sale,  of  Limpsfield, 
near  Oxted,  charged  his  land  at  Outwood,  in  the  occupation  of 
John  Budgen,  with  a  rent  charge  of  ;£5  yearly,  payable  quarterly, 
to  such  ministers  as  the  people  might  choose.  After  the  death  of 
the  last  minister,  the  money  accumulated,  and  by  direction  of 
the  Charity  Commissioners  in  1878  the  benefit  was  transferred 
to  the  kindred  church  at  Billingshurst. 

Bourne  died  in  1774,  Palmer  in  1790.  Two  years  later  Palmer’s 
son  was  chosen  joint  Elder  with  Turll,  and  was  ordained  on  9 
July,  1792,  by  the  same  Messenger,  William  Evershed,  who  had 
ordained  his  father.  Turll  died  in  1803,  Palmer  not  much  later, 
and  the  church  soon  had  no  officers  at  all,  nor  any  meeting¬ 
house,  for  about  1791  the  Horley  premises  had  been  converted 
into  a  house  and  shop.  Since  1920  they  form  a  private  house. 
Now  the  church  at  Ditchling  was  well  off,  with  an  Elder,  a 
Deacon,  two  assistant  ministers,  and  sixty-eight  members.  Yet 
about  sixteen  years  elapsed  before  that  church  spared  William 
Beal,  who  was  ordained  Elder  in  1820  by  Messenger  Sampson 
Kingsford,  of  Canterbury.  He  was  not  so  attached  to  old  senti¬ 
ments,  and  presumably  styled  himself  Pastor.  Whether  on 
old  lines  or  on  new,  the  cause  died  down,  and  in  1851  Beal 
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acknowledged  it  dead  by  handing  over  the  church  book  to  the 
Assembly.  I 

The  church  was  fairly  liberal,  though  its  budget  was  by  no  ! 
means  like  our  modem  budgets.  To-day,  if  a  church  sends 
seventeen  per  cent,  of  its  total  contributions  to  “  outside  objects,”  j 
such  as  a  mere  B.M.S.,  or  Union  funds,  it  probably  thinks  it  has 
■done  generously.  But  the  local  expenses  of  a  church  which  did  j 
not  pay  its  ministers,  and  met  in  private  houses  for  most  of  its 
time,  were  negligible.  The  members  spent  their  money  on  their 
own  poor,  on  the  Messengers’  Fund,  to  defray  the  incidentals  of 
the  travelling  evangelists,  on  the  building  funds  of  churches 
as  far  olf  as  Hillsley,  Castle  Hedingham,  Great  Yarmouth,  and 
Birchcliffe.  ! 

Like  all  other  seventeenth-century  churches,  they  were  inde¬ 
fatigable  in  the  care  they  exercised  over  one  another.  If  members 
drank  to  excess,  ran  into  debt,  quarrelled  habitually,  or  were  slack 
in  attending  worship,  and  did  not  amend  on  private  expostulation, 
then  the  church  took  formal  notice,  and  sought  to  reclaim  them ; 
if  it  failed,  it  excluded  them.  There  were  two  rather  technical 
offences  that  troubled  the  church  :  one  was  attending  at  Presby¬ 
terian  or  Church  of  England  worship;  the  other  was  marrying 
outside  the  denomination  :  again  and  again  the  rule  was  reiterated, 
but  as  in  most  of  the  General  Baptist  churches,  the  discipline 
weakened.  A  man  would  be  excluded,  but  on  profession  of 
sorrow,  he  was  soon  re-admitted.  The  church  flinched  from  Jane  | 
Taylor’s  definition :  Repentance  is  to  leave  the  sins  we  loved 
before,  and  show  that  we  in  earnest  grieve,  by  doing  so  no  more  : 
not  one  case  is  recorded  where  husband  was  required  to  leave 
his  wife.  ' 

The  church  was  conservative  in  other  matters,  and  its  main¬ 
tenance  of  old  customs  was  peculiarly  noticeable  in  its  worship. 
Singing  was  not  encouraged  by  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts  in  the 
Established  Church,  except  by  professional  choirs,  though  the 
people  did  insist  on  singing  psalms.  Some  Puritans,  however, 
objected  to  invite  a  miscellaneous  crowd  to  sing  sentiments  they 
were  not  likely  to  share.  Baptists  were  the  first  to  invent  hymns 
for  general  use,  and  they  obviated  this  difficulty  by  making  the 
hymns  doctrinal  rather  than  experimental.  But  though  Benjamin 
Reach,  a  General  Baptist,  was  the  pioneer,  yet  the  General 
Baptists  hesitated,  and  in  1689  the  Assembly  pronounced  against 
congregational  song.  The  church  at  Turner’s  Hill  never  wavered 
in  this,  and  at  least  once  rebuked  the  Assembly  when  there  was  a 
sign  of  dallying  with  temptation.  Again,  there  was  great  hesi¬ 
tation  as  to  the  public  reading  of  the  Bible,  and  while  some  were 
inclined  to  compromise  and  permit  it  by  an  ordinary  member 
before  the  minister  began,  yet  Turner’s  Hill  was  rather  stiff 
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against  even  this  concession.  We  may  safely  assume  that  there 
was  prayer,  and  perhaps  that  several  members  would  pray.  We 
know  that  there  was  preaching,  and  that  some  ministers  were 
rebuked  for  writing  their  sermons  and  then  reading  them.  About 
once  a  quarter  there  was  breaking  of  bread.  But  the  most  curious 
act  was  the  quarterly  washing  of  feet,  following  the  precedent  of 
our  Lord  before  He  broke  the  bread.  When  we  add  the  occa¬ 
sional  baptisms,  at  the  tan-yard  or  the  mill-pond  or  the  riverside, 
we  exhaust  the  usual  acts  of  worship.  And  evidently  by  1800 
such  a  conservative  church  had  no  appeal  to  the  young. 

Within  another  half  century  the  “  pastor  ”  ended  a  useless 
struggle,  and  the  church  had  disappeared  except  from  the  books 
of  an  equally  conservative  denomination.  Does  its  decay  and 
death  offer  any  suggestions? 

Want  of  adaptability  lies  on  the  surface :  a  church  which 
doggedly  adheres  to  the  customs  of  a  century  might  as  well  die 
when  the  century  does.  How  about  doctrine?  The  church  was 
little  troubled  here,  and  only  once  did  it  put  its  foot  down,  and 
say  that  any  minister  might  preach  his  own  views,  but  must  not 
insist  on  thrusting  them  on  the  church  as  essential.  How  about 
meeting-houses?  It  tried  both  plans,  private  houses  and  a  special 
building;  and  neither  kept  it  alive.  Is  it  because  it  never 
extended  to  a  town?  Reigate  was  within  reach,  and  members 
lived  there ;  yet  we  do  not  trace  that  a  meeting  was  ever  started 
in  the  town ;  and  East  Grinstead  was  occupied  only  intermittently. 
Now  often,  when  we  compare  with  a  similar  group  in  other  parts 
of  the  country^  we  note  that  their  salvation  was  opening  out  in 
a  town,  which  gradually  became  the  mainstay  of  the  group ;  and 
Methodist  experience  rarely  if  ever  shows  a  circuit  of  villages 
pure  and  simple.  A  contributory  cause  may  have  been  the  neglect 
to  train  new  ministers;  there  is  an  amusing  entry  that  liberty 
should  be  given  to  every  Christian  minister  that  is  a  brother,  that 
he  may  be  admitted  to  preach  without  examination  with  or  without 
notes  or  writing.  But  probably  the  main  reason  was  that  the 
church  had  lost  all  purpose  and  all  energy.  There  is  no  hint  of 
any  Sunday  school,  of  any  foreign  mission  to  the  heathen.  Worse 
than  that,  in  a  church  which  was  so  terribly  conservative,  it 
failed  to  conserve  the  essential  customs  of  its  founders.  They 
had  evangelized  through  the  villages,  but  it  was  left  to  the 
Methodists  to  revive  that  practice.  They  had  sent  messengers 
overseas  to  their  kindred  in  Virginia  and  Carolina,  but  the  later 
church  grew  so  shortsighted  it  could  barely  see  a  mile  beyond  its 
members’  homes.  One  thing  stands  to  its  credit  in  the  last 
days :  it  did  not  pretend  to  be  alive  for  the  sake  of  drawing 
an  endowment. 


An  Early  Recruit  from  the  Clergy. 

SAMUEL  OATES,  according  to  Thomas  Seccombe  in  his 
“  Twelve  Bad  Men,”  was  son  of  the  rector  of  Marsham, 
in  Norfolk,  born  18  November,  1610.  Oates  senior  was  a  Puritan, 
and  in  the  Second  Parte  of  a  Register,  edited  by  Dr.  Peel,  we  find 
that  he  was  in  a  list  of  ministers  who  in  1584  hesitated  to  sub¬ 
scribe  Whitgift’s  articles  of  discipline.  He  became  chaplain  to 
the  father  of  Sir  John  Hobart,  of  Blickling,  according  to  John 
Browne,  in  his  'History  of  Congregationalism  in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  and  latterly  was  parson  of  Sowthreps.  He  died  before 
1633,  when  his  son  published  his  exposition  of  Jude  in  forty-one 
sermons,  which  had  been  preached  at  North  Walsham.  These 
contain  faithful  warnings  against  Brownists  and  other  Separatists. 
Otes  senior  had  promoted  a  Supplication  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Council  which  takes  credit  for  similar  opposition. 

Oates  junior  entered  at  Corpus  Christi  College  as  sizar  in  1627, 
and  commenced  M.A.  in  1634.  He  was  ordained  24th  Septem¬ 
ber,  1635,  and  apparently  was  as  Puritan  as  his  father.  Ten 
years  later  he  married.  About  the  same  time  he  adopted  Baptist 
principles,  and  he  evidently  vacated  his  parish  living.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  unknown,  but  we  may  infer  that  it  was  due  to 
some  General  Baptist,  or  some  publication  of  the  General 
Baptists;  for  he  entered  into  relations  with  the  London  church 
of  1612,  then  meeting  in  Bell  Alley. 

He  gave  offence  to  other  clergy  by  his  evangelistic  work  in 
Sussex  and  Surrey.  No  systematic  attempt  has  been  made  to 
discover  what  resulted  from  his  work;  .Horley  and  Turner’s 
Hill  may  be  one  result.  He  must  not  be  confounded  with  another 
Samuel  Otes,  M.A.,  who  died  vicar  of  Croydon  in  1645,  aged 
thirty.  Our  man  went  to  evangelize  Essex,  and  did  work  at 
Booking  and  Braintree.  He  proved  so  successful  that  his  enemies 
seized  on  the  death  of  a  convert,  and  indicted  him  at  Chelmsford 
for  murder,  in  baptizing  her.  He  was  acquitted,  and  resumed  his 
work  in  the  county.  In  1647  the  vicar  of  Terling  published  an 
account  of  a  victory  he  esteemed  himself  to  have  won  over  Oates 
in  a  debate,  showing  that  Universal  Redemption  was  a  particular 
error:  he  had  had  a  debate  on  11th  January,  1643/4  with  two 
“  catabaptists  denying  infants’  baptisme.” 

In  1648  Oates  seems  to  have  published  on  A  new  baptism  and 
ministry.  Certainly,  by  April  1649  John  Drew  challenged  him 
on  these  points,  and  lets  us  know  that  he  was  now  ministering 
to  a  church  in  Lincolnshire.  He  was  approached  by  George  Fox 
at  a  conference  in  Barrow-on-Soar,  in  Leicestershire,  but  did  not 
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join  him.  This  place  shows  that  he  kept  up  his  itinerancy;  and 
Calamy  has  preserved  an  account  how  he  dispersed  public 
challenges  on  Leicestershire  to  dispute  with  any  minister  on  the 
point  of  baptism,  how  he  was  gravelled  in  argument  at  Leicester 
castle,  and  was  thereupon  ordered  by  the  justices  to  no  further 
disturb  the  congregations  in  the  county.  Seccombe  also  informs 
us  that  in  1649  his  wife  was  at  Oakham,  where  his  son  Titus 
was  born. 

Seccombe  states  that  Oates  became  chaplain  to  Pride’s  regi¬ 
ment  in  1650.  This  may  explain  how  he  figures  next  as  member 
of  a  Baptist  church  at  the  Chequer  without  Aldgate,  which  sent 
an  address  to  Cromwell ;  for  this  church  was  chiefly  of  military 
men.  And  it  may  also  explain  why  he,  who  had  lately  been  the 
leader  in  Lincolnshire  and  Leicestershire,  was  not  at  the  1651 
conference  of  thirty  churches. 

There  presently  appeared  a  rift  in  the  General  Baptists.  A 
Kentish  clergyman,  who,  like  Oates,  had  joined  them,  urged  that 
hands  ought  to  be  laid  on  every  baptized  believer :  this  practice, 
of  course,  fitted  well  with  the  Anglican  custom  of  confirmation. 
Oates  declared  it  unnecessary,  and  by  June  1653  he  was  being 
attacked  in  print,  even  within  army  circles.  He  kept  in  touch 
with  the  Midlanders,  for  in  September  the  church  at  “  Norborow  ” 
in  Lincolnshire  sent  a  long  letter  to  Fenstanton,  detailing  how  he 
had  come  and  helped  them  against  a  man  insisting  on  this  Laying 
on  of  Hands. 

As,  however.  Pride’s  regiment  went  to  Scotland,  his  energies 
were  transferred  there,  and  we  find  him  drawn  into  army 
intrigues.  He  was  accused  of  trying  to  supplant  George  Monk 
by  Robert  Overton,  and  presently  of  plotting  against  Cromwell, 
who,  at  the  end  of  March,  1655,  wrote  to  him  on  the  matter. 
Cromwell  found  such  opposition  to  his  autocratic  rule  that  he 
set  to  work  to  purge  the  army  of  all  Baptists,  and  sent  orders 
to  Scotland  that  none  were  to  hold  any  post  at  all. 

For  the  next  few  years,  then,  Oates  was  out  of  public  employ¬ 
ment,  and  as  the  General  Baptists  were  now  making  the  Laying 
on  of  Hands  a  condition  of  communion,  he  felt  more  out  of 
touch.  According  to  Seccombe,  he  became  usher  at  various 
schools ;  he  certainly  did  not  sign  the  General  Baptist  minutes  in 
1654,  1656,  1660. 

It  is,  however,  surprising  that  he  drifted  back  to  the  Church 
of  England.  In  June,  1665,  he  entered  his  son  Titus,  now  sixteen 
years  old,  at  Merchant  Taylors’  school.  Next  year  he  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Sir  Richard  Barker  to  the  living  of  All  Saints  in 
Hastings.  He  sent  Titus  to  Cambridge  in  1^7,  and  that  young 
man  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Bobbing,  in  East  Kent,  on 
7th  March,  1672/3.  But  within  the  year  Titus  had  disgraced 
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himself,  and  the  shame  so  told  on  Samuel  that  he  resigned  his 
living. 

This  was  exactly  the  period  when  he  might  have  declared  him¬ 
self  a  nonconforming  clergyman,  and  have  taken  a  licence  from 
Charles  under  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  but  of  this  there  is 
no  sign.  Seccombe  declares  that  he  skulked  about  Bloomsbury. 
Crosby  says  that  he  re-united  with  his  old  church,  of  which 
Thomas  Lamb  was  still  pastor ;  and  as  Lamb  was  an  Essex  man, 
he  may  have  been  tender  with  a  repentant  man.  But  with 
such  a  record  there  was  hardly  room  to  take  any  prominent  part 
in  Baptist  life  again;  and  the  career  of  Titus  was  by  no  means 
one  to  inspire  confidence.  Samuel  died  in  obscurity,  6th  February, 
1683,  leaving  a  widow,  who  survived  till  1697. 

The  career  is  extraordinary.  It  shows  the  opportunities,  and 
the  temptations,  of  clergymen  who  became  Baptists.  Such  men 
were  able  to  do  a  work  in  itinerancy  and  in  public  debate,  which 
was  open  to  few  others ;  with  university  training  they  could  lead 
and  organize.  But  they  often  had  a  hankering  after  the  flesh- 
pots  of  Egypt,  a  desire  for  a  public  post. 


Slavery  in  Jamaica  and  America. 

ON  the  first  of  August,  1838,  all  slaves  in  Jamaica  were 
declared  free,  and  full  emancipation  in  other  parts  of 
the  British  dominions  was  not  long  delayed.  Therefore,  in  that 
year  the  Baptist  Union  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Ministers  and 
Messengers  of  the  Baptist  Churches  in  the  United  States  on  the 
subject  of  slavery.  The  letter  opens  with  words  of  esteem,  and 
appreciation  of  the  good  work  done  by  the  churches ;  but  a  blot 
is  on  their  Christian  character. 

“  We  have  not  been  ignorant  that  slavery  existed  in  the  States; 
entailed,  we  are  humbled  and  ashamed  to  acknowledge,  by  British 
influence,  authority,  and  example.  But  we  had,  until  of  late,  no 
conception  of  the  extent  to  which  multitudes  of  professing  Chris¬ 
tians  in  your  land,  by  indifference,  by  connivance,  by  apology,  or 
by  actual  participation,  are  implicated  in  it.”  Then  follows  a 
picture  of  the  physical  and  spiritual  wrongs  done  to  the  slaves, 
and  the  writers  say  :  “  Such  a  system,  brethren,  must  be  fruitful 
of  oppression,  injustice,  and  crime.  And  yet  among  yourselves, 
your  churches,  your  deacons,  your  pastors,  this  system  finds 
apologists,  advocates,  abettors;  and  unabashed  by  the  symbols 
of  incarnate  and  redeeming  love,  it  obtrudes  itself  even  at  the 
table  of  our  dying  Lord. 

“  Brethren,  are  these  things  so?  Would  to  God  we  could  doubt 
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their  reality !  But  that  relief  is  denied  us.  Some  of  your  pro¬ 
vincial  associations  have  attempted — alas,  with  what  infatuation 
and  dishonour ! — to  shield  and  extenuate  the  crime.  Oh,  brethren, 
how  long  shall  this  wickedness  defile  you?  How  long  shall  the 
cause  of  our  common  Christianity  be  dishonoured  and  injured 
by  a  vain  attempt  to  place  under  its  sanction  a  flagrant  violation 
of  the  rights  of  man  and  the  laws  of  God? 

“  Shall  we  be  told  that  the  question  of  slavery  is  political, 
and  therefore  not  cognizable  before  a  Christian  tribunal?  We 
reply,  that  with  what  political  considerations  soever  it  may  be 
complicated,  it  is  as  actually  existing  among  you  essentially  a 
moral  question;  and  that  if  slavery  were  purified  from  all  that 
is  unrighteous  and  anti-christian,  its  most  strenuous  political  de¬ 
fenders  would  abandon  it.  Moreover,  we  beseech  you,  brethren, 
not  to  suffer  imaginary  civil  benefits  to  array  themselves  in 
hostility  to  paramount  imperative  moral  obligations.” 

The  writers  note  the  argument  that  emancipation  is  encom¬ 
passed  with  difficulties ;  but  “  difficulties  in  a  righteous  cause 
are  but  tests  of  principle,  and  passive  resistance  unto  sin  is 
binding  on  every  Christian.”  .  .  .  “  Seek  the  immediate  repeal  of 
the  law  which  forbids  slaves  to  read  the  tidings  of  salvation ;  and 
meanwhile  let  the  iniquitous  enactment  be  promptly  and  boldly 
disregarded ;  let  the  work  of  redemption  by  Christ  exert,  without 
restraint,  its  equalising,  uniting  influence  within  the  precincts  of 
the  Lord’s  house ;  there  let  the  distinction  between  ‘  bond  and 
free’  melt  away  and  disappear.” 

The  impassioned  exhortation  goes  on  to  call  upon  the  pulpit 
to  preach  against  the  iniquity  of  using  labour  without  paying 
wages.  It  calls  upon  all  Christians  to  use  their  influence  with 
the  governments  of  slave-holding  States,  and  proceeds ;  “  Some 
amongst  you,  brethren,  are  entitled  to  our  warmest  affection  and 
to  our  unreserved  confidence,  for  you  have  enrolled  your  names  in 
favour  of  prompt  emancipation.”  ...”  We  tell  the  bondmen  of 
America  to  be  of  good  courage,  and  to  trust  a  righteous  God,  for 
that  the  day  of  their  redemption  draweth  nigh.”  .  .  .  “  Let  the 
church’s  moral  power  be  consecrated  to  this  noble  and  godlike 
service,  and  slavery  shall  speedily  expire,  smitten  as  with  terror 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.” 

(Signed)  J.  H.  HINTON,  Chairman, 

W.  H.  MURCH,  D.D.,  ) 

JOSEPH  BELCHER,  >  Secretaries. 
EDWARD  STEANE,  ) 

Jan.  15,  1838. 

This  noble  appeal  from  the  British  Baptist  Union  was 
answered  by  the  following  letter,  the  original  of  which  I  hold. 
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Boston,  11  Jan.,  1839. 

Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

Your  favour  of  Feb.  1,  1838,  has  remained  long 
unanswered ;  and  were  it  not  that  my  neglect  of  correspondents, 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  has,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
been  general,  I  should  feel  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  make  to  you 
a  special  apology.  During  the  past  year,  the  Lord  has  graciously 
wrought  among  my  dear  people  a  most  extraordinary  work,  and 
my  time  and  strength  have  been  absorbed  in  duties  which  allowed 
me  no  leisure,  no  relaxation.  We  have  been  favoured  with  a 
powerful  revival  of  religion,  during  the  progress  of  which  I  have 
baptised  and  admitted  into  the  church  at  Baldwin  Place,  one 
hundred  and  ninety-five.  My  labours,  therefore,  though  delight¬ 
ful  in  the  extreme,  have  been  very  severe,  and  my  physical  health 
has  been  greatly  impaired.  The  good  work  of  grace,  though 
somewhat  abated,  still  continues,  and  the  demand  for  pastoral 
labor  is  quite  pressing ;  but  I  am  at  present  laid  aside  from  public 
duty,  by  an  affliction  of  the  bronchia,  to  which,  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  I  am  very  liable. 

Several  of  the  other  churches  in  our  city  have  been  permitted 
to  enjoy  with  us  the  tokens  of  the  Divine  favor,  particularly 
the  church  in  Union  Street,  under  the  pastoral  chare  of  the  Rev. 
R.  H.  Neale,  and  the  church  in  Federal  Street,  of  which  the  Rev. 
H.  Malcom  was  formerly  the  pastor.  Each  of  these  churches 
has  received  during  the  year  past  about  one  hundred  by  baptism. 

“  The  communication  of  the  Committee  of  the  Baptist  Union, 
which  accompanied  yours  of  Feb.  1,  was  immediately  inserted  in 
the  Christian  Watchman,  and  from  that  transferred  to  other 
religious  journals  which  favor  the  cause  of  emancipation.  Be 
assured,  no  effort  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part  to  get  such  appeals 
before  our  churches.  Conceived  and  expressed  in  the  kindest 
fraternal  spirit,  they  cannot  be  turned  aside  without  exposing 
a  most  unchristian,  unmanly  prejudice.  That  such  prejudice 
exists,  and  is  often  developed,  I  admit ;  but  I  am  happy  to  believe 
that  it  is  wearing  away  before  the  light  of  truth,  and  the  influence 
of  judicious  Christian  effort. 

Our  friends  in  England  must  have  patience  with  us,  and  not 
think  us  tardy  in  accomplishing  an  object  which  we  as  well  as 
they  are  anxious,  for  humanity’s  sake,  and  for  Christ’s  sake,  to 
see  immediately  effected.  We  have  obstacles  to  overcome  of 
which  they  are  not  at  all  aware — or,  which  they  do  not  and 
cannot  fully  appreciate.  Among  these  obstacles  I  might  name 
the  inhuman  prejudice  against  color,  as  the  badge  of  servitude 
and  abasement — the  peculiar  organisation  of  our  government, 
reserving  to  the  States  the  entire  control  of  slavery  within  their 
own  limits — the  opposition  of  Christians,  in  all  the  slave-holding 
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States,  to  abolition,  and,  in  the  free  States,  to  all  agitation  of  the 
subject.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  the  influence 
of  the  American  church  is  at  present  the  main  pillar  of  American 
slavery ! 

But,  my  dear  brother,  God  is  on  our  side,  and  the  cause  will 
prevail.  Every  day  it  is  gaining  friends,  and  though  less  rapidly 
than  we  could  wish,  yet  steadily  and  surely  advancing  towards 
the  desired  consummation.  Still  help  us  by  your  prayers  and 
remonstrances,  and  anticipate  with  us  the  joyful  day  when 
republican  America  shall  be  purified  of  this  foul  and  deadly 
leprosy. 

In  the  kingdom  and  patience,  etc.. 

Your  brother  affectionately, 

BARON  STOW. 

Rev.  Dr.  Murch, 

Stepney  College. 

No  Englishman  can  feel  happy  when  he  reads  about  the  attitude 
of  our  nation  when  at  last  the  men  of  the  North  rose  in  arms 
to  put  down  slavery.  For  a  long  time  Englishmen  had  reproached 
the  States  because  of  this  blot  of  slavery.  Yet,  in  the  early  days 
of  the  civil  war,  when  the  South  was  successful,  our  governing 
classes  did  not  hide  their  sympathy  with  the  slave-holding  states. 
When,  however,  Lincoln  issued  his  Emancipation  Policy,  a  change 
came.  As  Cobden  wrote :  “  From  that  moment  our  old  anti¬ 
slavery  feeling  began  to  arouse  itself.  .  .  .  The  great  rush  of 
the  public  to  all  the  public  meetings  called  on  the  subject,  shows 
how  wide  and  deep  the  sympathy  for  personal  freedom  still  is  in 
the  hearts  of  our  people.”  We  are  glad  to  know  that  our 
Baptist  Union  was  faithful  to  its  principles.  Refugee  slaves  fled 
to  the  Northern  States  and  became  a  heavy  charge  in  those  trying 
days  of  war.  Our  Union  showed  a  practical  sympathy,  and  the 
veteran  J.  H.  Hinton  moved  at  the  autumn  meetings  in  1864 
the  following  resolution.  “  That  on  unquestionable  evidence  there 
are  now  far  more  than  a  million,  and  probably  quite  one  and  a 
half  millions,  of  refugees  from  slavery  under  the  sheltering 
care  of  bands  of  Christian  benefactors  from  the  Northern  States; 
and  that  these  Christian  benefactors  are  carrying  on  a  great  and 
successful  work  with  inadequate  means  and  overtaxed  strength. 
That  these  facts,  in  connection  with  the  contributions  by  America 
of  the  munificent  value  of  full  £200,000  to  Ireland  and  Lanca¬ 
shire  in  the  time  of  their  distress,  call  now  on  the  Christian  people 
of  Great  Britain  for  an  adequate  and  grateful  return;  and  this 
Union  therefore  recommend  the  case  as  one  for  prompt  liberal 
contributions  throughout  the  Baptist  Churches.” 

H.  F.  CROSS. 
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Review. 

PAUL  OF  TARSUS :  by  T.  R.  Glover.  243  pages,  Student 
Christian  Movement,  9s.  net. 

WHAT  a  service  Dr.  Glover  is  doing  for  thinking  men,  to 
make  religion  real  and  interesting,  to  show  that  the 
experiences  of  the  first  and  of  the  twentieth  century  are  funda¬ 
mentally  akin !  Two  books  on  the  progress  of  religion,  two  on  our 
Lord,  and  now  one  on  His  greatest  follower.  This  volume  would 
be  the  despair  of  an  examinee,  for  it  has  no  table  of  what  eminent 
chronologers  have  thought  as  to  dates,  no  map  showing  where 
Paul’s  ships  coasted  along.  It  is  much  more  interesting  to  see  that 
he  was  a  bad  sailor  and  preferred  to  walk  overland,  to  trace  his 
spiritual  growth  without  having  it  measured  off  into  years.  Such 
are  the  things  D'r.  Glover  does  for  us.  He  gives  us  a  very  human 
Paul,  without  the  Conybeare-Ramsay  background  of  the  towns  he 
visited.  “  Our  present  affair  is  not  biography,  nor  a  record  of 
travel,  but  portraiture;  and  in  every  chapter  the  first  thing  must 
be  the  portrait.”  Why  did  he  not  get  someone  to  work  with  his 
pencil  on  the  contemporary  description  he  records,  and  prefix  a 
literal  portrait  of  Paul  ?  Only  that  would  have  been  the  flesh,  and 
Paul  preferred  the  spirit.  So  we  have  here  a  tracing  of  the  mental 
and  religious  development,  with  its  abrupt  wrench  at  Damascus. 

Critical  difficulties  are  not  evaded,  but  are  dealt  with  very 
interestingly.  Modern  movements  are  made  to  illustrate  Paul’s 
experiences;  Annie  Besant,  the  obscene  temple  of  Madura, 
spiritualists.  Second  Adventists,  illuminate  his  life,  and  receive 
his  verdict. 

It  is  very  hard  to  lay  the  book  down  till  it  is  finished,  with  the 
proviso  that  once  it  has  been  enjoyed,  it  shall  then  be  studied 
chapter  by  chapter.  For  who  can  absorb,  or  at  once  agree  with, 
so  much  that  is  startling  both  in  light  from  unexpected  quarters, 
and  in  expression? 

The  paternal  pride  at  the  start  is  well  balanced  with  the  filial 
reverence  towards  the  close.  Epigrams  abound,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  a  public  orator;  “  Apuleius  lived  a  century  after 
Paul,  so  perhaps  Paul  did  not  borrow  from  him,”  may  keep  us  on 
the  highway  of  Paul’s  originality ;  “  cash  and  credulity  ”  form  an 
atmosphere  for  many  modem  movements. 

Whoso  studies  this  book  will  learn  the  value  of  grouping  state¬ 
ments  made  in  different  connections,  and  getting  an  insight  into 
the  mind  of  an  author.  It  is  delightful  to  learn  that  while  the 
lines  of  the  book  were  laid  in  Simla,  it  is  associated  for  Dr.  Glover 
chiefly  with  America,  “  that  home  of  lost  causes,  forsaken  beliefs, 
and  impossible  loyalties.” 
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Anglo-Catholicism. 

Its  Strength  and  Weakness. 

I  GLADLY  accept  the  courteous  invitation  extended  to  me  to 
write  in  this  Magazine  on  the  subject  of  the  Anglo-Catholic 
Movement.  For  such  an  invitation  I  am  most  grateful,  as  we  are 
only  too  anxious  that  our  real  aims  should  be  known  by  others. 

I  fully  realize  that  much  that  I  shall  say  will  be  untenable  by  my 
readers,  but  this  article  is  entirely  explanatory  and  not  argumenta¬ 
tive  in  its  purpose. 

I  must  preface  my  remarks  by  a  personal  explanation.  I  am 
no  well-known  figure  in  Anglo-Catholic  circles,  and  I  have  no 
right  to  speak  with  any  authority  for  others.  I  am  just  a  very 
ordinary  Parish  Priest  in  a  crowded  London  area,  with  but  little 
time  for  writing  magazine  articles,  and  with  but  very  little  chance 
of  getting  people  to  read  what  I  do  write!  But  possibly  we 
Parish  Priests,  engaged  all  day  in  purely  pastoral  work  in  our 
parishes,  can  be  better  judges  of  such  a  Movement  as  the  Anglo- 
Catholic  activities  than  a  select  Committee  sitting  round  a  table 
and  discussing  theoretical  problems.  I  presume  the  invitation  to 
write  this  article  came  to  me  because  my  parish  is  an  “  Anglo- 
Catholic  ”  one,  and  also  because  the  one  who  gave  the  invitation 
knows  that  I  am  one  of  those  people  who  say  exactly  what  they 
feel  and  are  not  given  to  keeping  back  criticisms  because  they  may 
meet  with  disapproval.  At  the  commencement  of  what  I  have  to 
say  let  me  endeavour  to  explain  as  simply  as  I  can  what  our 
Movement  stands  for.  Put  simply  it  is  this,  the  continuation  of 
the  Oxford  Movement,  which  was  to  revive  the  ideal  of  the 
Catholic  Church  and  to  claim  that  the  Church  of  England  is  a 
living  part  of  that  Church.  It  is  our  desire  to  follow  as  humbly 
and  as  loyally  as  we  can  such  famous  leaders  as  Pusey,  Keble,  the 
saintly  Bishop  King  of  Lincoln,  Bishop  Wilkinson  of  St.  Andrews, 
Canon  Scott-Holland,  and  Father  Stanton  of  St.  Albans,  Holborn. 
What  was  it  these  men  stood  for?  I  think  we  may  summarize 
the  answer  by  saying  that  it  was  the  demand  that  the  Church 
of  England  was  an  integral  part  of  the  Catholic  Church  founded 
on  the  Day  of  Pentecost.  We  claim  that  the  Church  of  England 
with  its  insistence  on  the  Sacramental  system — a  system  that  in 
past  days  was  nearly  forgotten — was  and  is  part  of  the  Historic 
Church  of  Christendom.  We  deny  that  any  “  new  ’’  Church  came 
into  existence  at  the  Reformation.  If  we  talk  of  a  “  reformed  ” 
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man  '^e  mean  that  it  is  the  same  man  and  not  a  different  man 
who  has  been  reformed.  So  with  the  phrase  “  The  Reformed 
Church.”  It  is  the  same  Church,  reformed  in  certain  ways  but 
still  the  same  historic  Church  with  its  Sacraments  and  Ministry. 
Those  who  know  our  Movement  best  are  fully  aware  that  our 
main  effort  is  the  saving  of  souls  and  not  mere  empty  external 
questions  of  ceremonial.  I  shall  say  more  on  this  point  anon. 
Every  day  throughout  this  year  and  last  year  there  have  been 
“  Days  of  I’rayer  for  the  conversion  of  England  ”  to  the  Catholic 
Faith.  We  have  not  given  up  our  time  to  praying  that  Churches 
may  in  increasing  numbers  use  Vestments,  or  so  on.  These  Days 
of  Prayer  which  have  had  such  a  truly  wonderful  response  in 
crowded  towns  and  isolated  villages  have  been  great  adventures 
in  the  realm  of  Prayer  for  the  winning  of  souls  to  God.  And  we 
believe  most  intensely  that  the  best  and  only  way  of  really  winning 
souls  is  by  teaching  the  Catholic  Faith.  I  hope  my  readers  will 
understand  that  I  use  the  word  “  Catholic  ”  in  no  small  sense, 
such  as  “  Roman,”  but  in  the  fuller  and  more  glorious  explanation 
given  in  the  Te  Deum  as  “  The  Holy  Church  throughout  all  the 
world.”  We  believe  that  The  Catholic  Church  is  the  Divine 
scheme  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  with  all  its  historic  continuity 
and  Sacramental'  means  of  Grace.  It  is  this  insistence  on  the 
Historic  Church  which  makes  us  safeguard  so  strongly  the  three¬ 
fold  Orders  of  the  Sacred  Ministry.  If  I  may  speak  very  frankly 
I  would  honestly  say  that  I  see  no  chance  of  our  re-union  with 
any  who  would  ask  us  to  deny  the  opening  sentence  of  the 
Ordinal  in  our  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  viz.,  “  It  is  evident  unto 
all  men  diligently  reading  Holy  Scripture  and  ancient  authors, 
that  since  the  Apostles’  time  there  have  been  these  Orders  of 
Ministers  in  Christ’s  Church;  Bishops,  Priests  and  Deacons.” 
I  am  afraid  many  people  imagine  our  main  efforts  are  confined 
to  such  secondary  matters  as  Ceremonial.  I  can  only  ask  my 
readers  to  accept  my  assurance  that  such  is  not  the  case.  We 
have  found  Ceremonial  of  great  help  and  teaching  power,  but  all 
Anglo-Catholics  readily  assert  that  though  we  regard  a  decent 
Ceremonial  as  a  great  help  and  incentive  to  worship,  yet  we  fully 
realize  it  is  a  secondary  matter.  We  are  really  endeavouring  in 
our  Movement  to  put  fir.st  things  first,  and  the  first  thing  is  per¬ 
sonal  loyalty  to  God  and  His  Church. 

Having  now,  I  hope,  cleared  the  ground  as  to  what  our  real 
aims  are,  let  us  go  on  to  see  what  the  strength  and  weakness  of 
the  Anglo-Catholic  Movement  are.  I  hope  it  will  be  obvious  that 
as  regards  dealing  with  our  weaknesses  my  intention  is  to  be  as 
frank  as  one  can  possibly  be.  May  I  therefore  ask  that  I  may  be 
given  credit  for  the  same  honest  frankness  in  speaking  of  the 
strength  of  the  Movement. 
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Our  Strength. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  space  at  my  disposal  to  enter 
in  detail  into  many  points  of  which  one  could  write.  I  will  only 
take  those  points  which  from  my  parochial  experience  I  find  are 
the  main  cause  for  the  average  man  desiring  to  join  the  Anglo- 
Catholic  effort. 

(1)  Our  appeal  to  History  undoubtedly  wins  the  allegiance 
of  many.  In  this  ever-changing  world  men  long  for  Continuity, 
and  we  tell  them  that  the  most  continuous  thing  to-day  is  the 
historic  Church  of  Christ.  Nations  may  fade  away  in  power 
or  even  disappear  entirely,  Governments  pass  away  from  the  stage 
of  history  with  an  almost  alarming  regularity.  Famous  men  and 
women  live  their  little  life  and  pass  into  The  Beyond.  But  the 
Church  of  Christ  goes  on  its  unbroken  way  and  even  if  its 
numbers  at  times  may  decrease,  yet  its  influence  grows  continually. 
Christians  have  always  been  a  minority,  but  they  have  exercised 
a  far  greater  influence  on  the  history  of  the  world  than  all  the 
majorities.  The  Church  of  Christ  has  all  down  the  ages  met 
with  every  kind  of  persecution  that  the  mind  of  man  could  devise 
to  oppose  it.  Theological,  national,  civil,  legal  and  military 
powers  have  done  their  best  to  kill  Christianity,  but  the  Historic 
Church  still  goes  on  its  conquering  way,  thus  showing  its  Divine 
power  which  alone  could  withstand  such  opposition  as  has  been 
meted  out  to  it.  It  has  gone  forward  in  the  face  of  persecution 
of  every  kind,  and  still  to-day  it  lives  and  is  the  world’s  greatest 
power.  It  owes  nothing  to  “  popularity.”  And  men  weary  of 
changes  and  of  an  ever-increasing  lack  of  Brotherhood  look 
around  them  with  wistful  eyes  to  see  what  is  really  lasting.  And 
we  point  them  to  the  Church  of  Christ  with  its  unbroken  history. 
Without  doubt  this  appeal  to  the  Historic  Church,  of  which  we 
claim  that  the  Church  of  England  is  an  integral  part,  wins  fol¬ 
lowers  in  great  numbers. 

(2)  Although  as  I  have  already  stated  we  regard  a  decent 
and  beautiful  Ceremonial  as  a  secondary  matter,  yet  we  do  not 
by  any  means  belittle  it.  We  find  that  a  reasonable  and  sane 
desire  for  Ceremonial  is  a  great  need  in  men’s  minds  to-day. 
The  world  longs  for  greater  beauty  amidst  the  terribly  drab  and 
dreary  surroundings  of  so  many  lives.  But  our  desire  for  a  more 
beautiful  external  for  our  worship  is  no  mere  aesthetic  wish. 
Our  desire  for  Ceremonial  is  the  response  to  our  inner  feelings 
that  God  should  be  worshipped  in  the  beauty  of  holiness,  and 
so  our  Ceremonial  is  a  homage  which  we  endeavour  to  pay  to 
The  Divine  Majesty.  To  worship  God  in  a  Church  of  un¬ 
prepossessing  surroundings  whilst  in  our  own  homes  we  try  to 
surround  ourselves  with  all  that  is  artistic  and  lovely  seems  to  u.s 
to  be  wrong.  The  Old  Testament  teaches  us  that  God  willed  no 
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slovenly  external  worship.  His  instructions  to  Moses  as  to  the 
smallest  details  of  The  Tabernacle  Worship  assures  us  that  He 
will  gratefully  accept  our  efforts  to  worship  Him  with  the  homage 
of  beauty  and  Art.  We  regard  all  Art  of  whatever  form  to  be 
an  offering  which  we  can  in  our  worship  offer  back  to  Him  Who 
created  and  inspired  it  all.  The  simple  Christmas  decorations  in 
some  poor  cottage  or  slum  dwelling  speaks  of  the  innate  desire 
to  make  things  beautiful  as  an  expression  of  corporate  joy.  This 
instinct  we  feel  should  be  “  christianized  ”  and  so  save  our 
Churches  from  being  the  dullest  and  ugliest  building  in  the 
Parish.  But,  again,  allow  me  to  insist  that  it  is  not  a  mere 
aesthetic  taste,  but  a  homage  on  our  part  to  the  God  Who  made 
“  all  things  bright  and  beautiful.”  We  merely  try  to  give  Him 
of  His  own  when  we  bring  beauty  and  Art  into  our  worship.  But 
in  some  cases  History  again  comes  into  the  picture.  Vestments, 
for  instance,  are  used  because  we  know  from  history  that  they  are 
the  “  official  uniform  ”  of  the  Celebrant  as  he  stands  at  the  Altar 
to  celebrate  the  .Sacred  Mysteries  of  the  Holy  Church.  The 
surplice  is  the  innovation  and  not  Vestments.  And  we  cling  to 
these  historical  robes  just  as  a  “Beef-eater”  at  the  Tower  of 
London  rejoices  in  his  historic  uniform  and  would  be  dumb¬ 
founded  if  Parliament  ordered  the  historic  uniform  to  be  dis¬ 
carded  for  the  Boy  Scouts’  uniform  on  the  score  that  the  old 
uniform  was  a  relic  of  past  ages. 

(3)  Another  appeal  which  the  Anglo-Catholic  Movement 
makes  is  the  insistence  on  a  Disciplined  Inner  Life.  We  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  realize  anew  that  if  a  thing  is  worth  doing  at  all  it  is 
worth  doing  well.  Thus  we  endeavour  to  bring  a  new  thorough¬ 
ness  into  our  Christian  life.  What  we  are  ready  to  do  in  the 
sphere  of  sport  or  art,  namely,  to  take  real  pains  and  practise 
self-discipline,  we  feel  we  must  do  in  the  spiritual  realm. 
Let  us  illustrate  this  by  two  examples.  The  Fast  before  Com¬ 
munion.  We  teach  that  this  has  always  been  the  ancient  custom 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  though  there  is  no  definite  Church 
rule  yet  ancient  custom  has  to  all  intents  and  purposes  made  it  a 
rule  conditional  upon  physical  fitness.  May  I  be  pardoned  if  I 
quote  my  own  experince.  In  my  younger  days  I  regarded  “  Fast¬ 
ing  Communion  ”  as  nonsense.  But  gradually  I  found  that  as  I 
recalled  the  tremendous  sacredness  of  God’s  Gift  to  me  of  His 
Body  and  Blood  I  felt  that  so  sacred  a  Gift  demanded  a  bodily 
discipline  from  very  reverence.  Since  I  have  learnt  to  submit 
to  such  voluntary  discipline  The  Holy  Communion  has  become  a 
new  Service  altogether,  and  my  experience  could  be  substantiated 
by  the  experience  of  thousands.  Or  to  take  another  instance. 
Consider  the  question  of  Confession.  Again — in  my  youth  the 
word  to  me  was  “  a  red  rag  to  a  bull.”  But  as  one  grew  in  the 
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spiritual  realm  I  found  myself  demanding  some  such  spiritual  aid 
and  I  found  that  the  Prayer  Book  made  full  provision  for  it.  Any 
Anglican  Priest  who  teaches  compulsory  Confession  is  disloyal 
to  the  Church  of  England.  But  so  is  he  who  deliberately  hides 
this  spiritual  method  from  his  people.  Our  teaching  is  that  Con¬ 
fession  is  open  to  all  but  compulsory  on  none.  The  Church  knows 
no  compulsion  as  to  its  use  or  neglect.  And  the  experience  of 
those  who  have  used  this  spiritual  exercise  is  that  it  is  of  the 
greatest  value.  An  ounce  of  experience  is  worth  hours  of  dis¬ 
cussion  or  shelves  of  books. 

(4)  Again,  we  stress  Learning.  By  means  of  Conferences, 
and  Congresses  up  and  down  the  Country  the  Anglo-Catholic 
Movement  is  “  out  to  teach.”  Men  to-day  do  not  want  what  has 
been  called  “  the  worst  form  of  vice — advice.”  They  want  in¬ 
struction.  The  crowds  in  a  London  Park  are  thickest  round  the 
stand  of  the  man  who  will  teach  the  reason  for  his  Faith  and  not 
round  the  pulpit  of  the  man  who  merely  gives  moral  exhortation.. 
And  so  the  Anglo-Catholic  Movement  is  winning  many  a  recruit 
by  asking  people  to  learn  and  think  for  themselves.  By  the  issue 
of  well  got-up  cheap  and  popular  booklets  dealing  with  the 
Catholic  Faith  we  are  helping  people  to  think  things  out  for 
themselves  and  giving  them  such  simple  help  as  we  can.  In  our 
Churches  we  find  a  sale  that  astonishes  us  for  the  well-got-up 
3d.  Anglo-Catholic  Manuals  of  Instruction. 

(5)  The  last  reason  which  I  will  advance  for  our  growing 
numbers  is  the  insistence  that  The  Catholic  Faith  must  be  con¬ 
nected  with  our  daily  Life.  For  example,  we  stress  the  point  that 
mere  reception  of  The  Blessed  Sacrament  is  not  enough.  We  have 
to  live  that  Divinely  received  Life  in  our  daily  transactions  and 
behaviour.  To  worship  God  and  be  untouched  by  the  social 
problems  of  the  day  is  wrong.  We  cannot  love  God  and  go  on 
“  nagging  ”  our  next  door  neighbour.  Christianity  has  not  always 
associated  Faith  and  Practice  as  it  should.  But  our  insistence  on 
this  need  is  one  great  source  of  influence  in  the  Anglo-Catholic 
Movement.  When  our  profession  of  Christianity  really  colours 
our  daily  lives  and  contact  with  our  neighbours  then  people  are 
ready  to  know  the  secret,  and  the  Anglo-Catholic  answers,  “  You 
cannot  really  love  God  and  yet  be  isolated  from  your  neighbour 
and  his  problems.” 

But  now  let  me  turn  to  point  out  quite  frankly  some  of  our 
weaknesses. 

(1)  Paradoxical  though  it  may  sound,  many  of  us  regard 
our  very  success  as  our  greatest  danger.  Woe-betide  our  work 
when  it  becomes  “  a  popular  thing  ”  to  be  an  Anglo-Catholic,  and 
that  danger  is  a  very  real  one.  Many  in  our  midst  are  trying  to 
run  before  they  have  learnt  to  walk.  There  is  a  grave  danger  that 
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people  will  accept  Anglo-Catholicism  as  “  the  sort  of  thing  to  do  ” 
without  having  taken  the  trouble  to  realize  all  we  stand  for  and 
the  discipline  which  we  insist  on.  It  is  here  that  the  cult  of  the 
Ceremonial  becomes  so  deadly.  The  external  signs  of  Catholicity 
are  useless  unless  backed  by  the  inner  Faith.  The  Church  which 
uses  Vestments,  for  example,  because  so  many  others  are  using 
them  is  a  real  danger  and  hindrance  to  our  work.  Quite  frankly 
I  admit  that  this  danger  does  lurk  in  our  midst.  The  first 
essential  is  definite  and  systematic  teaching. 

(2)  There  is  also  the  danger  lest  Anglo-Catholics  shall  think 
more  of  their  own  special  presentation  of  the  Truth  and  of 
external  aids  than  of  the  Church  Catholic.  We  all  know  cases 
where  the  danger  lurks  of  loyalty  to  a  certain  personality  rather 
than  to  the  Church  as  such.  Quite  recently  this  grave  danger  was 
boldly  pointed  out  by  The  Cfiurch  Times,  which  cannot  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  foe  to  our  Movement ! 

(3)  Our  work  is  being  rendered  more  difficult  by  the 
“  extreme  ”  Party  in  our  midst.  It  is  useless  denying  that  they 
are  there  and  that  they  are  a  very  real  source  of  danger.  Unless 
they  are  content  with  what  they  can  find  in  the  Church  of  England 
I  for  one  wish  devoutly  they  would  join  the  Church  of  Rome. 
Unfortunately  these  “  extremists  ”  get  mentioned  far  more  in  the 
Press  then  the  huge  loyal  body  of  Anglo-Catholics.  The  vast 
majority  of  us  are  ready  to  fight  any  Papal  jurisdiction  over  the 
Church  of  England.  We  are  totally  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
claim  made  by  a  few  of  the  extreme  party  that  the  Laity  should 
be  denied  The  Chalice.  We  desire  to  honour  The  Mother  of  God 
as  the  greatest  Lady  of  the  Ages  and  honoured  by  God  as  no  other 
woman  was,  but  we  refuse  to  offer  Her  the  worship  which  alone 
can  be  given  to  and  accepted  by  Her  Divine  Son.  But,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  excesses  of  a  few  are  regarded  typical  of  the  whole. 
The  main  body  of  Anglo-Catholics  are  absolutely  sound  and  safe 
as  regards  such  matters. 

(4)  We  have  much  to  learn  as  to  our  Missionary  duty.  It 
would  be  false  to  pretend  that  as  a  whole  the  Anglo-Catholic 
Churches  are  doing  their  full  share  in  the  Missionary  work  of 
The  Church.  The  Vestry  Books  with  their  details  of  Offertories 
would  soon  prove  the  contrary.  But — thank  God — this  weakness 
is  being  remedied  very  largely  now.  But  alas,  a  keen  missionary- 
hearted  Anglo-Catholic  Church  is  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule  at  present.  But  this  matter  is  being  attended  to  by  an  ever- 
increasing  number,  and  we  long  for  the  day  when  the  Anglo- 
Catholics  can  equal  the  Evangelical  School  of  thought  in  their 
Missionary  devotion. 

(5)  I  promised  to  write  frankly,  and  so  I  must  not  omit . 
what  is  perhaps  one  of  the  gravest  difficulties  we  have  to  face, 
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though  I  am  sure  my  readers  will  realize  my  difficulty 
in  writing  on  this  point.  Until  the  Bishops  of  the  Church  are 
more  united  amongst  themselves  we  must  not  look  for  any  great 
increase  in  the  unity  amongst  Priests  and  Laity.  One  Bishop 
authorizes  what  his  Brother  Bishop  of  the  next  Diocese  refuses, 
and  the  rest  of  us  are  left  in  a  muddle  that  is  at  once  unwholesome 
and  difficult.  I  believe  if  the  Bishops  would  speak  with  a  united 
voice  and  not  merely  from  their  own  personal  prejudices  there 
would  be  a  response  which  would  astonish  everyone.  We  are 
often  accused  of  “  Bishop-baiting,”  but  the  truth  is  that  we  are 
pathetically  trying  to  render  absolute  loyalty  to  our  superiors  and 
to  work  loyally  with  them.  But  as  long  as  each  individual  Bishop 
is  the  judge  of  what  he  will  allow  or  disallow,  where  are  we? 
With  our  insistence  on  the  three- fold  Ministry  which  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  above  are  we  likely  to  be  the  ones  who  want  to  go 
“Bishop-baiting”?  If  the  Bishops  would  only  summon  their 
Synods  and  compel  the  attendance  of  all  their  Priests  and  take 
counsel  with  them,  half  our  difficulties  would  disappear.  It  is 
ignorance  of  each  other’s  stand-point  which  causes  so  much 
trouble  to-day.  If  the  Bishops  would  summon  us  all,  regardless 
of  “  parties  ”  to  their  Diocesan  Synods  and  allow  each  side  to 
explain  fully  what  they  are  really  out  for,  the  Church  of  England 
would  be  stronger  and  more  peaceful  than  at  present.  But  until 
we  Priests  get  that  opportunity  for  mutual  discussion  and  learning, 
I  see  no  great  hopes  of  a  better  mutual  understanding,  and  irl  this 
case  it  is  the  Bishops  alone  who  can  take  the  initial  step.  In  a 
Diocesan  Synod  the  Priests  have  no  executive  status,  but  are 
purely  a  consultative  body  for  the  Bishop  to  consult.  It  allows  all 
sections  of  theological  thought  to  explain  their  position  and  all 
can  thus  learn  from  each  other.  Surely  this  is  an  obvious  way  in 
w’hich  greater  internal  unity  within  the  Church  of  England  can 
be  gained,  and  the  Anglo-Catholic  Party  earnestly  desire  it.  May 
I  end  as  I  began  by  reminding  my  readers  that  I  have  tried  to 
write  purely  from  an  explanatory  point  of  view.  I  am  fully  aware 
that  our  views  are  in  many  cases  diametrically  opposed  to  those 
who  are  the  regular  readers  of  this  Magazine,  but  only  good  can 
come  of  any  attempt  to  know  each  other’s  stand-point  better. 
That  is  the  sole  reason  why  I  accepted  so  kind  an  invitation  to 
write  on  this  subject. 

H.  G.  PEILE, 

All  Saints’  Vicarage,  South  Acton 


Character  and  Ministry. 

IT  has  been  said  that  the  culture  of  character  is  the  task  of 
life.  It  begins  with  the  cradle,  and  who  shall  say  when  and 
where  it  ends.  In  our  Christian  ministry  there  is  the  ever¬ 
present,  and  all-pervasive  factor  of  character  and  personality. 
“Give  diligence 'to  present  thyself  ...  a  workman  that  needeth 
not  to  be  ashamed,”  wrote  Paul  to  Timothy;  for  work  and 
“  workmen  ”  are  here  indissolubly  joined.  As  Dr.  Ritson  put  it 
the  other  day,  “  the  Christian  ministry  is  the  only  profession  in 
the  world  in  which  the  Message  and  the  Messenger  are  insepar¬ 
able.”  There  are  vocations  in  which  workmanship  may  be  in 
almost  inverse  ratio  to  the  character  of  the  worker.  Dissolute 
genius  may  be  artistically  creative.  There  is  a  workmanship 
which  remains  what  it  is,  apart  from  the  test  of  any  ethical 
standard.  But  in  the  cure  of  souls,  the  character  basis  of 
personality  is  a  determinant.  The  nexus  here  between  the  man 
and  his  ministry  is  a  vital  one.  “  If  a  man  therefore  purge  him¬ 
self  ...  he  shall  be  a  vessel  unto  honour,  sanctified,  meet  for 
the  Master’s  use  prepared  unto  every  good  work.” 

We  shall  possibly  all  admit  that  some  of  the  graver  perils  of 
ministry  cluster  about  the  temptation  to  neglect  this  more  “  in¬ 
tensive  ”  culture  of  our  vocation.  “  While  thy  servant  was  busy 
here  and  there,  he  was  gone !  ”  A  minister  is  busy  here  and  there, 
and  some,  almost  inperceptible,  loss  is  more  or  less  apparent : — 
a  withering  of  moral  tone,  a  certain  perishing  of  spiritual  power : 
the  “  quality  ”  of  our  ministry  is  strained  :  the  level  of  our 
spiritual  receptiveness  becomes  low,  and  we  are  aware  of  a  certain 
powerlessness  to  communicate  anything.  It  has  been  truly  said 
that  the  secret  of  the  preacher’s  power  is  in  “  the  presence  of  the 
life  of  God  in  his  own  soul,  and  the  ability  to  communicate  that 
life  to  others.”  Sylvester  Horne  in  one  of  his  letters  wrote : 
“  The  fruit  of  our  work  on  others  depends  upon  the  fruit  of  God’s 
work  on  us.”  The  “  increase  ”  of  our  ministry  has  its  rise  in  the 
heart  and  soul  of  the  preacher  himself.  There  is  the  testimony 
of  a  Master  in  Israel.  Dr.  Maclaren  was  wont  to  say : — “  I  have 
always  found  that  my  own  comfort  and  efficiency  in  preaching 
have  been  in  direct  proportion  to  the  frequency  and  depth  of  my 
daily  communion  with  God.  I  know  of  no  other  way  in  which  we 
can  do  our  work,  but  in  quiet  fellowship  with  Him.” 

But  while  we  readily  admit  the  claim  and  value  of  the 
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spiritual  culture  of  the  “  inner  life,”  the  problem  for  the  minister 
is  always,  how,  amid  a  plethora  of  calls  and  tasks,  to  give  time 
and  attention  to  such  culture.  Perhaps  the  first  requirement  is 
to  settle  in  our  own  minds  the  positive  value  and  supremacy  of 
character  for  ministry,  the  utility,  power,  and  real  worth  of 
personal  influence.  Personality — and  I  use  the  term  in  quite  a 
non-psychological  sense — as  an  instrument  in  ministry  can  be 
trained  and  cultivated,  and  has  a  range  of  influence  all  its  own. 
Mr.  Chesterton  says  in  his  biography  of  Browning  that  the  poet 
believed  that  to  “  every  man  that  lived  upon  this  earth  had  been 
given  a  definite  and  peculiar  confidence  of  God.”  We  are  more 
than  persons.  Each  has  a  power  hidden  somewhere  of  “  person¬ 
ality  ” — a  potential  genius  of  personality.  According  to  the  New 
Testament  the  best  personality  is  made.  In  Christ  persons  became 
personalities.  Our  Lord  did  not  look  for  men  and  women  who 
were  specially  gifted  and  endowed.  A  person,  an  ordinary  person, 
was  enough.  Whatever  the  talents  or  talent,  each  had  the  power 
of  doubling.  Dr.  Burroughs,  in  a  suggestive  chapter  in  one  of 
his  books,  reminds  us  that  our  poverty  in  moral  and  spiritual 
leadership  is  due  to  the  paucity  of  personalities.  We  have  the 
persons,  and  we  need  the  personalities.  We  could  meet  the  need 
if  men  and  women  would  consent  to  be  made  by  Jesus  Christ. 
He  quotes  the  saying  of  George  Macdonald  : — “  If  men  would  but 
believe  that  they  are  in  process  of  creation,  and  consent  to  be 
made !  ” 

We  are  apt  to  put  the  balance  of  emphasis  on  work,  on 
something  accomplished,  something  done,  and  leave  the  potent 
factor  of  personality  in  ministry  to  take  care  of  itself.  A 
facetious  tramway  conductor  asked  me  some  time  ago  how  I 
would  like  to  earn  my  living.  There  was  at  least  a  distorted 
conception  in  the  laughing  rebuke,  that  to  be  a  minister  was  to  be 
something  more  than  a  man  with  a  job.  Underneath  the  “  soft 
impeachment  ”  there  was  the  recognition,  of  a  sort,  that  my 
vocation  was  not  exhausted  in  terms  of  toil.  The  Christian 
ministry  is  life  at  a  certain  level  of  life,  at  a  certain  level  of 
character  and  personality.  There  is  something  other  than  work 
which  is  ministry,  and  great  ministry,  too.  This  is  not  to  minimise 
in  the  least  the  necessity  for  stern  and  unbending  labour.  It  was 
the  fragrance  of  the  alabaster  cruse  of  ointment  that  filled  the 
room,  not  its  costliness.  The  costly  box  was  but  the  medium  of 
something  else,  something  intangible  and  priceless.  Some  few  of 
our  sermons  are  remembered,  as  sernims.  But  there  is  a  sense 
in  which  they  may  all  be  remembered,  “  a  sense  sublime  of  some¬ 
thing  far  more  deeply  interfused,”  something  that  lives  on,  and 
is  interwoven  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  the  flock  of  God.  Dr. 
Stalker,  in  his  book.  The  Preacher  and  His  Models^  quotes  the 
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estimate  of  a  professor  on  the  work  of  the  minister.  This  pro¬ 
fessor  was  reputed  the  most  severely  scientific  of  the  staff,  and  it 
was  expected  that  he  would  indulge  in  a  scathing  rebuke  of  the 
weakness  of  ministers,  or  deliver  a  strong  exhortation  to  study. 
Dr.  Stalker  says  :  “  We  listened  to  a  conception  of  the  ministry 
which  had  scarcely  occurred  to  any  of  us  before.  The  Professor 
declared  that  the  great  purpose  for  which  a  minister  is  settled  in 
a  Church,  is  not  to  cultivate  scholarship,  or  to  visit  the  people 
during  the  week,  or  even  to  preach  to  them  on  Sunday,  but  to  live 
among  them  as  a  good  man,  whose  mere  presence  is  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  which  cannot  be  gainsaid,  that  there  is  a  life  possible  on  earth 
which  is  fed  from  no  earthly  source,  and  that  the  things  spoken  of 
in  Church  on  Sundays  are  realities.”  A  minister  is  apt  to  get 
caught  in  the  very  machinery  which,  with  the  best  intention,  he 
sets  going  to  increase  the  scope  of  his  ministry.  A  diary  which 
is  all  engagements,  and  no  blanks,  may  bring  on  Sunday 
impotence.  Robert  Hall,  I  believe,  is  credited  with  the  saying  that 
when  the  devil  sees  that  a  minister  is  likely  to  be  useful  in  the 
Church,  his  way  of  disposing  of  him  is  to  get  on  his  back,  and 
ride  him  to  death  with  engagements. 

There  is  a  strong  urge  from  without  to-day  to  the  culture  and 
spiritual  equipment  of  our  own  manhood.  The  moral  victories 
of  character  are  at  a  discount  in  an  age  where  life  moves  with 
“  the  vibration  of  a  cinematograph.”  We  can  all  blame  the 
“  traffic  ” ;  but  can  we  do  anything  to  arrest  it,  to  make  it  move 
more  safely,  with  less  danger  to  soul  and  body?  If  the  streets 
are  congested  to-day,  so  are  those  roads  and  avenues  that  lead  in 
to  life.  Mr.  Filson  Young  has  been  telling  us  that  “  people  are 
losing  or  have  lost,  the  power  of  resting,  and  life  is  becoming 
less  feitile  of  those  f/uits  which  a  more  placid  generation  so 
richly  harvested.”  We  can  run,  but  we  cannot  rest — unless  it  be 
a  brief  stop  for  a  further  supply  of  petrol !  Our  triumphs  in  the 
realm  of  mechanical  locomotion  are  far  ahead  of  our  command 
of  the  more  intricate  and  delicate  machinery  of  personality.  We 
are  conquering  distance,  an  achievement  which  has  its  value,  no 
doubt,  if  our  sense  of  moral  values  be  not  lost.  “  Greater  is  he 
that  ruleth  his  owm  spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a  city.”  And  part 
of  our  Christian  ministry  to-day  is  to  speak  through  disciplined 
and  controlled  personality  and  character,  to  reveal  the  harvests  of 
the  quiet  eye,  and  to  show  that  there  is  a  type  of  life  capable  of 
using  wisely  the  rich  and  complex  civilization  of  our  time. 

The  mysticism  of  another  day  may  not  be  our  sign-post  for 
to-day.  We  may  be  justly  doubtful  about  a  virtue  that  has  not 
been  put  into  practice.  Wherever  our  “  secret  place,”  it  must  open 
out  on  to  the  market  place.  “  They  shall  go  in  and  out  and  find 
pasture.”  We  must  shut  to  our  own  door,  and  keep  it  shut  until 
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we  can  safely  open  it — so  that  we  can  hear  “  the  bubbling  of  the 
springs  that  feed  the  world.”  With  the  New  Testament  in  our 
hands,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  as  Guide,  we  can  find  “  the  green 
pastures  and  the  still  waters  ” — our  own  spiritual  enrichment  for 
our  own  peculiar  ministry.  It  is  somewhere  “  behind  ”  and 
“  within  ”  that  the  real  and  abiding  results  of  ministry  are  won. 
The  weapons  of  our  wonderful  and  varied  W'arfare  are  spiritual. 

ALLAN  M.  RITCHIE. 


JOHN  MILLER,  of  Hanley,  in  Dorset,  was  arrested  on 
Sunday,  31  August,  1662,  for  teaching  and  preaching  to  thirty  or 
forty  people  in  the  house  of  John  Kingman  at  Britford,  contrary 
to  the  King’s  proclamation.  Both  men  refused  to  take  the  oaths 
of  allegiance  and  supremacy.  Their  friends  declared  they  believed 
Miller  was  a  true  minister.  After  eighteen  weeks  in  prison,  thev 
petitioned  for  release,  protesting  loyalty,  and  pleading  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Breda.  Miller  is  the  man  who  died  in  1694,  Messenger 
of  the  General  Baptists.  In  1666  many  similar  cases  came  up  at 
the  Wilts.  Quarter  Sessions,  also  in  1671,  when  2,000  people  were 
said  to  have  been  at  a  conventicle  in  Brockerswood,  North 
Bradley.  In  1682  the  jurymen  of  the  hundred  of  Aldersbury 
refused  to  present  a  conventicle  frequently  held  there.  In  1689 
twenty  places  were  certified  to  Quarter  Sessions  for  Protestant 
dissenting  worship. 

*  4c  9(1  :|c  ]|c 

ANNE  COOPER  of  Alington  was  presented  to  Quarter 
Sessions  in  Wilts,  for  not  coming  to  church.  John  Rede, 
(colonel,  of  Idmiston)  wrote  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace  to  have  her 
name  struck  out ;  she  was  a  godly  woman,  delighting  to  hear  the 
truth  by  w'homsoever  it  was  delivered  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and 
usually  took  all  opportunities  to  hear  such  as  were  enabled  by  the 
Spirit  of  Truth  to  make  known  what  they  had  received  of  the 
Lord. 

4c  4c  4t  9(c  9(c 

S-A.MUEL  OATES,  29  June,  1646.  This  day  I  held  against 
Oates  the  Anabaptist,  morning  and  afternoon.  Argument : 
that  they  had  no  ministry,  and  that  particular  Christians  out  of 
office  had  no  power  to  send  ministers  out  to  preach.  He  confessed 
it,  and  held  only  to  do  what  he  did  as  a  disciple ;  I  showed  him  it 
was  contrary  to  scripture.  Our  discourse  was  without  passion. 
The  man  boldly  continued  in  town  till  Wednesday,  exercising  all 
three  days.  Diary  of  Ralph  Jossclin,  vicar  of  Earles  Colne, 
Essex  :  Royal  Historical  Society,  1908. 
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“Faith  and  Creed.’* 


(An  address  given  to  the  London  University  Theological 
Students’  Union,  at  Regent’s  Park  College,  on  Friday,  February 
23rd,  1921 ;  now  printed  in  commemoration  of  the  sixteenth 
centenary  of  the  Creed  of  Nicaea  (1925). 

IF  we  had  been  meeting  to  discuss  the  subject  of  “  Faith  and 
Creed  ”  half  a  century  ago,  I  might  have  begun  by  quoting 
the  obvious  couplet  to  which  the  representative  poet  of  the  Vic¬ 
torian  age  had  given  the  currency  of  a  proverb  : — 

“There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  doubt. 

Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  creeds.’’ 

But  in  this  Georgian  epoch,  I  can  quote  it  only  in  a  Revised 
Version,  in  view  of  present  tendencies  and  present  needs  : — 

“  There  lives  more  faith  in  honest  creeds, 

Believe  me,  than  in  half  the  doubts.” 

When  doubts  have  become  a  conventional  fashion,  most  men  need 
to  be  told  that  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  creeds,  and  that 
morality  cannot  afford  to  dispense  with  religion.  Every  faith 
involves  a  creed,  and  our  subject  is  not  the  perilous  and  rather 
stupid  antithesis,  “  Faith  or  Creed,”  but  ”  Faith  and  Creed.” 
Faith  is  a  personal  trust  and  loyalty;  creed  is  the  intellectual 
analysis,  more  or  less  authoritative,  of  the  belief  which  that  trust 
implies.  We  must  distinguish  clearly  between  them,  but  only  to 
do  justice  to  their  ideal  unity. 

Most  of  us,  when  we  are  young,  are  in  too  great  a  hurry  to 
find  a  formula  by  which  to  live;  then,  when  one  formula  after 
another  proves  inadequate  to  the  complex  art  of  living,  some  men 
turn  away  from  all  formulae  as  useless.  We  are  rightly  eager 
to  discover  the  secret  of  the  happy  life ;  we  are  wrongly  expectant 
that  someone  will  be  able  to  formulate  it  in  a  manner  exactly 
suited  to  our  individual  needs.  I  have  a  keen  remembrance  of  ms- 
own  impatience  as  a  student  with  one  preacher  or  speaker  or 
writer  after  another  who  led  me  along  some  promising  path,  only 
to  leave  me  at  what  seemed  a  parting  of  the  ways,  if  not  in  a 
blind  alley.  I  am  more  charitable  towards  them  to-day,  not  simply 
because  I  have  learnt  how  hard  it  is  to  make  truth  living,  but  even 
more  because  I  am  convinced  that  in  every  man’s  path  of  faith 
there  is  a  point  where  he  must  choose  for  himself,  a  point  at 
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which  the  will  must  reinforce  the  intellect,  a  point  at  which  the 
whole  personality  must  make  its  venture  of  faith.  We  may,  in¬ 
deed,  we  must,  use  a  creed  either  explicitly  or  implicitly  in  all 
attempts  at  religious  instruction;  but  we  must  not  confuse  the 
result  of  our  instruction  with  personal  faith,  individual  conviction. 
One  great  change  for  the  better  has  come  in  all  modern  education, 
and  that  is  the  substitution  of  the  laboratory  for  the  museum,  of 
emphasis  on  the  process  rather  than  on  the  exhibition  of  the 
product.  Sir  Francis  Darwin  has  told  us  that  “  when  science 
began  to  flourish  at  Cambridge  in  the  ’seventies,  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  was  asked  to  supply  money  for  buildings,  an  eminent 
person  objected  and  said,  ‘  What  do  they  want  with  their  labora¬ 
tories?  Why  can’t  they  believe  their  teachers,  who  are  in  most 
cases  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England?  ’  ”  We  have  learnt,  or 
at  least  we  are  learning,  that  the  acquisition  of  personal  faith  takes 
us  of  necessity  into  the  laboratory  of  life.  The  creed  has  its 
legitimate  and  even  necessary  place,  like  that  of  the  analytical 
tables  used  by  the  chemist;  but  you  cannot  learn  chemistry  out 
of  a  text-book,  and  you  cannot  learn  faith  out  of  a  creed.  Begin 
with  the  articles  of  a  whole  creed  and  you  may  worry  yourself 
into  the  belief  that  you  are  not  a  Christian  at  all.  Begin  with 
some  strong  conviction  of  truth,  however  fragmentary,  and  give 
it  a  fair  chance,  and  it  will  grow  into  a  creed,  as  the  partial  and 
varied  messages  of  the  prophets  orb  into  the  revelation  of  the 
Son  of  God. 

It  is  easy  to  confirm  this  relation  of  faith  and  creed  from  the 
beginnings  of  faith  in  the  New  Testament.  “  It  is  no  accident,” 
says  a  recent  book  on  Christianity  in  History,  in  writing  which 
an  Anglican  and  a  Free  Churchman  have  shared,  “  it  is  no  accident 
that  the  most  typical  and  sacred  form  of  words  in  Christianity 
is  not  a  creed  or  a  law,  but  a  prayer  ”  (p.  33).  Indeed,  Wellhausen 
has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  only  adequate  form  of  confession 
of  faith  is  a  prayer.  The  centre  and  object  of  faith,  in  the  living 
sense  of  the  New  Testament  is  a  Person,  the  Person  who  both 
exemplifies  and  inspires  the  attitude  expressed  in  “  the  Lord’s 
Prayer.”  D'r.  Macgregor,  in  his  fine  book  on  Christian  Freedom, 
speaks  of  ”  the  look  of  the  heart  towards  Christ  the  Crucified 
which  is  the  essential  element  in  faith  ”  (p.  165).  The  New  Tes¬ 
tament  does  not,  of  course,  ignore  the  value  of  definite  and 
articulate  confession.  “If  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth 
Jesus  as  Lord,  and  shalt  believe  in  thy  heart  that  God 
raised  Him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved :  for 
with  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness ;  and 
with  the  mouth  confession  is  made  unto  salvation.”  The 
simplicity  of  this  creed  is  significant — “  Jesus  is  Lord.”  There 
are  many  confessions  of  faith  throughout  the  New  Testament 
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which  clearly  show  that  the  emphasis  falls  on  trust  in  and  loyalty 
to  the  central  Person.  The  two  great  confessions  of  faith  made 
by  Simon  Peter  are  singularly  suggestive  in  this  respect.  At 
Caesarea  Philippi,  he  made  the  declaration  of  his  conviction, 
“  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.”  That  was  not 
the  less  sincere,  because  it  was  theological,  but  it  did  not  save 
him  from  denying  Christ.  But  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  we  hear  him 
saying  something  that  was  a  more  profound,  if  less  articulated, 
confession  of  faith,  “  Thou  knowest  that  I  love  Thee,”  and  that 
confession  became  the  commission  of  his  renewed  apostolate. 
Living  faith,  as  we  shall  all  agree,  demands  a  loving  heart  as  its 
only  adequate  guardian,  and  the  true  Christian  creed  will  be  the 
affirmation  of  that  in  Christ  which  has  won  our  loving  trust.  Such 
a  faith-creed  calls  for  the  ripe  experience  of  Christian  life,  and  for 
the  fullest  development  of  Christian  personality,  in  thought  and 
feeling  and  will.  Its  full  attainment  lies  at  the  end,  rather  than  at 
the  beginning  of  life,  and  it  is  an  individual  achievement,  rather 
than  a  social  inheritance,  an  ideal  rather  than  a  present  possession. 

II.  But  it  will  be  said  that  by  creed,  in  the  ordinary  use  of 
the  term,  we  mean  something  different  from  this,  something  that 
is  a  social  inheritance,  something  that  is  of  use  in  religious  edu¬ 
cation  and  propaganda,  in  legal  definition  and  ecclesiastical  unity, 
as  well  as  in  the  devotional  exercises  of  the  Church.  Let  us,  then, 
think  of  creed  in  this  more  usual  sense,  always  remembering  that 
this  meaning  must  fall  short  of  that  ideal  relation  to  faith  of  which 
I  have  spoken.  Every  social  act  involves  a  compromise — the 
adjustment  of  my  egoism  to  that  altruism  without  which  social 
relations  are  impossible.  We  leam  nothing  at  school  more  useful 
than  to  put  up  with  other  people.  We  cannot  live  together  in  a 
home,  a  city,  a  nation,  without  respecting  the  different  standpoints 
of  others.  We  cannot  worship  together  in  a  church  without  some 
compromise  of  individuality — which  is  indeed  part  of  the  value 
to  us  of  worship.  So  when,  for  any  purpose,  a  community  agrees 
to  frame  its  religious  convictions  in  a  creed,  there  will  be  an 
inevitable  compromise;  you  can  escape  it  only  by  remaining  a 
rank  individualist,  i.e.,  not  a  Christian  at  all.  No  two  men  would 
spontaneously  frame  their  creed  in  exactly  the  same  way ;  even  if 
they  agreed  on  the  same  form  of  words  there  would  be  subtle 
differences  of  emphasis,  and  enormous  differences  of  connotation 
in  the  words  employed.  We  see  the  differences  clearly  enough 
when  we  leave  two  communities  free  to  express  their  faith  inde¬ 
pendently,  as  for  example  in  the  Anglican  Catechism  and  in  the 
Shorter  Catechism  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches.  You  may 
remember  that  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  said  that  all  the  difference 
between  the  Scotsman  and  the  Englishman  came  out  in  the  way 
those  two  catechisms  begin.  The  Scotsman  comes  to  the  point 
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with  a  fine  disdain  of  ephemeral  interests,  and  asks,  “  What  is  the 
chief  end  of  man?  ”  the  more  sober  and  prosaic  Englishman  asks, 

“  What  is  your  name?  ”  But  if  such  differences,  in  small  or  great 
things,  always  emerge  when  unchecked  and  unrepressed,  are  they 
not  present  in  any  single  community,  especially  when  the  first 
generation  of  creed-framers  is  succeeded  by  the  second,  and  the 
children  inevitably  fail  to  be  replicas  of  their  parents?  I  do  not, 
of  course,  use  this  fact  to  argue  that  creeds  are  useless,  but  simply 
to  show  some  of  the  limitations  of  their  legitimate  use.  Used 
illegitimately,  they  may  and  do  become  not  foster-mothers,  but 
bogies  to  faith.  By  what  they  seem  to  demand,  and  to  demand 
full-grown  from  the  very  beginning — a  faith  full  armoured,  like 
Athene  springing  from  the  head  of  Zeus,  they  may  and  do  often 
inhibit  faith,  and  warn  people  away  from  trust.  The  more  sincere 
and  the  more  conscientious  a  man  is,  the  more  he  may  shirk  from 
professing  the  full  creed  of  his  Church,  when  he  asks  himself  that 
very  necessary  question,  “  How  much  of  the  creed  is  my  faith?  ” 
Let  us  remember,  then,  the  perils  of  creeds,  and  the  fatal  ease  with 
which  they  may  come  to  be  treated  as  synonymous  with  faith,  by 
those  who  are  without  it.  We  must  have  them,  in  some  form  or 
other.  How  is  property,  for  example,  to  be  legally  secured  to  the 
use  of  a  religious  community,  unless  there  is  some  definition  of  its 
faith,  i.e.,  a  creed?  How  can  a  Church  provide  for  the  training 
of  its  young  life,  and  preserve  any  consistency  of  right  opinion 
unless  there  is  some  epitome  of  what  it  holds  most  worth  teaching, 
and  most  worth  preserving?  There  is  also  a  true  place  for  the 
creed  in  both  the  private  and  public  devotions  of  the  Church, 
when  we  think  of  the  creed  as  a  guide  to  thought  and  prayer,  a 
subject  for  meditation.  None  has  spoken  more  nobly  of  this 
aspect  of  the  creed  than  Newman,  in  his  Grammar  of  Assent; 
he  singles  out  the  much-criticised  Athanasian  Creed  for  his 
praise : — 

“  It  is  not  a  mere  collection  of  notions,  however  momentous. 
It  is  a  psalm  or  hymn  of  praise,  of  confession,  and  of 
profound,  self-prostrating  homage,  parallel  to  the  can¬ 
ticles  of  the  elect  in  the  Apocalypse.  It  appeals  to  the 
imagination  quite  as  much  as  to  the  intellect.  It  is  the 
war-song  of  faith,  with  which  we  warn  first  ourselves, 
then  each  other  and  then  all  those  who  are  within 
its  hearing,  and  the  hearing  of  the  Truth,  who  our  Grod 
is,  and  how  we  must  worship  Him,  and  how  vast  our 
responsibility  will  be,  if  we  know  what  to  believe  and  yet 
believe  not.  .  .  .  For  myself,  I  have  ever  felt  it  is  the 
most  simple  and  sublime,  the  most  devotional  formulary 
to  which  Christianity  has  given  birth,  more  so  even  than 
the  Veni  Creator  and  the  Te  Deum/'  (p.  133.) 
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But  if  creeds,  notwithstanding  these  great  and  necessary  uses, 
always  involve  some  mutual  compromise  in  comparison  with  an 
ideal  expression  of  personal  faith,  even  for  those  who  have  first 
united  to  frame  them — how  much  more  will  this  be  felt  by  many  in 
regard  to  those  great  creeds  of  the  Church  which  we  agree  to  call 
“  historic  ”  ? 

III.  It  is  obvious  that  when  we  speak  of  a  creed  as  a 
“  historic  document  ”  w'e  are  considering  it  in  relation  to  the  age 
which  gave  birth  to  it,  and  not  in  relation  to  its  utility  for  faith. 
Every  creed,  of  course,  does  bear  the  mark  of  its  birth  upon 
it,  if  only  by  what  it  inserts  or  omits.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
there  are  upwards  of  150  public  confessions  of  faith  which  have 
been  or  are  accepted  as  authoritative  in  the  Christian  Church,  an 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  intellectual  awakening  that  characterizes 
Christianity  beyond  any  other  religion.  If  we  were  to  try  and 
write  an  adequate  commentary  on  those  creeds  and  confessions, 
we  should  find  that  we  had  written  a  history  of  the  Church  and  a 
history  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  throughout  its  kaleidoscopic 
changes  of  character  and  fortune.  Yet  each  of  these  creeds 
claimed  to  be  the  statement  of  eternal  and  revealed  truth — some¬ 
thing  in  itself  unchanging.  We  are  forced  to  admit  that  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Church  thus  reflected  in  the  creeds  is  marked  by  as 
many  changes  as  the  history  of  politics,  reflected  in  the  successive 
constitutions  and  institutions  of  human  society,  and  as  the  history 
of  philosophy,  reflected  in  the  successive  systems  of  thought. 
Even  a  Newman  has  to  formulate  a  doctrine  of  development. 
Yet  there  must  be  some  real  continuity  through  all  this  change,  if 
the  Church  of  the  ages  is  in  any  sense  a  unity;  in  what  does  it 
lie?  Or,  to  put  the  same  question  in  another  form,  what  is  the 
essence  of  the  Christian  religion  ?  Clearly  it  must  be  “  something 
more  catholic  than  its  creeds  ”  unless  we  are  to  dischurch  the 
majority  of  our  fellow-Christians  ”  (cf.  John  Caird,  Univ. 
Sermons,  p.  23)  As  Dr.  John  Caird  has  said,  “  Could  we  get  at 
that  something — call  it  spiritual  life,  godliness,  holiness,  self- 
abnegation,  surrender  of  the  soul  to  God,  or,  better  still,  love  and 
loyalty  to  Christ  as  the  one  only  Redeemer  and  Lord  of  the 
spirit — could  we,  I  say,  pierce  deeper  than  the  notions  of  the 
understanding  to  that  strange,  sweet,  all-subduing  temper  and 
habit  of  spirit,  that  climate  and  atmosphere  of  heaven  in  a  human 
breast,  would  not  the  essence  of  religion  lie  in  that?”  If  we 
agree  to  call  this  something  “  faith  ”  as  distinct  from  creed,  its 
intellectual  expression,  then  we  may  rightly  claim  that  faith  is 
much  more  continuous  than  creed.  I  do  not  say  that  faith  itself 
remains  the  same ;  it  is  a  living  thing,  and  the  great  characteristic 
of  life  is  growth,  which  means  change.  But  the  life  of  the  plant 
is  a  unity  in  a  sense  in  which  the  successive  text-books  describing 
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it  are  not.  Take  the  familiar  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  in  which  the  heroes  of  faith  are  enumerated.  Try 
to  frame  a  creed  which  a  Samson  or  a  Rahab  might  have 
monotoned  with  an  Isaiah  or  a  Jeremiah.  You  will  hardly  get 
past  the  opening  words  of  the  chapter,  that  faith  is  a  confidence 
in  what  is  hoped  for,  and  a  conviction  of  what  is  unseen — a  des¬ 
cription  of  faith  that  would  take  in  all  the  religions  of  the  world. 
But  if  it  is  said  that  such  an  idea  of  faith  is  dangerously  broad, 
we  may  point  out  the  corresponding  depth  of  moral  quality  in  the 
faith  there  described.  These  heroes  of  faith  are  depicted  as  those 
who  are  stirred  to  self-sacrifice  in  their  whole  personality — 
-\braham  to  go  forth  not  knowing  whither  he  went,  and  Moses  to 
choose  affliction  with  the  people  of  God.  Faith  can  afford  to  be 
very  broad  in  its  charities  if  it  is  proportionately  deep  in  its  self- 
sacrifice  and  courage.  Let  us  not  make  the  mistake,  therefore,  of 
confusing  identity  of  creed,  so  far  as  such  a  thing  really  exists, 
with  continuity  of  faith.  We  cannot  take  any  of  these  “  historic 
documents  ”  in  its  strict  original  meaning,  not  even  the  Apostles’ 
Creed,  to  express  exactly  and  naturally  our  present-day  faith.  We 
can  read  our  own  meaning  more  or  less  into  the  ancient  form  of 
words,  but  that  is  a  different  thing. 

IV.  Perhaps  you  are  saying,  “  Enough  of  generalizations ; 
tell  us  exactly  what  value  you,  as  a  Free  Churchman,  attach  to 
such  Creeds  as  the  Apostles’,  the  Nicene,  and  the  Athanasian.” 
To  answer  that  question  fairly,  we  must,  I  think,  recall  both  those 
principles  which  have  been  already  outlined  and  certain  facts  as  to 
the  origin  of  these  creeds.  The  three  principles  of  which  I  have 
spoken  are  (1)  that  faith  is  a  larger  thing  than  creed,  because  it 
involves  emotion  and  will  as  well  as  cognition ;  (2)  that  the  social 
use  of  a  creed  necessarily  involves  compromise;  (3)  that  faith  is 
an  underlying  unity  much  more  continuous  than  its  credal  expres¬ 
sion  would  suggest.  The  historic  facts  concerning  these  early 
creeds  must  here  be  simply  stated,  and  not  argued,  especially  as 
they  are  generally  accepted  by  scholars.  (1)  The  Apostles’  Creed 
was  not  written  by  the  apostles,  though  it  can  be  traced  back  more 
or  less  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  as  an  evident  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  baptismal  confession.  (2)  The  Nicene  Creed  is  not  the 
Creed  of  Nicaea,  though  containing  some  phrases  from  it,  which 
have  been  added  to  the  Creed  of  Jerusalem  to  produce  the  familiar 
form.  (  A  plausible  view  of  the  Nicene  Creed  would  regard  it  as 
the  expansion  of  the  baptismal  confession  in  the  East,  as  the 
Apostles’  is  a  similar  expansion  in  the  West).  (3)  The  Athanasian 
Creed  is  of  quite  different  character,  though  like  the  others,  it  has 
gained  a  name  that  does  not  belong  to  it.  It  is  best  regarded  as  a 
collection  of  Augustinian  formulae,  which  seems  to  have  been 
drawn  up  in  Southern  Gaul,  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  century.  It  is 
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highly  technical,  and  really  unintelligible  except  to  a  mind  trained 
in  philosophical  distinctions  and  theological  history.  As  to  the 
circulation  of  these  creeds,  we  must  not  exaggerate  their  import¬ 
ance,  even  as  historic  documents.  The  Apostles’  Creed  is  un¬ 
known  to  the  Greek  and  Oriental  Churches,  and  no  council  of  the 
Church  has  given  it  authority.  The  Athanasian  Creed  has  never 
been  used  by  the  East ;  it  seems  to  have  come  into  prominence  in 
the  West  against  Muhammedan  Unitarianism.  The  Nicene  Creed 
was  approved  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  in  451,  and  is  used  by 
both  East  and  West.  No  doubt  it  is  partly  on  this  ground,  as  well 
as  on  that  of  the  character  of  the  Creed,  that  the  Lambeth  Resolu¬ 
tions  of  1920  give  it  the  central  place  in  the  theological  foundation 
of  a  reunited  Church.  “We  believe,”  says  the  Lambeth  Report, 
“  that  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church  will  be  found  to  involve  the 
whole-hearted  acceptance  of  .  .  .  the  Creed  commonly  called 
Nicene,  as  the  sufficient  statement  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  either 
it  or  the  Apostles’  Creed  as  the  Baptismal  confession  of  belief.” 
That  statement,  it  will  be  seen,  carries  us  back  to  the  origin  of 
these  creeds,  their  primary  function  as  a  confession  of  personal 
faith.  How  far  are  they  still  adequate  or  useful  for  the  same 
purpose?  This  is  a  question  that  ought  to  be  answered  strictly 
on  internal  evidehce.  The  place  of  these  creeds  in  the  history  of 
the  Church  entitles  them  to  respect;  but  their  adequacy  for  a 
modern  man’s  faith  is  a  distinct  question.  So  far  as  the  popular 
use  of  the  Nicene  Creed  is  concerned,  the  same  objection  holds 
against  its  more  theological  part  as  holds  against  the  Athanasian ; 
how  many,  even  in  this  august  assembly,  would  face  an  examina¬ 
tion  on  the  exact  meaning  of  “  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  Very 
God  of  very  God,  Begotten  not  made.  Being  of  one  substance  with 
the  Father”?  Further,  when  this  theological  part,  which  mainly 
distinguishes  the  Nicene  from  the  Apostles’  Creed,  has  been  under¬ 
stood,  there  is  the  whole  question  of  its  underlying  philosophy. 
How  far  can  the  Greek  metaphysics  of  the  fourth  century  really 
become  the  basis  of  a  modern  Christology?  How  far  have 
modern  thinkers  shifted  their  ground  from  a  metaphysical  to  an 
ethical  starting-point,  for  example?  Are  we  really  prepared  to 
bind  ourselves  down  to  the  fourth  century  interpretation  of  Christ, 
as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  bound  down  to  the  thirteenth 
century  theology  of  Aquinas?  This  is  a  not  unimportant  question, 
which  ought  to  be  faced  before  we  consider  the  whole-hearted 
acceptance  of  particular  Creeds. 

It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  such  objections  do  not  lie 
against  the  Apostles’  Creed,  because  that  simply  recites  facts  of 
history,  which  Christians  in  general  agree  to  accept.  Of  course, 
if  this  were  absolutely  true,  it  would  take  away  all  religious  value 
from  the  Apostles’  Creed,  for  religion  is  concerned  with  the 
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valuation  of  facts,  not  with  “  bare  facts  ”  in  themselves.  As 
Lord  Bryce  once  remarked,  “No  one  at  a  supreme  crisis  in  his 
life  can  nerve  himself  to  action,  or  comfort  himself  under  a 
stroke  of  fate,  by  reflecting  that  the  angles  at  the  base  of  an 
isosceles  triangle  are  equal.”  Even  the  selection  of  historical 
details  involves  an  interpretation.  For  instance,  the  modern  man, 
with  his  awakened  interest  in  the  “  Jesus  of  History,”  would  not 
leap  at  once  from  “  Born  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ”  to  “  Suffered  under 
Pontius  Pilate,”  and  would  probably  wish  that  “  He  descended 
into  hell  ”  had  never  been  inserted  into  the  original  form  of  the 
Creed.  If  the  Apostles’  Creed  was  originally  directed  against 
Gnostic  docetism,  then  the  selection  of  facts  emphasizing  the  real 
humanity  and  historical  place  of  Jesus  is  explained;  but  to-day, 
most  of  us  would  assume  the  real  humanity,  and  need  rather  to 
be  protected  against  an  under-valuation  of  the  divinity.  But  I 
do  not  want  to  seem  a  thankless  and  ungrateful  critic  of  the  two 
Creeds  because  I  thus  remind  you  of  some  of  their  limitations, 
as  statements  of  personal  faith  to  which  whole-hearted  acceptance 
is  asked.  I  would  rather  venture  to  indicate  these  limitations, 
from  a  frankly  personal  and  individual  point  of  view,  by  offering 
an  example  of  an  evangelical  creed  to  which  I  could  subscribe 
whole-heartedly : — 

GOD’S  INITIATIVE  ...  AN  EVANGELICAL  CREED. 

In  the  fulness  of  the  time,  God  sent  forth  His  Son  to  be  the 
Saviour  of  the  world ;  Jesus  Christ  was  God  manifest  in  the  flesh ; 
He  gave  His  life  a  ransom  for  many;  God  raised  Him  from  the 
dead,  has  committed  to  Him  the  issues  of  time  and  eternity,  and 
through  Him  gives  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  obey  God.  The 
only  way  of  salvation  is  that  of  repentance  towards  God,  faith 
in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  new  birth  through  the  Holy  Spirit. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  would  be  my  statement  of  : — 

MAN’S  RESPONSE  ...  A  WORKING  FAITH. 

In  every  man  there  is  something  of  God,  which  Christ  claims. 
Loyalty  to  that  claim  means  new  strength  of  character,  new  power 
to  serve  men,  new  peace  of  heart  with  God;  it  makes  of  life  a 
fascinating  adventure,  with  somebody  caring  for  us  all  the  way. 
If  we  go  on,  we  shall  win  through,  though  we  stagger  under  a 
cross,  for  in  death  as  in  life,  we  belong  to  God. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  this  “  creed  ”  and  “  faith,”  it  is 
an  excellent  discipline  to  compel  ourselves  to  think  out  these  things 
for  ourselves.  Any  one  who  does  that  honestly  and  very  thor¬ 
oughly  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  different  in  form  a  modern 
creed  is  from  the  creeds  of  the  ancient  Church.  But  I  think  he 
will  also  find,  if  he  have  gained  anything  that  is  worth  calling  a 
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Christian  experience,  that  there  is  a  real  continuity  between  his 
own  faith  and  the  faith  that  is  so  differently  expressed  by  those 
before  him. 

V.  I  have  urged  these  points  not  to  draw  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  no  value  in  the  ancient  creeds,  save  as  historic  documents, 
but  simply  to  make  clear  the  limitations  under  which  they  can  be 
properly  and  intelligently  used  for  religion.  Their  value  is  great, 
if  they  are  frankly  used  as  a  testimony  and  not  as  a  test.  Interpret 
them  broadly,  as  a  statement  in  the  vocabulary  and  thought  of 
their  own  time  of  permanent  elements  of  Christian  faith — and 
they  may  serve  g  great  purpose  and  be  a  great  help  to 
religion.  Apply  them  in  the  spirit  of  the  heresy-hunter,  as  if  they 
were  the  basis  of  a  legal  contract  drawn  up  yesterday,  and  they 
are  not  only  an  encumbrance  to  religion,  but  an  instrument  of 
torture  to  goad  the  most  conscientious  people  out  of  the  Church. 
As  an  example  of  what  I  mean  by  broad  interpretation,  let  me 
quote  the  remark  made  by  Professor  Curtis  that  “  in  the  Apostolic 
age  confession  fluctuated  between  three  main  forms  :  (1)  accept¬ 

ance  of  Jesus  as  Christ,  or  Lord,  or  Son  of  God ;  (2)  acceptance 
of  an  outline  of  the  main  facts  of  tradition  about  His  home  and 
life;  and  (3)  acceptance  of  the  threefold  Divine  self-revelation 
in  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.”  He  then  goes  on  to  say,  “  What 
came  in  a  later  age  to  be  known  as  the  Apostles’  Creed  was, 
in  fact,  the  briefest  possible  combination  of  the  three.”  (E.R.E., 
III.  834.)  In  that  broad  sense,  we  might  fairly  expect  the  main 
body  of  Christians  to  give  a  whole-hearted  acceptance  to  he 
Apostles’  Creed,  and  the  same  thing  applies  to  the  parallel  elements 
in  the  Nicene  Creed.  As  to  the  technical  theology  and  philosophy 
in  that  Creed,  I  accept  it  as  representing  the  best  explanation  that 
age  could  give  of  the  unique  relation  of  Jesus  to  God,  and  the 
unique  place  of  Jesus  in  history.  Believing  as  I  personally  do,  in 
the  divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  I  am  bound  to  recognize  the 
Nicene  Creed  as  a  noble  attempt  to  express  a  permanent  and  most 
essential  element  in  the  Christian  faith.  In  a  word,  I  agree  with 
what  it  meant,  though  I  cannot  assimilate  all  it  says.  I  accept  it 
as  representing  the  main  stream  of  true  Christian  continuity.  Of 
course,  in  the  same  sense,  and  with  equal  rights  of  intrinsic  worth, 
I  should  accept  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.  Indeed, 
the  Reformation  Creeds,  with  their  emphasis  on  Anthropology  and 
Soteriology,  are  needed  by  the  side  of  the  others  to  supplement 
the  earlier  emphasis  on  Theology  and  Christology.  There  is 
no  peculiar  virtue  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  either  in  character  or 
origin,  that  entitles  it  to  be  set  apart  from  all  other 
creeds;  its  claim  is  de  facto  rather  than  de.  jure.  It 
has  come  to  be  the  particular  form  which  has  gained  the  widest 
currancy  in  the  Church  of  the  East  and  the  West.  It  deals  com- 
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pendiously  with  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ. 

It  also  expands  in  a  welcome  manner  the  confession  of  faith 
in  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  doctrine  which  has  been  so 
neglected  by  the  Church  in  its  formulation  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  It  was  accepted,  with  other  documents,  as  representing 
the  main  current  of  Christian  thought,  by  a  large  gathering  of 
bishops  who  met  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  It  is  probably 
the  expansion  of  the  baptismal  creed  of  Jerusalem.  On  these 
grounds  it  may  well  take  rank  as  a  historic  basis  of  reunion,  and  I 
think  that  Evangelical  Free  Churchmen  could  give  as  whole¬ 
hearted  an  acceptance  to  it  as  would  the  Anglican  Church.  But 
this  statement  must  not  obscure  the  fact  that  there  is  a  real 
difference  of  emphasis  and  atmosphere  between  Anglicans  and 
Free  Churchmen,  in  regard  to  the  use  of  creeds. 

It  may  be  that  such  a  position  as  this  may  seem  unsatisfactory 
to  some  of  my  younger  fellow-students  here,  just  because  it 
savours  of  compromise.  Young  men  are  often  impatient  with  the 
readiness  of  middle-aged  men  to  compromise  things,  and  to  put  up 
with  the  half-loaf.  It  is  the  difference  that  experience  brings  to 
most  of  us,  though  it  may  easily  be  misrepresented.  All  that  I 
urge  is  the  necessity  of  compromise  on  both  sides  if  there  is  ever 
to  be  reunion;  the  very  principle  of  society  demands  it.  If  there 
is  ever  to  be  reunion  on  the  basis  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  Anglicans 
must  be  content  to  recognize,  as  by  a  “  Declaratory  Act,”  such  as 
that  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  quite  general  and  historical 
sense  in  which  Free  Churchmen  are  willing  to  accept  it,  whilst 
Free  Churchmen  must  broaden  their  conceptions  of  the  Church 
to  include  in  a  true  catholicity  types  of  thought  and  forms  of 
expression  which  are  not  identical  with  their  own.  We  all  agree 
to  use  such  a  hymn  as  the  Te  Deum,  which  covers  much  the  same 
ground  as  the  Apostles  'and  Nicene  Creed ;  there  is  no  unworthy 
compromise  in  accepting  any  of  the  three  as  a  testimony  of  the 
faith  of  the  Church,  within  which  our  own  personal  convictions 
have  been  nurtured.  In  the  conduct  of  public  worship,  I  prefer 
to  make  the  confession  of  faith  in  the  form  of  prayer,  for  that 
is  where  we  Christians  come  closest  together,  because  closer  to 
the  one  Father  of  us  all.  It  is  a  suggestive  fact  that  the  very  words 
of  our  Lord  upon  the  cross,  “  Father,  into  Thy  hands  I  commend 
My  spirit,”  are  used  by  the  dying  Jew  in  his  death-bed  confession. 
How  wide  the  gulf  that  parts  the  Crucified  from  His  crucifiers ! 
Yet  how  wonderful  that  those  for  whom  He  prayed,  “  Father,  for¬ 
give  them,”  should  be  turning  to  the  one  Father  throughout  the 
generations,  with  His  dying  confession  of  faith  upon  their  lips ! 

H.  WHEELER  ROBINSON. 


Preaching  in  the  Open  Air. 

(Address  delivered  to  students  and  friends  at  a  Theological 
Training  College.) 

OPEN  Air  preaching  is  woven  into  the  texture  of  Bible 
history.  The  first  sermon  ever  delivered  was  preached  in 
a  garden.  It  opened  with  the  words  “  Where  art  thou?  ”  and  was 
continued  by  the  Divine  Preacher  with  much  heart-searching. 
The  two  most  prominent  sermons  in  the  Word  of  God  were  both 
delivered  from  mountains  :  the  giving  of  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments  from  Sinai ;  and  the  discourse  on  the  hill-side  in  the  New 
Testament,  known  as  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

In  Old  Testament  history,  discourses  to  large  assemblies  of 
people  were  perforce  delivered  in  the  open  air,  as  there  were  no 
buildings  erected  large  enough  to  hold  the  multitudes.  The  two 
places  of  concourse  in  the  open  air  most  frequently  mentioned 
were  “  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  ”  and  “  at  the  gate  of  the 
city.”  When  we  come  to  New  Testament  history,  we  find  Jesus 
often  preaching  in  synagogues,  but  perhaps  as  frequently  using 
the  shore  of  the  lake,  the  hill  side,  or  the  public  street.  As  far 
as  one  can  judge  from  reading  the  Book  of  Acts,  the  early 
preachers  appear  to  have  followed  the  example  of  their  Master, 
dividing  their  discourses  equally  between  the  synagogues  and 
schools,  and  the  open  air. 

Open  Air  preaching  early  fell  into  neglect.  It  may  have  been 
that  the  cooler  air  of  the  various  climes  to  which  the  Gospel 
speedily  was  taken,  had  something  to  do  with  this ;  but,  alas,  too 
probably  the  reason  was  to  be  found  in  the  loss  of  the  early  ag¬ 
gressive  and  missionary  spirit  of  the  Churches.  Believers  began 
to  look  upon  their  places  of  assembly  in  the  same  way  that  the 
Church  or  Chapel  is  regarded  to-day,  i.e.,  too  much  as  a  religious 
club,  a  place  for  the  comfortable  enjoyment  of  the  study  of  the 
Word.  We  fear  that  self-satisfaction  is  at  the  root  of  the  neglect 
of  the  proclamation  of  Divine  Truth  in  street  and  field;  this  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  whenever  the  Spirit  grants  a  definite 
Revival  of  religion.  Open  Air  preaching  comes  to  the  front  once 
more.  It  was  so  in  the  days  of  Wyclif  when  he  sent  his 
preachers  over  the  land.  Also  when  the  multitudes  heard  the 
Word  at  St.  Paul’s  Cross.  What  a  Revival  of  Open  Air  work 
did  the  Reformation  bring  in !  Then,  as  Bishop  Ryle  says  in  his 
“  Christian  Leaders  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  ” — “  those  who 
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were  forbidden  the  Churches  were  willing  to  use  the  steps  of  the 
Market  Cross,  or  even  a  horse  block  as  a  pulpit,  and  found  their 
audiences  in  market  place,  street,  and  field.”  In  the  1859  Revival 
— see  Gibson’s  “  Year  of  Grace  ” — the  valleys  of  Ireland  adjacent 
to  the  towns  in  which  the  Revival  was  the  most  marked,  proved 
vantage  grounds  for  the  preaching.  Now  there  is  need  for  an¬ 
other  return  to  these  great  evangelistic  methods.  We  would  offer 
a  few  preliminary  remarks  concerning  Open  Air  preaching  before 
coming  to  the  heart  of  our  subject. 

First,  Prayer.  Let  none  go  forth  to  the  difficult  task  we  are 
studying,  without  an  interview  with  the  Master.  Christ’s  severe 
words  about  those  who  pray  at  the  corners  of  the  streets  should 
deter  us  from  postponing  our  prayers  until  we  get  outside.  Let 
the  house — whether  it  be  residence  or  place  of  worship — be  the 
place  of  our  petitions,  and  the  open-air  the  place  for  our  pro¬ 
clamation  of  the  Word ;  that  “  our  Father  Who  seeth  in  secret  ” 
may  “  reward  us  openly.”  The  din  and  bustle  of  a  public 
thoroughfare  are  not  conducive  to  reverence  of  worship  and 
singleness  of  thought  required  in  prayer. 

An  important  preliminary  to  the  study  of  the  work  is  the 
need  of  careful  selection  of  the  pitch  or  stand  where 
the  Service  is  to  be  held.  Of  course,  the  aim  must  be  at  the  most 
populous  site.  In  a  late  Mission  conducted  by  the  writer  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  locality,  and  the  Open  Air  leaders  chose  several 
spots  where  but  few  people  could  hear.  He  found  afterwards  that 
a  well- frequented  spot  could  be  reached  in  five  minutes  from  the 
Chapel.  It  was  too  late  in  the  Mission  then  to  hold  more  than  one 
service  there,  but  hundreds  must  have  heard  the  Word.  This 
matter  needs  the  strictest  attention. 

We  must  remember  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  bringing 
ridicule  upon  ourselves  and  our  message.  Spurgeon,  with  playful 
sarcasm,  pictured  the  Open  Air  preacher  as  talking  to  one  child 
and  a  dog !  A  preacher  is  generally  ill-advised  to  stand  alone  in 
a  public  thoroughfare.  Christ  sent  out  His  missionary  workers 
two  and  two.  Of  course,  again,  there  may  be  exceptions  to  this 
rule.  In  a  story  from  the  “  Quaker  Saints  ”  we  read  of  a  preacher 
urged  by  an  inward  compulsion,  preaching  on  a  vacated  camping 
ground  in  the  backwoods,  not  knowing  that  he  had  even  one 
hearer.  God  blest  the  Word  to  a  man  hidden  in  the  bush,  and  he 
was  the  means  of  leading  to  Christ  some  who  became  winners  of 
many  souls  afterwards.  But,  as  a  general  thing,  co-operation 
should  be  sought.  The  street  march  is  a  valuable  form  of  open- 
air  work  when  there  is  an  imposing  company  to  take  part.  The 
march  is  preliminary.  It  should  be  remembered  that,  while  con¬ 
viction  of  sin  in  the  open  air  is  very  frequent,  conversion — that 
is  to  say  a  definite  decision  for  Christ — is  seldom  made  till  the 
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indoor  service  is  reached.  Therefore,  let  the  outdoor  service  be 
followed  by  an  indoor  meeting,  however  short,  to  give  enquirers 
the  opportunity  of  being  further  instructed. 

Now,  following  these  preparatory  hints,  let  us  survey  the 
subject  of  preaching  in  the  open  air  under  four  heads.  First,  the 
speaking;  secondly,  the  singing;  thirdly,  the  workers;  and, 
fourthly,  the  results. 

I.  It  is  best  to  consider  both  the  manner  and  the  matter  of 
the  speaking.  The  manner  is  as  the  body  of  the  work,  the  matter 
is  the  very  soul  itself.  As  to  the  manner,  we  have  to  remember 
the  voice,  the  hands,  and  the  style. 

As  to  the  voice,'  let  us  say  at  once,  use  it !  God  has  given  to 
the  speaker  a  certain  volume  of  sound  which  it  is  possible  for  him 
to  produce.  Let  him  make  use  of  it  all.  Mumbling,  murmuring, 
drawling,  and  half-hearted  tones  are  not  suited  for  the  proclama¬ 
tion  of  Divine  Truth.  When  the  writer  was  speaking  to  a  minister 
concerning  our  subject,  and  mentioned  how  gladly  the  people  lis¬ 
tened  to  the  Lord  in  the  open  air,  his  comment  was,  “  Yes,  Jesus 
opened  His  mouth,  and  taught  them.”  No  semi-tones  would 
satisfy  the  Master  in  His  telling  of  the  Father’s  Message.  But  an 
equally  important  remark  concerning  the  voice  is,  do  not  abuse  it. 
Nothing  is  more  unpleasant  to  listen  to  than  an  over-strained 
voice,  excepting  it  be  an  instrument  out  of  tune.  Above  all,  let 
us  avoid  the  alternate  shriek  and  whisper  which  only  call  down 
the  ridicule  of  men  in  the  street.  Monotony  of  tone  is  equally  to 
be  deprecated.  As  far  as  possible,  let  the  people  be  addressed  in 
open-air  gatherings  in  the  voice  and  tones  used  in  ordinary  con¬ 
versation,  only,  of  course,  heightened  in  accordance  with  the 
number  of  the  listeners. 

The  use  of  the  hands  is  almost  as  important  as  the  voice.  The 
senseless  waving  about  of  the  hands  will  be  derided  by  those  who 
look  on.  Let  what  has  been  called  “  babbling  of  the  fingers  ”  be 
carefully  avoided.  Inappropriate  actions  are  also  quickly  noticed 
by  the  crowd  and  will  certainly  prejudice  their  minds. 

No  less  important  is  the  style.  Let  us  drop  the  ministerial 
altogether  when  we  are  out  in  the  open.  “  Dearly  beloved 
brethren,”  “  my  text  this  evening  is,”  “  let  us  take  for  our  sub¬ 
ject  ” — and  similar  expressions  almost  expected  in  indoor  worship, 
are  fatal  in  the  open  air,  and  will  only  disperse  the  crowd.  Be¬ 
ginning  with — “By  the  bye,  have  you  heard?”  Or  “What  a 
remarkable  piece  of  news  we  have !  ”  is  sure  to  hold  the  listeners 
at  least  for  a  few  moments,  until  you  can  turn  the  incident  related 
to  some  good  account.  This  was  the  style  of  Christ,  using  the 
news  of  the  day  as  the  door  to  some  eternal  truth.  When  they 
thought  to  shock  Him  by  telling  Him  of  the  Galileans  whose  blood 
Pilate  mingled  with  their  sacrifices,  He  turned  upon  them  with  the 
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solemn  lesson,  “  Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish.”  It 
is  easy  to  gain  the  attention  of  the  crowd  by  some  incident  from 
the  daily  papers.  The  parabolic  and  pictorial  style,  such  as  Christ 
used,  is  more  difficult  for  a  western  speaker  and  audience  than  for 
an  eastern.  But  the  human  mind  loves  pictures,  and  therefore, 
illustrate  freely,  with  the  caution  not  to  let  your  illustrations 
drown  the  truth  you  want  to  bring  forward. 

We  have  said  much  concerning  the  manner  of  open  air 
preaching,  but  now  we  come  to  the  soul  of  the  thing,  the  matter. 
The  speaker  in  the  field  or  street  must  remember,  equally  with  his 
brethren  inside  the  building,  that  he  is  bound  to  “  preach  the 
Word,”  and  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Apostle  who  said, 
“  I  am  determined  to  know  nothing  among  you  save  Jesus  Christ, 
and  Him  crucified.”  Let  the  Open  Air  preacher  take  his  stand  at 
the  Cross  and  refuse  to  leave  it.  A  gentleman,  some  fifty  years 
ago,  who  went  to  hear  Dr.  Parker  on  a  Sunday  morning.  Canon 
Liddon  in  the  afternoon,  and  C.  H.  Spurgeon  at  night,  said  he 
was  more  impressed  by  a  working  man  in  the  open  air  talking 
about  the  Cross  of  the  Lord,  than  by  the  sermons  of  the  great 
preachers.  Do  not  fear  to  detail  the  sufferings  of  the  Saviour.  As 
you  picture  Christ  unrobing  Himself  before  lying  down  on  the 
Cross;  then  voluntarily  making  the  wood  His  couch  as  He  lies 
back  upon  it — “  The  Good  Shepherd  giveth  His  life  for  the 
sheep  ” — as  you  show  the  executioners  sending  the  cruel  iron 
through  hands  and  feet ;  as  you  bid  the  people  listen  to  His  cries ; 
as  you  echo  the  triumphant  shout  which  sealed  the  work  of  our 
salvation,  “  It  is  finished,”  you  will  find  that  you  hold  your 
audience  with  astonishing  ease.  “  I,  if  I  lifted  up  from  the 
earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  Me.” 

Further,  do  not  set  aside  the  great  doctrines  of  the  faith 
when  you  preach  in  the  open  air.  Remember,  that  the  Spirit’s 
work  accompanies  the  words  of  Truth  themselves.  Texts  of 
Scripture  repeated  by  the  helpers,  as  we  point  them  out  one  after 
the  other,  the  shot  and  shell  of  the  open  air  worker,  are  very 
effective.  So  also  with  the  text  repeated  in  a  loud  voice  by  the 
whole  company  of  friends  with  you. 

Matter  of  the  greatest  importance,  next  to  the  Gospel  Story, 
is  the  frequent  relating  of  personal  experience.  To  get  one  of 
either  sex,  and  even  a  young  convert,  to  tell  in  public  how  Christ 
found  the  wandering  soul  and  brought  it  to  Himself,  will  often 
hold  a  crowd  which  has  been  difficult  to  retain  under  an  ordinary 
address.  Where  there  are  none  with  you  able  or  willing  thus  to 
give  their  own  conversion  story,  telling  of  the  conversions  of 
others  will  often  prove  effective. 

It  is  possible  even  to  use  objections  made,  and  turn  them  to 
good  account  as  texts  or  themes  or  illustrations.  An  Open  Air 
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preacher  in  the  East  End  was  interrupted  by  a  listener  who  cried 
out,  “  Away  with  your  Christianity !  I  believe  in  modern  inven¬ 
tions.”  The  preacher’s  wise  answer  was — “  Then,  my  friend, 
when  you  are  dying  you  had  better  send  for  the  gasfitter.”  An¬ 
other  interrupter,  speaking  of  the  preacher,  called  out — “  Don’t 
believe  a  word  he  says !  When  we  die,  we  die  like  the  animals, 
and  there  is  an  end  of  us.”  The  preacher  calmly  remarked, 

“  Make  way  there  for  a  man  who  believes  that  when  his  mother 
died,  she  died  like  a  dog.”  Forgetting  his  previous  remark,  the 
interrupter  shouted — “  That’s  a  lie !  When  my  mother  died  she 
went  straight  to  heaven.”  When  a  cabbage  stalk  was  flung  at  the 
writer  whilst  he  was  speaking  in  the  open  air,  he  held  it  up  and 
made  it  an  illustration  of  spiritual  death,  a  poor,  lifeless  thing. 
So  we  can  find  matter  for  our  talks  even  from  those  who  are 
seeking  to  put  an  end  to  them. 

Sometimes  a  drunken  man  will  stagger  into  the  crowd.  Let 
such  interruptions  be  valued.  It  is  sure  to  draw  an  increase  to  the 
throng.  Patiently  wait  until  the  people  have  gathered  around  to 
listen  to  his  wild  remarks,  then  let  a  worker  beckon  him  out  of 
the  crowd.  Intoxicated  curiosity  will  nearly  always  make  him 
obey.  And  there  you  have  the  crowd  he  has  provided  for  you. 
Infidelity  will  at  times  lift  up  its  head.  Refuse  to  argue  publicly 
in  the  street  upon  religious  questions.  You  might  ask  them  if  they 
believe  in  the  Bible ;  and  on  getting  the  answer  that  they  do  not — 
refuse  to  discuss  the  question  with  them.  Probably  you  will  be 
asked  such  a  stock  question  as  “  Where  did  Cain  get  his  wife?  ” 
etc.  One  speaker  in  the  open  air  always  answered  with  D'eut. 
xxix.  29. :  “  The  secret  things  belong  unto  the  Lord  our  God ;  but 
those  things  which  are  revealed  belong  unto  us  and  our  children 
for  ever,  that  we  may  do  all  the  words  of  this  law.” 

II.  A  few  words  about  the  Singing.  Let  this  be  as  good  as 
it  is  possible  to  have  it.  This  inborn  love  of  music  is  in  almost 
every  mind.  Whenever  possible,  let  the  singing  be  accompanied 
by  an  instrument.  Let  the  hymns  be  chosen  sometimes  from  old 
and  well  remembered  ones,  to  awaken  old  memories  in  the  hearts 
of  hardened  sinners;  and  sometimes  from  the  newer  pieces  to 
attract  the  curious.  Solos  are  immensely  effectual  in  the  street 
services.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  pay  too  much  attention  to  this 
branch  of  usefulness  in  Open  Air  work. 

III.  But  what  about  the  Workers?  There  should  be  as 
many  of  them  as  possible,  and  friends  who  do  not  possess  the  gift 
of  either  speech  or  song  should  still  be  encouraged,  and  indeed 
urged,  to  come,  that  the  Service  may  be  a  true  demonstration  for 
Divine  Truth,  and  that  the  speaker  be  supported  by  their  prayers. 
It  should  be  impressed  upon  all  workers,  that,  although  prayer 
was  offered  in  the  building  before  coming  out,  private,  individual, 
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secret  prayer  should  be  ascending  from  every  heart  whilst  the 
service  is  proceeding.  Herein  is  the  source  of  strength  for  the 
speaker,  and  for  all  the  effort,  the  value  of  which  can  never  be 
known.  Let  the  workers  always  show  a  spirit  of  reverence.  The 
moment  the  service  in  the  street  is  concluded,  let  each  worker 
turn  round  and  speak  to  someone  in  the  crowd.  It  may  be  found 
that  something  said  or  sung  has  taken  effect.  It  is  the  worker’s 
privilege  to  deepen  that  impression  in  the  heart. 

Do  not  reject  the  use  of  our  sisters  in  testifying  to  what  they 
know  of  the  Saviour’s  Cross.  If  the  woman  of  Samaria  was  so 
mightily  used  among  her  neighbours,  how  much  more  should  we 
expect  that  Christian  women  will  be  used  to-day.  Be  sure  of  one 
thing,  that  not  only  has  it  been  well  said  that  Conscience  is 
always  on  the  side  of  the  Christian  preacher,  but  in  these  Open 
Air  audiences  “  chords  that  were  broken  will  vibrate  once  more,” 
as  Truths  long  ago  heard,  hymns  long  ago  listened  to,  fall  upon 
apparently  careless  ears.  Those  who  have  neglected  the  worship 
of  God  since  childhood  will  be  reminded  of  scenes  in  village 
Chapels  and  in  Sunday  Schools  which  had  been  almost  erased 
from  their  memories.  That  recollection  may  be  used  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  to  deepen  the  impression  of  the  Truths  which  you 
bring  before  them. 

IV.  The  fourth  view  we  take  of  Open  Air  work  is  that  of 
certain  and  remarkable  Results  already  accomplished.  Let  us 
picture  to  ourselves  a  crowd  of  men  on  Sunday  morning  in  years 
gone  by,  waiting  for  the  opening  of  neighbouring  public-houses. 
As  the  service  is  proceeding,  a  young  coster,  leaning  against  the 
shutters  of  the  corner  shop,  listens  with  interest ;  he  is  spoken  to, 
and  promises  to  attend  the  indoor  service  that  night.  The  promise 
is  kept,  and  he  is  converted  to  God.  Only  a  few  months  ago  he 
passed  into  his  Saviour’s  presence,  after  over  thirty  years  of  faith¬ 
ful  witness  to  his  Lord.  Picture  again  a  gentleman  walking  down 
the  same  street  and  coming  across  a  little  band  of  open  air 
workers.  Having  nothing  to  do  that  evening,  he  follows  them 
into  the  concert  hall,  where  the  service  is  to  be  held.  He  has 
private  conversation  with  the  preacher  afterwards,  and  comes  out 
a  changed  man.  This  brother  has  since  pursued  a  career  of  great 
usefulness  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  at  home.  One 
more  picture;  a  man  who  afterward  declared  he  had  been  the 
biggest  drunkard,  as  well  as  wife-beater,  in  Bermondsey,  listens 
to  the  open  air  speaking  and  singing.  He  comes  into  the  hall  to 
which  the  workers  belong.  He  is  given  the  text,  “  Him  that 
Cometh  unto  Me  I  will  in  nowise  cast  out.”  He  carries  it  home 
in  his  memory,  and  in  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  early  hours  of 
the  next  morning  he  is  led  by  the  Word  to  his  Saviour’s  feet. 
For  some  twenty  years  he  has  been  an  earnest  worker  in  the  midst 
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of  the  folks  whose  open  air  work  was  made  such  a  blessing  to 
him. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  results  which  have  come  to 
the  writer’s  knowledge  as  the  years  have  gone  by.  Oh  !  the  bless¬ 
ing  God  gives  to  preaching  in  the  open  air !  Who  can  estimate 
it?  Would  that  clergy  and  ministers  all  sought  for  opportunities 
thus  to  reach  the  non-church-going  masses. 

We  are  praying,  as  Churches  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  missionary 
work  in  foreign  lands,  but  let  us  not  neglect  the  missionary  work 
which  lies  close  at  hand  in  the  un-Christianised  millions  of  our 
own  population.  Whatever  be  the  crowding  of  other  duties  upon 
us,  is  any  one  of  them  more  important  than  obedience  to  our 
Master’s  Word,  “  Preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,”  and 
“  Pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  He  send 
forth  more  labourers  into  His  harvest?  ” 

O  come !  let  us  go  and  find  them ! 

In  the  paths  of  death  they  roam. 

At  the  close  of  the  day  ’twill  be  sweet  to  say 
I  have  brought  some  lost  one  home. 

WILLIAM  OLNEY. 


PAUL  FRUIN  was  in  1653  Elder  of  the  church  at  Dymock, 
Gloucestershire,  now  Upton-on-Severn,  in  Worcestershire.  He 
became  incumbent  of  Kempley  in  Gloucestershire,  and  was 
ejected.  He  took  a  licence  in  1672  at  Trowbridge.  He  was 
presented  by  the  constables  of  Trowbridge  both  for  commonly 
teaching  in  conventicles  and  for  living  within  five  miles  of  a  cor¬ 
poration — which  was  an  offence  only  because  he  had  held  a 
living.  They  called  him  Fluine,  alias  Fluellin,  which  at  once 
suggests  a  Welshman ;  Welsh  Baptists  had  been  peculiarly  ready 
to  serve  parish  churches.  In  1689  he  appeared  at  London  as 
pastor  of  the  church  at  Warwick. 

THOMAS  ADLAM  was  a  soldier  under  the  command  of 
William  Eyre,  of  Monkes,  in  the  parish  of  Corsham,  at  the  Devizes 
when  forces  were  first  raised  for  parliament.  In  1651  he  brought 
to  Quarter  Sessions  of  Wilts,  a  printed  form  of  certificate  from 
the  treasurers  for  maimed  soldiers,  that  he  had  latterly  been  a 
trooper  under  Captain  Robert  Glinn  in  the  regiment  of  Colonel 
Matthew  Thomlinson :  he  was  allowed  a  pension  of  53s.  4d.  In 
1672  William  Adlames  of  Deverill  Longbridge  took  from  Charles 
II  a  licence  as  a  Baptist  teacher. 


Catholic  Holy  Days  and  Puritan 
Sabbaths. 

WHEN  the  Invincible  Armada  was  scattered  by  the  winds, 
England  was  freed  from  the  Spanish  nightmare  that  had 
troubled  her  for  a  generation.  Fear  of  the  Roman  Catholics  died 
down  rapidly,  and  in  church  matters  Elizabeth  and  the  Puritans 
were  now  face  to  face,  with  no  third  party  of  whom  both  were 
afraid,  to  force  them  into  unwilling  partnership.  The  steady 
fining  of  Catholic  recusants  had  reduced  the  number  of  people 
worth  attention  to  only  8,500,  of  whom  a  third  lived  in  Lancashire. 
So  the  Star  Chamber  turned  its  attention  to  Puritan  Noncon¬ 
formists. 

It  was  high  time  from  the  standpoint  of  the  government, 
which  wished  to  control  all  the  machinery  of  the  church.  For  in 
1592  some  trials  failed  to  convict.  Parliament  betrayed  great 
sympathy  with  the  Puritans;  while  across  the  border  the  Scotch 
abolished  bishops,  and  set  up  a  system  of  church  government 
which  was  speedily  to  become  a  Puritan  republic,  with  no  room 
for  any  sovereign  to  take  part  in  its  management. 

The  inspiration  of  the  Puritans  was  in  the  Bible,  and  since 
1560  there  had  been  a  popular  version,  executed  at  Geneva,  and 
furnished  with  abundant  notes  reflecting  the  stern  Genevan  doc¬ 
trine  as  worked  out  by  Calvin  and  Beza.  This  was  in  Scotland 
the  authorized  version ;  every  Church  and  every  substantial 
householder  was  obliged  by  law  to  own  a  copy.*  And  although 
no  such  law  held  in  England,  the  size  and  price  made  it  popular 
everywhere. 

Now  it  is  in  connection  with  this  version  that  there  arose  in 
the  Puritan  mind  an  identification  of  the  Sabbath  and  the  Sunday. 
When  Whittingham,  Knox  and  others  wrote  to  Calvin  a  criticism 
of  the  English  Prayer  Book,  while  they  often  speak  of  Sunday, 
yet  twice  over  they  use  the  term  “  Sabothe  daie  ”  as  an  alternative, 
therein  following  an  occasional  phrase  of  Hooper  and  Latimer.^ 
And  this  usage  quickly  became  general,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
fact  that  in  1563  Archbishop  Parker,  writing  about  the  Dutch  and 
Walloons  at  Sandwich,  testified  that  they  were  “  very  godly  in  the 

1  Darlow  and  Moule :  Hist.  Cat.  of  Printed  Bihles,  I,  89. 

2  Hessey  :  Bampton  Lectures,  461. 
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Sabbath-day,  and  busy  in  their  work  on  the  week-day.”  *  From 
this  application  of  the  name  Sabbath  to  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
two  results  followed.  First,  a  polemic  by  the  Puritans  against  the 
word  Sunday,  as  heathen;  second,  a  desire  to  apply  to  the  first 
d.iy  of  the  week,  the  customs  of  the  Jews. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  cessation  of  work  on  Sun¬ 
day  was  no  new  thing,  nor  was  it  desired  only  by  clergj"  and 
puritans.  The  guilds  of  Beverley  in  the  fifteenth  century  had 
strictly  forbidden  smiths,  shoe-makers  and  bakers  to  ply  their 
crafts  then,  with  a  curious  exception  that  in  harvest  time  the 
shoemakers  might  \york  outside  church-doors  in  the  country.  *  A 
hundred  years  later,  butchers  were  forbidden  to  ride  on  Sunday 
for  buying,  unless  a  fair  was  on.  And  at  Aldeburgh  the  town 
council  obliged  all  fishermen  to  come  in  at  eight  on  Saturday  till 
noon  on  Sunday. 

The  whole  subject  was  brought  up  as  part  of  the  Puritan  plea 
to  get  rid  of  the  relics  of  the  papal  system.  They  regarded  the 
plans  of  Elizabeth  as  an  illogical  compromise  between  the  old 
system  and  a  true  reformed  system,  such  as  was  well  illustrated 
at  Geneva.  In  1572  Thomas  Cartwright,  professor  of  Divinity  at 
Cambridge,  began  publishing  Puritan  manifestos  and  programmes ; 
and  they  met  with  ‘such  general  sympathy  that  no  mere  legal 
measures  of  deprivation  and  punishment  availed ;  books  had  to  be 
issued  to  break  the  force  of  Cartwright’s  arguments. 

Cartwright  attacked  the  general  observing  of  holy  days,  and 
on  this  point  as  on  others  he  was  answered  by  Whitgift  in  a  trac¬ 
tate  covering  pages  565-595  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Oxford 
reprint  of  his  works.  Cartwright  claimed  that  one  day  after  an¬ 
other  had  been  labelled  Holy  by  the  Medieval  Church,  and  so 
many  of  these  were  still  regarded  holy  by  the  Church  of  England, 
that  in  the  end  a  man  was  compelled  to  abstain  from  work  twice 
as  many  days  as  the  Jews  had  been  :  he  pleaded  that  all  these 
days  of  mere  ecclesiastical  appointment  be  abandoned,  even 
Easter,  and  that  the  Lord’s  day  only  be  observed  as  a  day  of  rest 
and  worship.  To  this  Whitgift  objected.  But  in  the  controversy 
they  cite  modern  foreign  divines  like  Bullinger  and  Flacius 
Illyricus,  all  using  the  word  Sabbath  to  signify  The  Lord’s  day. 
This  was  evidently  the  meaning  of  all  the  passages  cited,  and  the 
word  Sabbath  was  used  by  Whitgift  himself  in  the  same  way, 
even  as  Parker  had  done. 

It  may  be  noted  that  Calvinists  on  the  continent  were  all 
precise  on  the  observance  of  the  first  day.  Even  in  1589,  when  an 
important  embassy  from  Elizabeth  was  conferring  daily  with  the 
States  General  of  the  Netherlands,  the  daily  register  records  re- 

3  Works,  Oxford  Edition,  189. 
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gularly,  “  Jan.  15.  Sunday. — This  day  was  spent,  as  usual,  in 
prayers.”^ 

Whitgift  once  or  twice  pointed  out  that  Cartwright  w’as 
confusing  together  the  Jewish  Sabbath  and  the  Christian  Lord’s 
Day  in  his  quotations  from  ancient  writers. 

“  The  Sabbath  day  mentioned  by  Ambrose  and  Augustine  is 
not  the  Lord’s  Day,  which  we  call  the  Sunday,  and  whereof  both 
Ignatius  and  Tertullian  speak;  but  it  is  the  Saturday  which  is 
called  Sabbatum.”®  This  he  proves  by  quotations  from 
Augustine  expressly  distinguishing  the  two.  It  is  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  there  were  no  Jews  in  England,  nor  had  been  for  two 
centuries;  so  there  was  nothing  visible  to  remind  anybody  that 
Jews  still  worshipped  on  the  Saturday,  keeping  that  and  not 
Sunday  as  their  Sabbath. 

Whitgift  gave  his  view  that  on  every  Holy  day,  and  not  on 
the  Sabbath  alone,  men  might  justly  be  debarred  from  all  work 
that  was  not  urgent,  so  that  they  might  instruct  their  households 
in  God’s  word.  Cartwright  took  his  stand  on  the  words,  “  Six 
days  shalt  thou  work,”  and  insisted  that  Holy  days  were  absolutely 
wrong  in  principle. 

But  both  Cartwright  and  Whitgift  in  their  prolonged  debate, 
stretching  over  three  or  four  books,  suppose  that  while  the  Jewish 
Sabbath  is  abolished,  the  Lord’s  Day  is  fitly  termed  the  Sabbath, 
and  that  it  is  to  be  observed  on  the  lines  indicated  in  the  Old 
Testament.  And  this  was  generally  in  the  minds  of  all  earnest 
men  then. 

After  the  earthquake  of  1580,  there  was  published  a  Godly 
admonition  in  which  the  official  view  of  how  the  Lord’s  Day  ought 
to  be  spent  is  contrasted  with  the  frequent  practices/  “  The 
Sabbath  days  and  holy  days  ordained  for  the  hearing  of  God’s 
word  to  the  reformation  of  our  lives,  for  the  administration  and 
receiving  of  the  Sacraments  to  our  comfort,  for  the  seeking  of  all 
things  behooveful  for  body  or  soul  at  God’s  hand  by  prayer,  for 
the  minding  of  his  benefits,  and  to  yield  praise  and  thanks  unto 
Him  for  the  same,  and  finally,  for  the  special  occupying  of  our¬ 
selves  in  all  spiritual  exercises,  is  spent  full  heathenishly,  in 
taverning,  tippling,  gaming,  playing  and  beholding  of  Bear-baiting 
and  Stage  plays,  to  the  utter  dishonour  of  God.”  &c. 

Three  years  later  Whitgift  was  made  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  and  he  at  once  issued  a  circular  to  his  suffragan  bishops, 
telling  them  how  to  attend  to  children.®  Amongst  other  points  he 
ordered  them  to  execute  the  provision  for  catechizing  and  instruct- 

s  Earls  of  Ancaster’s  MSS,  page  251. 
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ing  in  churches,  of  youths  of  both  sexes,  “  on  the  sabbath-days  and 
holydays  in  afternoons.” 

The  whole  subject  was  one  that  deeply  interested  the  nation, 
and  was  not  a  mere  theological  quarrel.  Several  bills  were  intro¬ 
duced  into  Parliament  to  enforce  the  Puritan  ideal.^  In  1585 
there  was  a  long  struggle  over  this,  and  with  “  much  dispute  and 
great  difficulty  ”  such  a  bill  passed  both  houses.*®  But  when  the 
Queen  came  down,  and  was  asked  to  give  force  to  the  bills 
awaiting  her,  she  replied  very  sharply  about  their  attempted  in¬ 
terference  with  matters  of  religion  “  the  ground  on  which  all 
other  matters  ought  to  take  root  and  being  corrupted  may  mar 
all  the  tree — the  presumption  is  so  great  as  I  may  not  suffer  it — 
nor  tolerate  new-fangledness.  I  mean  to  guide  them  both  by  God’s 
holy  true  rule.”  Therefore  she  vetoed  that  bill,  and  in  the  list  of 
thirty  which  passed  into  acts  that  year,  this  does  not  appear.  It 
is  important  to  notice  this,  because  in  1620  a  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  referred  to  it  under  the  impression  that  the  bill  had  become 
law;  and  his  mistake  has  been  repeated  in  recent  years.  The 
incident  is,  however,  excellent  evidence  of  the  popular  interest  in 
applying  rules  about  the  Jewish  Sabbath  to  the  Christian  Lord’s 
Day. 

After  1588  there  opened  a  more  serious  gulf  between  the 
authorities  and  the  Puritans.  Elizabeth  confiscated  Puritan  books, 
and  set  Bancroft  on  exposing  their  plans.  They  in  return  con¬ 
centrated  their  forces  on  two  points,  the  establishment  of  Disci¬ 
pline  on  the  Genevan- Scottish  model,  and  the  observance  of  the 
Lord’s  day  in  strict  Jewish-Sabbath  form.  The  former  point  we 
may  neglect.  It  was  in  1595  that  a  volume  of  286  quarto  pages 
was  issued  by  Nicholas  Bound  of  Norton  in  Suffolk,  on  the  True 
Doctrine  of  the  Sabbath.  It  called  into  the  lists  one  Thomas 
Rogers,  who  was  horrified  at  its  rigour.**  He  mentions  how  it 
was  preached  in  Somersetshire,  that  to  throw  a  bowl  on  the 
Sabbath-day  is  as  great  a  sin  as  to  kill  a  man.  Nor  was  this  a 
mere  clerical  extravagance;  the  justices  of  the  peace  at  Bridge- 
water  applied  to  the  Judges  of  Assize  for  an  order  to  abolish 
Church-ales,  Clerk-ales,  Bid-ales;  and  chief  justice  Popham  did 
sign  this  in  1596.*^  Next  year  the  justices  of  Cornwall  ordered 
wardens  and  constables  to  note  absentees  from  service  “  on  the 
Sabbath  day,”  and  to  punish  them  according  to  the  statute;  also 
they  ordered  householders  to  keep  their  servants  and  youths  from 
unlawful  games  and  alehouses  “  on  the  Sabbath  days.” 

Meantime  Richard  Hooker  was  maturing  his  Laws  of 

9  Cobbett’s  Parly.  History,  I.  824. 

JOD’Ewes’  Journals,  328;  in  Prothero,  222. 

11  Works:  Oxford  Edition,  19. 

12  Hist.  MSS.  Com.  C  9246,  page  161. 
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Ecclesiastical  Polity,  with  constant  reference  to  the  teachings  of 
Cartwright.  In  1597  he  dedicated  the  fifth  book  of  Whitgift,  and 
had  occasion  to  deal  briefly  with  this  question.^*  His  language  is 
careful,  he  restricts  the  word  Sabbath  to  the  Jewish  festival;  he 
criticizes  Cartwright  on  many  details  and  shows  that  the  Christian 
festival  is  of  ecclesiastical  appointment,  not  divine,  “  their  sabbath 
the  Church  hath  changed  into  our  Lord’s  day.”  But  on  the  main 
point  even  Hooker  agrees  with  the  Puritan  that  the  gospel  of 
Christ  requires  the  perpetuity  of  reli^ous  duties,  and  he  quotes 
with  approval  the  edict  of  the  emperor  Leo,  ”  that  on  the  sacred 
day,  wherein  our  own  integrity  was  restored,  all  do  rest  and 
surcease  labour.” 

Hooker’s  judicious  reasoning  was  not  vigorous  enough  for 
Rogers,  who  invited  the  interference  of  the  government.***  Whit¬ 
gift  called  in  Bound’s  book  during  1599,  and  Popham  next  year 
forbade  it  to  be  reprinted.  None  the  less  the  subject  had  at¬ 
tracted  attention,  and  Sabbath-keeping  became  a  test  question  as 
between  Puritans  and  the  Government. 

The  death  of  Whitgift  gave  renewed  opportunity  to  publish. 
George  Widley  handled  anew  the  doctrine  of  the  Sabbath  in  1604, 
a  second  edition  of  Bound’s  book  followed,  and  a  much  enlarged 
third  edition  in  1606. 

The  death  of  Elizabeth  and  the  accession  of  James  led  to 
.several  measures  completing  the  reconstruction  of  the  English 
Church.  He  was  a  Calvinist  in  doctrine,  but  irritated  by  the 
Presbyterian  discipline  of  Scotland,  and  he  rejoiced  in  being 
legally  the  Governor  of  the  Church ;  his  chief  agent  was  Bancroft, 
who  was  no  Puritan  and  no  Calvinist.  Yet  the  ripening  of  public 
opinion  can  be  clearly  traced  by  comparing  an  official  homily  of 
1563  with  the  thirteenth  canon  of  1604.  When  Elizabeth  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  rule  of  Mary,  the  people  were  told  that  “  God  was 
more  dishonoured,  and  the  Devil  better  served  on  the  Sunday,  than 
upon  all  the  days  in  the  week  beside.”*^  And  illustrations  are  not 
far  to  seek;  Strype  tells  how  in  1582  Sunday  continued  to  be  the 
favourite  day  for  the  Londoners  to  row  over  to  the  theatres  at 
Bankside,  or  sports  in  .Southwark,  and  that  this  was  upheld  by 
the  Government  against  the  expostulation  of  the  lord  mayor. 
Martin  Marprelate  was  fond  of  twitting  Bishop  Aylmer  with  his 
habit  of  playing  bowls  seven  days  a  week ;  and  the  reply  admitted 
that  he  did  so  even  “  upon  the  Sabboth.”  But  Convocation  in  the 
first  year  of  James  enacted,  with  government  assent,  that  “  all 
manner  of  persons  within  the  Church  of  England  shall  henceforth 

13  Works:  II.  34,  37,  46. 
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celebrate  and  keep  the  Lord’s  day,  commonly  called  Sunday,  and 
other  Holy  Days,  according  to  God’s  will  and  pleasure,  and  the 
orders  of  the  Church  of  England  prescribed  on  that  behalf,  e.g., 
worship,  visiting  the  sick,  godly  conversation.” 

And  popular  opinion  agreed;  when  in  a  great  frost  five 
unfortunate  persons  were  drowned  in  their  drunkenness  in  cross¬ 
ing  the  Thames  one  Sunday  night  in  October,  a  doleful  dittye  was 
published  “  for  an  example  to  all  such  prophaners  of  the  Lord’s 
Sabaoth  daye.”*^ 

The  Puritan  view  therefore  had  gained  much  ground,  and 
as  Hooker  had  parsed  away,  Rogers  rose  to  the  occasion  to  set 
forth  the  official  position.  Greatly  enlarging  a  former  book  on  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  he  argued  against  the  Sabbatarian  doctrine 
as  Bound  had  elaborated  it.  A  typical  sentence  of  that  pioneer 
is  : — “  The  Lord  hath  commanded  so  precise  a  rest  unto  all  sorts 
of  men  that  it  may  not  by  any  fraud,  deceit,  or  circumvention 
whatsoever,  be  broken.”^®  To  this  Rogers  responded  : — “  The 
apostles  changed  the  time  and  places  of  their  assembling  together ; 
the  people  of  God  meeting,  and  the  apostle  preaching,  sometimes 
on  the  week,  sometimes  on  the  Sabbath-days.”  But  the  current 
was  flowing  strong  against  him  ;  George  Sprint  published  on  the 
question  this  same  year.  He  praised  himself  for  his  via  media 
in  upholding  the  Christian  Sabbath,  pointing  to  the  Familists  and 
Anabaptists  who  esteemed  all  days  alike,  and  to  the  “  Sabbatar\’ 
Christians  ”  who  held  that  the  Jewish  Sabbath  of  the  seventh  day 
in  the  week  from  the  creation  was  never  to  be  abolished.  This 
last  class,  however,  he  had  only  read  about  in  the  pages  of  a 
German,  a  Frenchman,  and  an  Italian;  of  such  people  in  England 
he  has  nothing  to  say.*® 

When  Bancroft  was  succeeded  by  the  Calvinist  Abbot,  the 
Sabbatarian  doctrine,  as  applied  to  the  Lord’s  day,  soon  held  the 
field.  But  this  depended  less  on  central  authority  than  on  local ; 
and  in  towns  there  are  maiw  signs  of  a  rigid  spirit  increasing. 
Thus  at  Southampton  in  l608  the  barbers  welcomed  an  order 
“  that  none  of  them  shall  hereafter  tryme  anie  person  or  persons 
uppon  the  Sabothe  daye,  &c  ” ;  and  similar  bye-laws  were  made 
and  enforced  down  to  the  outbreak  of  civil  war.^o  Details  abound 
in  all  municipal  records,  from  places  as  widely  apart  as  Hanley 
Castle  and  Longdon  in  Worcestershire,  Salisbury,  Canterbury, 
London,  Shrewsbury.  A  sarcastic  English  knight  in  the  train 
of  James,  wrote  about  Edinburgh  that  “  their  Sabboth.  daies 

17  Shirbum  Ballads,  page  68,  quoted  in  R.H.S.  Trans.  1911,  page  42. 
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exercise  is  preachinge  in  the  morninge,  and  persecutinge  their 
backbiters  after  dinner  (as  they  walk  on)  the  cragges  and 
mountaines.”2i 

While  religious  men  felt  thus,  others  were  annoyed,  and 
occasional  protests  were  made.  One  of  the  most  ingenious  was 
by  Edward  Brerewood,  Professor  at  Gresham  College,  who  was 
attracted  to  the  question  by  Nicholas  Byfield,  preacher  at  Chester 
about  1611.  In  a  learned  treatise  of  the  Sabbath,  he  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  literal  wording  of  the  Fourth  Commandment,  and 
insisted  that  those  who  would  adopt  the  Jewish  method  must 
equally  adopt  the  Jewish  day — the  same  reductio  ad  absurdum  that 
Frith  had  propounded.  Brerewood’s  own  conclusion  apparently 
was  that  the  Jewish  Law  was  totally  fulfilled,  and  that  the 
observance  of  the  Lord’s  day  was  a  matter  of  human  convenience. 
His  two  treatises  were  not  given  to  the  world  till  about  1630, 
when  other  champions  were  to  the  fore. 

Meanwhile  the  Puritan  view  had  been  more  emphatically 
endorsed  in  Ireland,  which  was  being  colonized  from  Scotland  and 
by  English  Puritans.  When  the  canons  of  1615  were  adopted 
under  the  influence  of  Ussher,  the  fifty-sixth  declared  that  the 
Lord’s  Day  was  to  be  wholly  dedicated  to  God’s  service,  all 
leisure  being  bestowed  on  holy  exercises. 

Both  Cheshire  and  Ireland  were  strongholds  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  with  very  pronounced  views  as  to  the  desirability  of 
making  Sunday  a  happy  day,  an  ideal  widely  different  from  the 
Puritan,  in  method,  at  least.  In  all  England,  Lancashire  was  the 
district  where  they  were  most  numerous;  even  under  Charles  II 
a  tax-farmer  offered  £12,000  a  year  for  the  privilege  of  collecting 
the  £20  a  month  levied  on  rich  Papal  recusants.  Therefore,  it  may 
well  be  imagined  that  under  Elizabeth  and  James,  the  conflict  of 
ideas  as  to  the  Sabbath  came  to  a  head  in  this  county.  Some 
illustrations  may  be  taken  from  correspondence  of  the  clerks  of 
the  peace,  preserved  among  the  manuscripts  of  Lord  Kenyon, 
calendared  in  1894  for  the  Historical  MSS  Commission.22  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  name  Sunday  was  all  but  displaced  by  the  title 
Sabbath. 

On  15th  April,  1588,  a  presentment  was  made  in  the  parish 
of  Rochdale  that  “  Adam  Stolte,  gentleman,  uppon  the  Sabbothe 
daye,  in  the  evenings,  being  eyther  the  last  Sundaye  in  December 
or  the  fyrste  in  Januarie,  had  a  minstrell  which  plaied  uppon  a 
gythome  a  his  howse,  with  a  greate  number  of  men  and  women 
dauncinge.”  Orders  were  given  that  the  jurors  in  all  the  towns 
in  the  district  were  to  present  people  who  kept  “  wakes,  fayres, 
markettes,  beare-baites,  bull-baites,  greenes,  alles,  maye  games, 

21  Hist.  MSS.  Com.  Cd.  5567,  page  187 
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pyping  and  dancing,  huntinge  and  gaminge,  uppon  the  Sabothe 
daye.” 

Such  habits  were  so  common  in  Lancashire,  that  the  lord- 
lieutenant,  Henry  the  fourth  Earl  of  Derby,  and  Sir  Francis 
Walsingham  drew  up  suggestions  for  reforming  the  “  Enormities 
of  the  Saobothe  ” ;  and  throughout  the  lengthy  document  with  its 
stringent  orders  to  all  mayors,  bailiffs,  constables  and  other  civil 
officers,  the  churchwardens  and  other  officers  of  the  Church,  the 
name  Saobothe  is  consistently  used.  Edmund  Hopwood  about 
1591  was  deeply  concerned  about  these  practices  on  the  Saboathe, 
and  wrote  several  letters  to  the  Archbishop  of  York :  his  positive 
suggestions  are  that  two  preachers  should  be  continually  resident 
in  Lancashire,  one  at  Liverpool  and  one  at  Preston,  because  “  your 
honour  doeth  know  how  destitute  Lancashire  is  of  preachers.” 

The  towns  were  to  some  extent  supplied,  but  in  the  country 
villages  the  conservative  reaction  was  strong.  In  1609  a  letter 
from  Standish  to  Hopwood  proposed  that  on  “  Sondaie  come 
sennet  ”  they  should  confer  on  the  “  increase  of  Papistes’  profan¬ 
ing  of  the  Sabboath  and  other  enormityes.”  The  result  was  that 
next  year  a  code  of  eight  rules  on  the  point  was  drawn  up  and 
signed  by  Judge  Edward  Bromley,  to  be  enforced  by  the  justices. 
They  stopped  all  selling  on  the  Sunday  except  of  flesh  till  the 
second  peal  stopped,  and  of  ale  outside  the  hours  of  service;  all 
ale-house  keepers  to  go  to  service  with  all  the  family;  every 
private  home  to  be  empty  in  service-time;  every  loiterer  out  of 
doors  to  be  fined  12d. ;  while  piping,  dancing,  bowling,  baiting  of 
bear  or  bull,  or  any  other  profanation  of  the  Sabbath  day  was 
forbidden. 

These  orders  were  reiterated  often,  so  that  they  evidently 
were  not  obeyed.  At  last  the  Bishop  of  Chester  proposed  to  drop 
coercion  and  try  conciliation.  He  pointed  out  to  King  James  the 
peculiar  character  of  Lancashire  with  its  thousands  of  Recusants, 
and  suggested  an  attempt  to  win  them  over.  He  was  invited  to 
draft  a  declaration,  which  the  King  adopted  in  1617,  when  it 
was  ordered  that  this  Declaration  of  .Sports  be  read  in  every 
parish  church  of  Lancashire. 

It  fell  back  on  the  laws  of  1388  and  1409  which  enjoined 
archery  on  the  Sunday,  a  practice  commended  by  Elizabeth  as 
recently  as  1580  in  her  Admonition.  It  applied  to  Protestants 
only,  who  had  been  to  service  in  the  morning.  They  were  then 
encouraged  to  lawful  recreations,  such  as  dancing,  archery, 
leaping,  vaulting.  May-games,  May-poles,  Whitsun-ales,  Morris- 
dances  and  rush-bearing :  interludes  and  baiting  were  forbidden ; 
bowls  were  reserved  for  the  gentry. 

Next  year  the  Declaration  was  amended  and  issued  to  all 
England.  So  from  specific  local  conditions  the  whole  matter  in 
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1618  became  a  burning  national  question.  And  as  James  ordered 
this  on  his  sole  authority,  the  subject  received  renewed  attention 
in  Parliament. 

Thus  on  15  February,  1620,  a  bill  for  “  The  keeping  of  the 
Sabbath,  otherwise  called  Sunday  ”  was  up  for  second  reading.^^ 
Thomas  Sheppard  poked  fun  at  the  title,  pointing  out  that  as  Die^ 
Sabbati  was  the  time-honoured  name  for  Saturday,  the  bill  an¬ 
nounced  that  Saturday  was  otherwise  called  Sunday.  His  real 
objection  was  that  the  bill  was  in  the  teeth  of  the  Declaration  of 
Sports.  He  was  therefore  silenced,  and  after  debate  was  expelled 
the  House,  on  the  motion  of  Pym.  In  the  course  of  the  debate 
the  misleading  statement  was  made  that  a  bill  even  more  severe 
had  been  passed  in  1585  :  we  have  pointed  out  that  while  indeed 
both  houses  did  pass  it,  the  Queen  disallowed  it.  Nothing  came 
of  this  bill,  and  when  in  1623  and  1624  two  similar  bills  were 
passed  by  both  Houses,  King  James  vetoed  both,  and  addressed 
a  smart  rebuke  to  Parliament  for  daring  to  meddle  with  what  he 
declared  to  be  within  his  absolute  prerogative,  and  had  already 
dealt  with  in  his  Declaration,  to  the  opposite  purpose. 

Such  a  position  was  impossible  to  maintain.  The  question 
continued  to  excite  discussion.  Thomas  Broad,  rector  of  Rend- 
combe  in  Gloucester,  published  three  questions  and  discussed  what 
it  meant  to  use  the  Fourth  Commandment,  whether  any  sense  but 
the  literal  could  be  accepted,  and  whether  there  were  any  law  of 
nature  to  sanctify  one  day  in  seven.  Prideaux,  divinity  professor 
at  Oxford,  answered  discreetly  in  Latin,  holding  strongly  that  the 
Lord’s  Day  owed  its  pre-eminence  to  the  authority  of  the  Apostles. 

So  far  as  Parliament  was  concerned,  a  settlement  was  arrived 
at  in  the  first  year  of  King  Charles,  by  a  Sunday  Observance  Act, 
apparently  the  first  which  was  devoted  wholly  to  this  one  point, 
and  the  first  time  that  Parliament  was  permitted  any  voice  on  any 
detail  of  church  administration.  On  the  whole,  the  Puritan  view 
gained  ground,  for  it  was  now  forbidden  to  go  out  of  the  parish 
for  any  sports  or  pastimes ;  and  within  the  parish,  it  was  forbid¬ 
den  to  bait  bears  and  bulls  or  to  enact  stage-plays. 

Here  the  matter  rested  for  awhile,  the  same  conflict  being 
renewed  when  Laud  attained  supreme  power  in  1633,  when  an¬ 
other  deluge  of  books  rained  from  the  presses.  But  we  turn  from 
the  mere  to-and-fro  movements  of  Puritan  and  Government,  to 
note  an  evolution  of  doctrine  into  a  new  phase,  when  not  only  the 
Jewish  customs  were  pleaded  for,  but  the  Jewish  day,  and  the 
Saturday  found  its  adherents. 

W.  T.  WHITLEY. 
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Kent  is  a  museum  of  Baptist  antiquity.  It  is  always  in 
villages  that  the  real  country  flavour  remains,  and  eleven 
miles  south-east  of  Maidstone  is  as  quaint  a  group  as  anyone  could 
want.  The  old  fragrance  is  rapidly  exhaling,  new  chapels  for  old 
meeting-houses,  Alexandre  harmoniums  instead  of  flutes  and  bass 
viols,  Sustentation  grants  instead  of  ten  shillings  a  week.  Shall 
we  try  and  depict  the  past,  relying  for  many  facts  and  all  local 
colour  on  Mr.  Halford  L.  Mills  of  Smarden,  long  a  trustee 
and  deacon. 

Three  hundred  years  ago  there  were  no  Baptists  in  Kent,  so 
far  as  we  know.  But  there  were  sturdy  descendants  of  Lollards, 
and  recollections  of  Agnes  Snoath  burnt  in  Mary’s  days.  The  soil 
was  capital,  if  only  Baptist  seed  were  dropped  in.  William  Jeffery 
of  Sevenoaks  is  one  of  the  first  to  appear.  Then  the  minister  of 
Orpington,  Francis. Cornwell,  preached  at  Cranbrook  to  a  gather¬ 
ing  of  his  brethren  and  startled  them.  Christopher  Blackwood, 
minister  of  Staplehurst,  took  the  sermon  down  in  shorthand,  and 
they  agreed  to  thrash  the  matter  out  another  day.  In  the  end, 
both  these  clergy  became  Baptist,  and  of  course  quitted  the 
Establishment.  Important  as  their  work  was  elsewhere,  the  local 
leadership  fell  to  a  family  which  took  its  name  from  the  village  of 
Kingsnorth,  two  miles  south  of  Ashford,  but  whose  head,  Richard, 
was  at  the  farm  of  Spilshill  in  Staplehurst,  where  his  fine  oak 
frame  house  is  still  to  be  seen. 

An  ancient  book,  jealously  guarded  at  Bound’s  Cross  chapel 
by  a  Tilden  trustee,  shows  that  the  work  in  and  round  Smarden 
had  been  so  effective  by  1640,  that  in  that  year  was  drawn  up  a  list 
of  84  men  and  women  who  signed  a  covenant.  From  that  time 
onwards  Baptist  witness  has  been  borne  in  a  large  group  of  vil¬ 
lages  on  the  Weald  of  Kent.  The  threads  are  matted  together, 
but  it  has  been  possible  to  disentangle  one  cluster,  and  the  un¬ 
ravelling  may  be  better  followed  by  noting  the  knots  : — 

1640.  Baptists  of  Staplehurst,  Smarden,  &c.,  covenant 
together. 

1677.  Semi-unitarians  of  Biddenden,  Frittenden,  Headcorn, 
separate. 

1705.  Calvinists  of  Smarden  exclude  the  General  Baptists, 
who  organize  afresh  and  are  recognized  as  the 
original  church. 
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1817.  Church  quits  the  General  Assembly,  and  next  year 
joins  the  New  Connexion. 

1892.  Church  joins  the  Baptist  Union,  and  the  Kent  and 
Sussex  Association. 

1902.  Some  leave  and  form  a  church,  which  joins  the  Old 
Baptist  Union. 

1905.  The  original  church  disbands,  handing  over  the 
property  to  the  Association. 

1908.  The  Association  promotes  a  new  church  to  use  the 
premises. 

Practically,  therefore,  the  story  of  the  ancient  church  falls 
into  three  sections  ; — 

Gathering  and  Sorting. 

A  Century  of  Testifying. 

A  Century  of  Feebleness. 

But  there  are  also  offshoots  to  be  noted;  Headcorn,  Smarden 
Tilden,  Smarden  Bethel,  besides  several  Calvinists  at  Bethersden, 
Bounds  Cross,  Biddenden,  Frittenden. 

I.  GATHERING  AND  SORTING. 

In  the  first  period  there  was  eager  evangelization  in  every 
direction  for  scores  of  years.  Every  village  near  heard  of  Christ, 
and  most  villages  had  some  converts,  all  Baptist.  Vital  religion 
had  been  at  a  discount ;  the  drill  of  Archbishop  Laud  had  chafed 
clergy  and  laity  alike,  men  were  ready  to  hear  the  gospel  and  to 
spread  it.  The  members  were  too  busy  to  stop  and  write  down 
what  they  were  doing,  and  the  surviving  books  have  only  frag¬ 
mentary  notices.  From  the  fly-leaves  of  old  Bibles,  entries  of 
births  and  other  family  events  were  gathered  up  later  on,  and 
show  a  wide  circle  in  1654.  A  careful  but  obscure  formula  of 


doctrine  shows  that  men  were  exercising  themselves  in  thought : 
another  entry  shows  careful  watch  kept  over  morals,  so  that  a 
builder  suspected  of  supplying  inferior  material  had  to  clear  him¬ 
self.  But  till  1661  the  flashes  of  light  are  few.  Then  came  perse¬ 
cution,  for  Sheldon  and  Clarendon  were  worthy  successors  of 
Laud.  It  soon  was  illegal  for  five  visitors  to  meet  with  a  family 
for  worship;  if  they  were  caught,  heavy  fines  could  be  imposed, 
and  in  default  of  cash,  farm  and  house  would  be  stripped  by 
merciless  distraint.  This  lasted  till  1672,  when  Charles  issued  a 
Declaration  of  Indulgence,  and  as  a  result,  a  group  of  these  men 
applied  together  for  licenses :  James  Blackmore  for  his  house  at 
Tenterden,  Francis  Cornwall  for  his  house  at  Marden,  Richard 
Gunn  for  the  house  of  Theophilus  Beath  at  Cranbrook,  George 
Hammon  for  the  house  of  James  Harding  at  Biddenden,  Daniel 
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Kingsnorth  for  the  house  of  Thomas  Hills  at  Charing,  Henry 
Kingsnorth  for  the  house  of  Walter  Gilham  at  Smarden,  Richard 
Kingsnorth  for  his  house  at  Staplehurst,  Thomas  Kingsnorth  for 
his  house  at  Frittenden,  Daniel  Kingston  (?)  for  the  house  of 
John  Heniker  at  Lenham,  Robert  Knight  for  the  house  of  John 
Hopper  at  Headcorn,  Nathaniel  Row  for  the  house  of  John 
Miller  at  Cranbrook,  Henry  Snoath  for  the  house  of  Thomas 
Hooker  at  Boughton  (Malherbe).  Thus  we  see  how  strong  and 
how  wide-spread  was  this  brotherhood. 

The  leader  was  Richard  Kingsnorth.  Early  Baptists  had  a 
strong  sense  of  the  duty  of  teaching  sound  doctrine,  and  had  the 
inspiration  that  the  doctrine  could  be  put  into  verse  for  people  to 
sing  and  learn;  it  was  this  which  caused  the  rise  of  modern 
hymns  as  distinct  from  psalms  and  of  congregational  singing. 
Soon  after  1657',  when  he  published  a  little  book,  Richard  felt 
moved  to  deliver  himself  with  care,  and  he  entered  his  poem  into 
the  church  book.  With  a  little  editing  of  punctuation  and  spelling 
it  runs  thus  : — 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  THE  MIND  OF  MAN, 

as  it  is  depraved  in  Adam’s  fall,  as  it  is  made  worse  by  Satan’s 
temptations  and  actual  sin,  and  as  it  is  renewed  again  by  the  gift 
of  God  giving  it  mind  to  loathe  sin.  Whereby  a  soul  may  see 
itself,  whether  it  be  in  a  state  of  reprobation  or  salvation.  ...  . 
The  mind  and  will  are  one  thing ;  and  reprobation,  Romans  i..  28, 
and  renewing,  Ephesians  iv.  23,  begin  both  in  the  mind;  Christ 
is  He  that  hath  done  all  for  man  of  free  grace;  man’s  duty  is 
only  to  bend  and  set  his  mind  to  believe  in  God  through  Christ  the 
Lord,  and  all  is  sure. 

Mind  first  is  nought,  if  after  worse; 

Then  mind  and  thought  are  both  accurst. 

Mind  the  depraved  mind  of  man; 

First  to  mind  God,  it  no  whit  can. 

Mind  both  the  mind  and  will  are  one; 

And  mind  and  will  from  God  is  gone. 

Mind  that’s  the  judgment  and  the  strife; 

Man  will  not  mind  God  in  this  life. 

Mind  how  the  judgment  first  came  in; 

The  woman’s  mind  was  won  to  sin. 

Mind  how  the  serpent  brought  this  grief; 

He  won  her  heart  in  unbelief. 

Mind  reprobation  doth  begin 

When  as  the  mind  is  won  to  sin. 

Mind  renovation’s  come  again; 

When  as  the  mind  is  won  from  sin. 
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Mind  renovation’s  always  true 
When  love  to  God  doth  mind  renew. 

Mind;  while  thy  mind  is  won  to  sin 
Thy  mind  in  reprobation’s  in. 

Mind  both  the  new  and  old  begin 
As  mind  doth  love,  and  loathe,  its  sin. 

Mind  what’s  the  mystery,  the  knot; 

Man  must  mind  God,  yet  can  he  not. 

Mind  that  the  reason  of  it  all ; 

Man’s  mind  depraved  in  Adam’s  fall. 

Mind  God’s  fustis,  therein  thou’ll  feel; 

The  serpent’s  power  to  bruise  the  heel. 

Mind’s  fallen  many  a  willi  else; 

That  cannot  mind  God  of  himself. 

Mind  yet,  thought  man,  God  cannot  mind; 

Yet  God  minds  man,  for  God  is  kind. 

Mind  God  gives  means,  man’s  mind  to  win 
And  mind  the  things  of  God  again. 

Mind  God’s  grace  and  power  has  known; 

By  these  things  God  to  man  hath  shown. 

Mind,  as  the  serpent  won  the  mind 
By  outward  objects,  made  man  blind. 

Mind  that  when  man  thought  more  to  sec. 

Then  all  his  word  was  misery. 

Mind,  faculty,  reason  to  do, 

God  gives  when  He  requireth  to. 

Mind,  thus  God  sets  before  man’s  sight 
The  equal  way  of  death  and  life. 

Mind  God  gives  talents  for  man  to  use. 

And  justly  damns  that  it  abuse. 

Mind  godliness,  godly  contents. 

The  mind  renewed  made  innocent. 

Mind  still  thought  weakness,  be  within; 

Yet  is  the  mind  renewed  from  sin. 

Mind,  Christ  is  He  that  all  hath  done; 

Mind  faith  only  to  make’t  thine  own. 

Richard  Kingsnorth,  Senior, 

Spillshill,  Staplehurst. 

Richard  published  two  more  books  in  1670,  and  held  the 
whole  community  together  till  his  death  seven  years  later. 

Hitherto  the  church  had  been  kept  at  peace  by  its  evangel¬ 
istic  fervour  within  and  by  persecution  without.  But  now  ap¬ 
peared  disruptive  tendencies  on  points  of  doctrine.  The  opinions 
of  Matthew  Caffin  at  Horsham  had  their  followers  here,  and  it 
was  found  the  wisest  course  to  separate  into  two  groups.  Those 
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who  adopted  Caffin’s  Christology  henceforth  held  their  meetings 
at  Biddenden,  Frittenden,  and  Headcorn.  The  other  party,  whose 
destinies  we  follow  first,  met  at  Staplehurst  and  Smarden. 

But  a  second  line  of  cleavage  presently  appeared,  as  to  the 
opinions  of  Calvin  and  Arminius.  Hardly  in  any  other  case  had 
these  counter  opinions  been  held  within  the  same  church;  but 
perhaps  the  width  of  the  brotherhood  had  prevented  much  tension. 
Once,  however,  that  toleration  became  the  rule  under  the  act  of 
1689,  and  evangelization  ceased,  unrest  developed,  and  it  was  felt 
wise  a  second  time  to  part  company.  On  this  occasion  manners 
were  not  amicable;  one  Elder,  Thomas  Gilham,  closed  his  house 
to  the  preachers  of  universal  redemption.  By  the  end  of  the 
century  there  was  open  quarrel,  and  an  attempt  to  reconcile  by 
visitors  from  the  outside  failed.  A  deputation  of  Thomas  Deane, 
Messenger,  William  Woodham,  of  Deptford,  Joseph  Jenkins  of 
High  Hall,  Abraham  Mulliner,  of  White’s  Alley,  James  Fenn,  of 
Deal,  David  Brown,  of  Maidstone,  finished  by  ordaining  Vincent 
Jennings  and  Daniel  Kingsnorth  as  Elders,  Daniel  Austen  as 
Deacon :  fifteen  other  men  signed  the  documents.  Apparently  a 
large  number  held  with  Thomas  Gilham,  avowing  Calvinism. 
Their  fortunes  again  we  postpone,  and  follow  the  ancient  church, 
attending  regularly  at  the  General  Baptist  Association  meetings, 
before  and  after  this  division.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
question  of  continuity  was  not  complicated  by  the  question  of  title 
to  property,  for  of  this  there  was  at  that  date  next  to  none.  No 
meeting-house  had  been  erected,  the  barns  or  houses  of  the 
members  sufficed.  The  only  piece  of  property  belonging  to  the 
church  was  probably  the  minute-book,  and  this  was  retained  by 
Thomas  Gilham ;  it  still  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Calvinists. 

H.  A  CENTURY  OF  TESTIFYING. 

With  1706  the  General  Baptist  Church  of  Staplehurst  and 
Smarden  had  defined  its  position,  orthodox  and  Arminian.  But 
the  eighteenth  century  was  not  one  of  religion ;  the  energy  which 
a  hundred  years  earlier  was  thrown  into  theology  and  evangelizing, 
was  diverted  now  to  empire-building,  and  industrialism  as  the 
century  wore  on. 

There  are  interesting  notes  as  to  the  care  exercised  over  one 
another,  in  discipline  meetings.  These  had  to  deal  with  errors 
both  grave  and  gay ;  for  one  brother  was  brought  to  acknowledge 
his  sin  in  wearing  a  wig !  One  rule  of  the  denomination  was 
that  marriages  should  be  within  it,  a  rule  hardly  enforced  to-day 
except  by  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Society  of  Friends.  We  can 
see  that  though  again  and  again  the  rule  was  re-considered,  and 
though  again  and  again  it  was  ratified,  yet  the  administration  was 
tending  to  laxity.  In  1708-9  Mary  Huggins  was  charged,  and 
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signed  a  memorandum.  “  I  have  sinned  and  offended  God  and  you 
my  brethren,  in  marrying  out  of  communion,  the  which  error  I 
acknowledge  to  God,  and  now  to  you  my  brethren;  and  do 
promise  by  God’s  assistance  to  avoid  the  like  evils  for  time  to 
come.”  What  we  should  like  to  know  is,  did  Mary  induce  her 
husband  to  join  the  church ;  if  not,  was  it  not  unreal  to  make  her 
say  she  would  avoid  the  evil,  when  she  did  not  quit  him.  No  case 
has  yet  been  found  where  a  church  had  the  courage  to  insist  on 
this,  or  boldly  to  alter  the  rule.  Another  kind  of  case  is  much 
more  valuable,  when  on  16  December,  1716,  Daniel  Kingsnorth 
acknowledged  he  had  been  wrong  in  threatening  to  go  to  law  with 
his  brother  before  making  application  to  the  church.  This  was 
witnessed  by  George  Kenhelm,  John  Austen,  John  Cromp, 
Thomas  Bassett  and  Daniel  Austen.  This  is  remarkable,  for 
Daniel  was  apparently  the  Elder,  and  the  church  did  not  flinch 
from  disciplining  its  officers.  Next  year  George  Kenhelm  was 
ordained  Elder,  and  we  may  assume  that  Vincent  Jennings  was  , 
now  dead. 

In  1726  we  hear  for  the  first  time  of  any  public  premises. 
Daniel  Hosmer  had  sold  a  patch  of  ground  hard  by  a  pond,  half 
a  mile  south  of  the  parish  church.  Here  they  built  a  little  meeting¬ 
house,  containing  a  baptistery;  the  place  came  to  be  called  Bell 
meeting;  it  cost  them  il49.  It  may  be  that  it  was  about  this  time 
a  meeting-house  was  fitted  up  at  Staplehurst,  which  they  rented 
for  £5  yearly.  Certainly  in  1726  the  Calvinists  were  erecting  at 
Gilham  Quarter  their  little  meeting,  half  a  mile  north-west  of  the 
parish  church. 

John  Austen  was  associated  with  Kenhelm  in  1732,  and 
as  the  rival  General  Assemblies  united  soon  afterwards,  Smarden 
began  sending  representatives  annually,  and  came  into  a  wider 
current. 

Thus  the  General  Baptist  Fund  sent  a  gift  of  stiff  theological 
books  for  the  use  of  young  ministers;  this  prompted  a  private 
donation;  and  the  G.B.  fund  made  two  more  grants.  Some  of 
the  books  are  still  in  the  church’s  possession.  They  were  well 
used  then,  for  the  church  grew.  A  roll  of  1741  shows  188 
members,  and  we  see  ministers  being  supplied  by  Smarden  to 
Canterbury,  Brede,  Dover,  Headcorn,  Chichester  and  Portsmouth. 
A  register  book  was  opened  for  births,  since  the  parish  clergyman 
would  register  only  christenings,  and  had  none  from  his  numerous 
Baptist  parishioners.  We  can  trace  minutely  the  succession  of 
officers,  the  enlargements  of  the  burial-ground,  the  appointment  of 
new  trustees. 

A  really  significant  thing  should  be  noted  in  1772.  Attend¬ 
ance  at  the  General  Assembly  had  dropped  with  1758,  when  both 
Elders  were  ageing.  In  1770  most  of  the  evangelicals  drew  off. 
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and  joined  the  New  Connexion.  The  Assembly  at  once  woke  up 
and  beat  round  for  recruits.  Daniel  Austen  of  Portsmouth  was 
ordained  Messenger,  and  he  set  to  work  to  revive  old  friendships. 
He  had  been  sent  to  Portsmouth  from  Smarden,  so  in  1772  it  is 
easy  to  trace  his  influence,  and  that  of  Messenger  Boorman  at 
Headcorn,  in  that  Smarden  appeared  afresh.  But  whereas  in  the 
previous  generation  its  adhesion  signified  that  it  was  orthodox, 
its  adhesion  now  meant  exactly  the  opposite,  when  the  Southern 
Association  of  the  New  Connexion  was  linking  such  orthodox 
churches  as  Deal,  Eythorne,  Bessels  Green  with  Park  and  White¬ 
chapel,  and  when  it  was  actually  meeting  at  Bessels  Green,  where 
John  Stanger  waS  champion.  Joseph  Seaton,  from  Leicester,  was 
now  the  senior  Elder  of  Smarden,  and  his  attendance  at  Assembly 
was  regular  till  1803,  when  he  removed  to  the  G.B.  church  at 
Chatham.  The  church  flourished  under  his  care,  enlarged  its 
burial-ground  again,  bought  the  meeting-house  at  Staplehurst  out¬ 
right  for  £82.  As  this  period  draws  toward  its  close,  a  list  shows 
105  on  the  roll,  and  though  some  indeed  were  non-resident,  and 
even  the  names  of  some  in  America  w'ere  retained,  there  were 
thirty  in  or  near  Smarden,  forty  in  or  near  Staplehurst.  Every 
Sunday  the  lanes  were  full  of  people  going  to  worship,  churchmen 
known  by  their  prayer-books.  Baptists  by  their  dinner-baskets. 
Bell  meeting  vestry  had  a  copper  to  boil  for  tea,  but  otherwise  the 
meals  were  cold.  Stabling  was  near  for  the  horses,  and  the  scene 
must  have  been  as  it  is  in  the  Australian  bush  to-day.  With  1813 
we  hear  of  a  Sunday  school,  and  its  sand  table  for  teaching 
writing  is  still  preserved. 

But  the  Assembly  was  fast  plunging  to  Unitarianism.  In  1802 
it  admitted  a  universalist  church  with  unbaptized  members,  where¬ 
upon  the  New  Connexion  severed  its  last  link.  A  quarrel  soon 
developed.  Smarden  evidently  felt  doubtful ;  no  messenger  went 
after  1807,  subscription  was  stopped  in  1809,  letters  were  sent 
next  year  which  seem  to  have  gained  no  satisfaction;  and  in 
1811  communications  ceased.  With  1817  there  was  formal  with¬ 
drawal  ;  fellowship  with  Unitarians  had  come  to  an  end. 

III.  A  CENTURY  OF  FEEBLENESS. 

The  New  Connexion  was  now  showing  much  life.  In  1816 
it  had  formally  instituted  a  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  had 
approved  of  the  Home  work  done  on  itinerant  lines,  and  had  said 
it  would  welcome  any  church  whose  views  substantially  accorded. 
Next  year  Smarden  and  Staplehurst  sent  in  an  application,  with  a 
statement  of  doctrine,  including  “  the  divinity  and  atonement  of 
Christ.”  In  1818  it  was  admitted,  Chatham  and  Wrotham  being 
its  nearest  neighbours,  while  Sevenoaks  was  encouraged  to  apply 
also.  The  report  said  that  work  at  Smarden  was  growing,  with 
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prayer-meetings  well  attended ;  but  the  branch  at  Staplehurst  was 
in  not  so  good  a  state;  71  members  were  on  the  roll.  This  new 
friendship  caused  the  resignation  of  Elder  Benjamin  Austen;  for 
awhile  he  conducted  worship  in  his  home  for  a  few  Unitarians, 
but  this  cause  flickered  out. 

Staplehurst  indeed  slid  down  hill;  the  minister  fell  ill,  died, 
and  could  not  be  replaced;  Smarden  had  no  one  to  spare,  and 
Wesleyans  were  allowed  to  use  the  meeting-house  fortnightly. 
With  1824  discipline  meetings  ceased,  three  years  later  it  was 
reported  that  there  was  often  no  service  for  weeks  together,  and 
in  1829  it  was  acknowledged  the  cause  was  extinct,  despite  the 
possession  of  a  neat  and  comfortable  little  meeting-house. 

The  country-side  was  now  changing.  Turnpike  roads  were 
built;  one  came  down  from  Maidstone  to  Tenterden,  through 
Headcorn  and  Biddenden,  where  another  joined  it  from  Charing 
and  Smarden.  It  was  felt  that  old  Bell-meeting  was  now  off  the 
main  track,  besides  being  small;  sd  a  new  site  was  chosen  in 
Smarden  Town,  and  in  1841  at  the  cost  of  £8%,  Zion  appeared, 
with  stucco  architrave,  a  singers’  gallery  on  Tuscan  columns,  no 
longer  a  meeting-house,  but  a  “  chapel,”  even  now  the  finest 
erection  in  the  Weald  for  free  church  service.  More  than  that, 
the  minister  ought  to  be  paid  :  and  a  salary  of  £20  was  promised, 
which  soon  after  the  opening  was  doubled.  Of  course,  a  man 
could  not  support  a  wife  on  £40;  Thomas  Rofe,  “  pastor  ”  now, 
not  Elder,  kept  a  boarding-school.  Many  new  features  appeared ; 
a  bazaar  to  clear  off  debt,  for  despite  the  sale  of  the  Staplehurst 
premises  and  large  contributions  by  Deacon  Dawson,  sufficient 
money  was  not  forthcoming;  then  a  library  for  the  school,  a 
benevolent  society. 

A  venerable  member  still  remembers  the  style  of  worship 
when  Zion  was  new.  The  singing  gallery  was  a  great  feature, 
with  violins,  bass  viol,  flutes.  One  deacon  dictated  two  lines  of  a 
hymn  from  the  corner  pew  below,  the  other  deacon  with  his  bass 
viol  led  the  singing;  everybody  sat  during  the  first  two  hymns, 
women  in  the  gallery,  men  below,  the  boarders  in  the  table  pew 
with  the  superior  labourers.  At  prayer  the  men  stood.  For  the 
last  hymn  all  stood  and  faced  the  gallery  when  the  singing  deacon 
led  them  merrily,  while  the  servant  maids  slipped  away  home  to 
boil  the  potatoes  for  those  who  lived  in  the  village.  Collections 
were  quarterly,  “  the  ordinance  ”  on  the  afternoon  of  the  third 
Sunday.  The  ordinance  of  baptism  was  administered  by  Deacon 
Hosmer  as  required,  perhaps  eight  times  a  year  at  best ;  on  all 
candidates  hands  were  laid  in  the  style  of  the  apostles  and  the  old 
General  Baptists. 

In  1859  three  members  obtained  leave  to  place  an  Alexandre 
harmonium  in  the  gallery;  five  years  later  the  bass  viol  gave  its 
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last  solo.  And  so  modem  fashions  came  in,  ancient  customs 
dropped  away.  The  old  Bell  meeting-house  was  taken  down,  and 
its  site  can  only  be  traced  by  the  line  of  older  graves  as  distinct 
from  the  newer.  But  a  manse  was  built,  Zion  was  re-seated,  a 
schoolroom  arose.  When  the  New  Connexion  merged  into  the 
Baptist  Union,  Smarden  formally  joined  both  this  and  the  Kent 
and  Sussex  Association. 

The  pace  was  evidently  too  fast  for  some  people,  and  when 
a  new  pastor  fell  out  with  the  trustees,  he  quitted  the  premises,  and 
with  several  adherents  formed  a  new  church,  which  cast  in  its 
lot  with  the  Old  Baptist  Union,  a  body  transplanted  by  Americans, 
founding  itself  oh  the  position  of  1660,  the  very  original  basis  of 
the  church.  Poor  Zion  felt  dazed  at  this  putting  back  the  hands 
of  the  clock,  and  called  in  the  Association,  which  was  more 
modern,  dating  only  from  1779.  Under  its  auspices  a  reconstruc¬ 
tion  was  effected,  and  Smarden  Zion  has  entered  on  a  new  phase. 

It  remains  to  take  note  of  the  other  societies  which  have 
branched  off  from  it. 

IV.  THE  TWIN  CHURCH  OF  HEADCORN. 

Headcorn  village  is  but  four  miles  from  Smarden,  on  the  way 
to  Staplehurst;  yet  for  250  years  Baptist  life  in  it  has  been 
organized  separately.  After  the  friendly  separation  of  1677,  it 
lived  a  fairly  quiet  and  obscure  life. 

In  those  early  days,  when  no  special  building  existed,  the 
General  Baptists  of  Biddenden  and  Frittenden  esteemed  them¬ 
selves  one  with  Headcorn.  Representatives  were  sent  to  the 
Assembly  soon  after  the  first  crisis  on  Christology,  John  Saunders, 
Nicholas  Rich,  James  Cooper,  David  Chapman,  supporting 
Caffin’s  views  pretty  steadily;  they  gave  the  name  of  the  church 
as  Biddenden.  John  Tassall  and  William  Tempest  also  appeared, 
from  Frittenden;  and  it  is  a  mercy  that  the  latter  abstained  from 
further  tangling  the  threads  by  ventilating  his  ideas  on  the 
Seventh-day. 

Meanwhile  Headcorn  had  been  quite  in  the  background, 
though  we  know  that  an  acre  of  orchard  was  sold  to  a  Smarden 
clothier  in  1704,  and  that  a  lodge  was  erected  on  it  about  1736, 
when  George  Kenhelm  witnessed  a  deed  of  sale  to  Richard 
Furnell.  This  was  apparently  the  beginning  of  the  “  Rumpton  ” 
chapel,  as  it  came  to  be  known,  though  only  in  1748  was  the 
next  building  erected,  and  the  whole  clearly  put  in  trust  for 
Baptists. 

In  1736,  however,  Daniel  Buss  attended  Assembly,  then 
Samuel  Pyall,  Elder  by  1755,  with  James  Cooper  two  years  later. 
Thomas  Clarke  and  James  Hosmer  attended  the  Association  at 
Bessels  Green  in  1760.  Eight  years  later  Elder  John  Boorman 
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came  to  the  front,  and  started  a  new  church  book.  At  the  critical 
Assembly  of  1770  he  took  two  representatives  up,  and  made  such 
an  impression  that  he  was  chosen  and  ordained  Messenger.  It 
was  evidently  due  to  him  that  the  twin  church  of  Smarden  Bell¬ 
meeting  returned  to  Assembly.  His  own  church  flourished,  and 
as  he  now  had  wide  duties,  we  find  Robert  Pyall  and  Benjamin 
Marten  associated  as  Elders  by  1797,  with  perhaps  John  Iggelden 
as  a  fourth  before  the  century  closed.  Pyall  devoted  himself 
especially  to  the  members  at  Biddenden  till  his  death  in  1820. 
There  were  in  all  the  villages  101  members.  Although  John 
Coupland  attended  the  London  Conference  of  the  New  Connexion 
in  1810  after  the  third  crisis,  yet  the  church  had  made  up  its  mind. 
It  built  a  new  chapel  in  1819,  and  placed  upon  it  the  uncom¬ 
promising  inscription,  UNITARIAN  BAPTIST  CHAPEL. 
There  were  indeed  Baptists  of  the  ordinary  General  type  in  Head- 
com,  but  they  walked  or  drove  to  worship  at  Smarden  in  Bell 
meeting-house. 

The  Unitarian  cause  undoubtedly  flourished,  for  in  1834 
Lawrence  Holden  of  Tenterden  was  made  trustee  of  a  new  chapel 
at  Biddenden.  His  successor,  Edward  Talbot,  garnered  up  some 
of  the  past  history,  which  was  used  in  1901  for  a  book  on  Old 
T enterden.  But  long  ere  that,  the  Biddenden  worship  had  ceased ; 
a  wheelwright  named  Colebrook  was  the  last  preacher.  The  build¬ 
ing  tumbled  down,  and  its  materials  were  used  up  for  a  secular 
edifice  erected  1868. 

Frittenden  also  saw  strange  changes.  The  last  note  of  the 
General  Baptists  here  was  their  attending  an  Association  meeting 
at  Biddenden  in  1771.  At  the  close  of  the  century  a  farmer 
named  Mitchell  did  indeed  build  a  little  chapel  on  Pound 
Hill,  but  at  his  death  this  was  sold. 

The  story  of  the  Unitarians  at  Headcom  itself  can  be  traced 
in  detail,  and  it  is  clear  that  again  and  again  there  were  stirrings 
of  a  richer  life.  When  in  this  century  a  clear  issue  was  presented, 
the  church  did  at  last  part  company  with  the  Assembly  and  the 
Unitarians,  and  did  cast  in  its  lot  with  the  Union  and  the  Kent 
and  Sussex  Association.  But  the  long  estrangement  has  not  made 
it  practicable  yet  to  re-group  with  its  twin-sister  at  Zion. 

V.  THE  CALVINISTS  OF  TILDEN. 

In  1705/6  the  old  church  sent  off  a  swarm  of  General- re- 
demptionists,  as  we  have  already  seen ;  the  remainder,  with  Elder 
Gilham  declared  themselves  a  Particular  Baptist  church.  This 
was  the  only  one  known  to  Dr.  John  Evans  of  London  nine  years 
later.  In  1726  James  Tilden  built  them  a  meeting-house,  which 
has  impressed  his  name  on  the  church.  In  1741  there  were  58 
members,  and  their  rolls  are  continuous,  though  there  seems  no 
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progress  to  record.  When  the  Kent  and  Sussex  Association  was 
formed  in  1779,  they  joined,  but  withdrew  in  1793,  when  they 
reported  99  members.  The  Association  had  its  ups  and  downs, 
but  when  in  1838  it  was  decidedly  Calvinist,  Tilden  rejoined  with 
110  members.  Members  came  from  many  villages,  including 
Biddenden.  There  set  in  an  era  of  Calvinist  chapels.  The  build¬ 
ing  at  Pound  Hill,  vacated  by  the  Generals  of  Frittenden,  was  first 
rented,  then  bought  by  James  Hickmott  and  put  in  trust  for  the 
Particular  Baptists.  At  Lashenden,  where  the  bounds  of  four 
parishes  converge,  and  a  turnpike  crosses  the  old  pilgrim  way, 
Hickmott  mark^  off  a  site  in  1870,  thus  evolving  Bound’s  Cross. 
Ten  years  later  he  opened  “  Ebenezer  ”  there,  to  seat  two  hundred ; 
a  school  was  built  in  1907.  At  Flimwell  near  Hawkhurst,  there 
arose  “  Providence.”  These  three  places  are  served  by  a  minister 
living  at  Bound’s  Cross,  who  is  a  trustee  of  many  Calvinistic 
chapel  estates.  Another  “  Providence  ”  stands  at  Staplehurst,  able 
to  accommodate  four  hundred  worshippers.  At  Smarden  itself 
the  old  Tilden  meeting  was  replaced  in  1893  by  a  new  building  in 
Gilham  Quarter.  This  church  now  esteems  the  Kent  and  Sussex 
Association  not  sufficiently  Calvinist  for  it  to  join,  especially  as 
Zion  belongs  to  it.  The  favourite  musical  instrument  for  this 
group  is  the  pitch-pipe. 

VI.  THE  CONSERVATIVES  OF  BETHEL.  . 

In  1898,  R.  J.  La  Vander  was  appointed  at  Zion,  but  within 
four  years  he  led  away  those  who  preferred  the  doctrines  and  the 
methods  of  1660.  They  built  a  new  chapel  with  a  new  manse,  and 
united  with  that  shadowy  body,  the  Old  Baptist  Union.  He  died 
in  1919,  his  widow  trained  A.  E.  Basset,  of  Horsham,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  him. 


A  COMPANY  of  persons  were  on  7  July,  1654,  about  to 
baptize  some  women  in  the  water  on  Devizes  Green,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  religion  :  they  were  assaulted  by  several  persons 
who  endeavoured  to  throw  them  all  into  the  water  together.  They 
complained  to  Quarter  Sessions,  but  apparently  had  no  redress. 

«  «  4c  «  *  ♦ 

THOMAS  PALMORE,  of  Stratford-under-the-Castle,  was 
presented  at  the  grand  inquest  for  Wilts,  in  January  1643/4 
for  refusing  to  come  to  church,  he  being  a  Brownist  or 
Anabaptist. 
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